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THE  LIBRARY. 

ON  THE  LIBRARY  AT  KING 
EDWARD  VI.  SCHOOL,  BURY 
ST.  EDMUNDS. 

F  thirty  grammar  schools  founded  by 
King  Edward  VI.  between  1550  and 
1553  that  at  Bury  came  first.  It  was 
established  in  Eastgate  Street  in  August, 
1550,  and  in  the  same  year  received  its 
first  statutes,  unfortunately  no  longer  extant.  Ten 
years  later  Henry  Harvey,  Master  of  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge,  and  Canon  of  Ely,  gave  to  the  School 
three  books  : — H.  Stephanus  :  '  Thesaurus  linguae 
Latinae,'  Paris,  1543,  3  volumes  folio;  J.  Tusanus: 
'Lexicon  Graecae  linguae/  Paris,  1552,  folio;1  and 
Horatius :  c  Opera  Acronis  [etc.]  commentariis  illus- 
trata,'  Basel,  1555,  folio. l  This,  the  earliest  recorded 
gift  of  books,  was  followed  in  1561  by  donations 
from  Stephen  Cheston,  Archdeacon  of  Winchester, 
and  from  Thomas  Andrews,  a  Governor  of  the 
period,  who  in  1565  gave  more  than  sixty  volumes 
of  a  very  miscellaneous  nature.2 

During  the  next  hundred  years  some  ten  donors 
are  enumerated.     They  are  mostly  Bury  scholars, 

1  Unfortunately  not  to  be  found,  1909. 

2  About  half  survive.     See  Appendix  IV. 
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and  include  Thomas  Oliver  (1595),  physician  and 
mathematician  who  lived  and  practised  at  Bury  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  died  there  in  1624; 
Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes,  the  distinguished  antiquary, 
who  gave  texts  of  Horace,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Terence, 
Catullus,  etc.,  Martial,  Homer,  and  Lucan,  all 
happily  preserved  to  the  Library;1  and  Thomas 
and  Richard  Rudd,  who  gave  more  than  sixty 
volumes,  probably  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  certainly  before  1672.  Neither  Thomas 
nor  Richard  Rudd  occurs  in  Mr.  S.  H.  A.  Hervey's 
*  Biographical  List  of  Boys  educated  at  King  Edward 
VI.  Free  Grammar  School,  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
from  1500  to  1900'  (1908).  Thomas  might  be 
the  military  engineer  of  that  name  (i584?-i656). 
Anthony  Rudd,  Bishop  of  St.  Davids  (1549  ?-i6i5), 
had  a  son  Richard,  who  might  be  the  Richard  re- 
ferred to  here.  But  this  is  the  merest  conjecture. 
The  name  Rudd  is  found  in  Bury  wills  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

During  the  same  period  the  School  acquired 
some  three  hundred  and  twenty  books,  to  which  no 
donors  can  be  assigned.  Dr.  Donaldson  thought 
that  some  of  these  might  have  formed  part  of 
Martin  Bucer's  library,2  and  this  theory  gains  sup- 
port from  the  fact  that  there  is  still  in  the  School 
Library  a  copy  of  Galen's  'Works'  (Basel,  1538), 
in  five  volumes  folio,  inscribed :  '  Emptus  florenis. 
X.  Compaclus  uero.  II.  Martino  Bucero.'  Bucer 

1  See  Appendix  V.,  3. 

2  *  Retrospective  Address  read  at  the  Tercentenary  Commemora- 
tion of  King  Edward's  Schools,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  2nd  August, 
1850.'  By  John  William  Donaldson,  D.D.,  Head  Master.  (London, 
1850),  p.  14. 
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died  at  Cambridge  as  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  1551. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  reprint  here  Sir 
Simonds  D'Ewes'  impressions  of  the  School  at  this 
period.  He  entered  it  in  1616,  and  left  to  go  up 
to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1618.  Mr. 
Dickenson,  of  whom  he  speaks,  was  head  master 
from  1606  to  1637. 

It  was  hard  to  tell,  after  I  had  once  seen  and  conversed 
with  Mr.  John  Dickenson,  the  Upper  Master  of  Bury 
School,  whether  I  more  rejoiced  to  leave  the  place  I  had 
been  at,  or  to  settle  with  him.  I  may  account  the  time  1 
stayed  with  him  amongst  the  best  days  of  my  life,  whether 
I  consider  the  comfort  I  received  from  his  affectionate 
care  of  me,  or  my  admirable  proficiency  in  learning,  during 
the  short  time  I  stayed  with  him,  being  about  a  year  and 
a  half;  which  was  the  rather  observable,  because  this  was 
the  fifth  school  at  which  I  had  been  a  learner ;  and  yet, 
certainly,  I  here  profited  more  in  this  short  space,  under 
his  mild  and  loving  government,  beginning  also  myself  to 
love  and  prize  learning,  than  I  had  done  in  four  other 
schools  in  divers  years  before. — 'Autobiography/  ed. 
J.  O.  Halliwell-Phillipps  (1845),  I.,  96. 

This  year  I  left  Bury  School,  wherein  I  had  so  abun- 
dantly profited ;  for  themes  and  verses,  which  I  made 
with  difficulty  at  my  first  coming,  before  my  departure 
thence  I  made  easily  and  dexterously — my  later  themes 
especially  being  large  and  solid,  and  my  verses  lofty,  and 
of  several  kinds ;  of  which  I  shall  presently  insert  some 
for  a  taste  of  the  rest,  out  of  an  exercise  book  written 
there,  which  I  had  still  by  me,  and  which  contained  in  it, 
besides  the  prose,  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
verses,  Latin  and  Greek.  I  began  now  to  master  my 
studies,  and  highly  to  esteem  and  prize  learning.  I  scarce 
met  with  any  Latin  author,  prose  or  verse,  which  I  could  not 
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interpret  at  first  sight,  and  had  in  some  good  measure  over- 
come the  difficulties  of  the  Greek,  though  I  could  never 
attain  to  any  great  perfection  in  that  tongue,  the  founda- 
tion being  at  first  ill-laid  in  London.  There  was  one 
pregnant  boy,  of  my  own  form,  a  notable  proficient,  whom 
I  especially  emulated,  and  therefore  with  him  easily  out- 
stripped the  rest  of  my  schoolfellows.  I  have  been  content 
to  neglect  my  food  sometimes,  but  often  my  sleep,  for  the 
furtherance  of  my  studies.  Mr.  Dickenson  did  very 
seldom  or  rarely  rebuke  me  for  neglect  of  my  book,  but 
often  for  my  sitting  up  too  late  at  it. 

I  was  at  my  first  coming  into  the  School  put  into  a  form 
somewhat  too  high  for  me,  by  which  means  I  made  haste 
and  took  pains  to  become  equal  to  those  with  whom  I  was 
ranked.  My  employment  also,  about  half  a  year  before 
my  departure  thence,  to  teach  most  of  the  upper  end  (for 
the  lower  end  was  taught  by  an  usher),  did  admirably 
further  my  progress  in  learning,  so  as  I  became  able  to 
instruct  and  overlook  them,  who,  I  am  verily  persuaded, 
had  better  profited  than  myself  at  my  first  coming  to  Bury. 
I  was  able  also  to  discourse  somewhat  readily  in  the  Latin 
tongue ;  so  as  one  Mr.  Hubbard,  a  Master  of  Arts  of 
Trinity  College,  in  Cambridge,  coming  one  day  into  the 
school,  and  addressing  himself  to  my  form  to  examine  it, 
and  at  last  singling  me  out  from  the  rest,  I  readily  entered 
the  lists  with  him  ;  and  ere  we  had  long  discoursed,  I  took 
twice  or  thrice  tripping  in  false  Latin,  and  gave  him  notice 
of  it ;  which  so  nettled  him,  as  he  brake  off  abruptly  with 
me,  and  awhile  after  departed  out  of  the  school.  .  .  . 

I  constantly  practised  also  my  former  course  of  noting 
and  writing  of  sermons,  by  which  means  I  had  attained 
before  my  going  to  Cambridge  a  great  insight  into  the 
very  body  of  divinity ;  and  was  the  means  within  a  few 
years  after  my  departure  from  Mr.  Dickenson,  by  my 
letters  of  advice  sent  to  him,  that  he  constantly  after- 
wards caused  all  his  scholars  to  take  notes  in  writing  of 
the  sermons  they  heard,  by  which  means  the  greater  part 
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of  them  (as  I  found  by  experience  with  my  own  brother, 
then  with  him)  got  more  knowledge  in  the  fundamental 
points  of  religion  than  many  Bachelors  of  Arts  had  attained 
unto  in  the  Universities. — Ibid.y  I.,  102. 

Besides  John  Dickenson,  so  affectionately  remem- 
bered by  Sir  Simonds,  two  other  head  masters 
of  the  early  period  deserve  a  passing  mention. 
Edmund  Coote,  who  held  office  for  one  year  only  (5th 
June,  1596,10  1 8th  May,  1597),  published,  probably 
during  that  time,  '  The  English  Schoolmaster,1  one 
of  the  most  popular  educational  books  of  its  day. 
This  work  had  reached  its  fortieth  edition  by  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  it  is  greatly  to 
be  regretted  that  no  edition  of  it  is  in  the  Library. 

Thomas  Stephens,  twice  head  master,  first  from 
1638  to  1645,  and  for  a  second  period  from  1647 
to  1663,  published  at  Cambridge  in  1651  an  edi- 
tion of  the  '  Sylvae '  of  Statius ; l  and  in  1660, 
'  T/oo7ro(Tx^LiaToAoym,  maximam  partem  ex  Indice 
Rhetorico  Farnabii  deprompta :  additis  insuper 
Anglicanis  exemplis.  In  usum  Scholae  Regiae 
Grammaticalis  apud  Sancti  Edmundi  Burgum.'  An 
interesting  account  of  him  and  of  the  red  cloaks 
which  he  introduced  for  the  use  of  boarders  will  be 
found  in  Dr.  Donaldson's  'Address/  pp.  33  sqq.  In 
the  first  year  of  his  mastership  (1638)  we  learn 
from  the  Minute  Book  of  the  Governors2  that  an 
'inventory  of  the  Books'  was  undertaken.  This 
inventory  is  not  to  be  found. 

Stephens  was  succeeded  in  1663  (3Oth  September) 
by  Edward  Leedes,  who  held  the  post  till  his  death, 

1  A  copy  was  presented  in  1896  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Oliver. 
-  A  series  of  Governors'  Minutes  exists  from  1589. 
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1 7th  November,  1707.  Born  in  1627,  Leedes  was 
educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  He  was 
the  author  of  Greek  and  Latin  Exercise  books,1  and 
of  several  other  small  works  intended  primarily  for 
use  in  Bury  School,  but  which  seem  to  have  at- 
tracted general  notice  judging  by  the  number  of 
editions  through  which  they  passed.  It  seems 
probable  that  he  was  responsible  also  for  '  Cate- 
chesis  Ecclesiae  Anglicanae,  una  cum  precibus 
aliquot  selectis  in  usum  Regiae  Scholae  Buriensis,' 
Cant.  1673  (reprinted  in  1747).  His  mastership 
was  eminently  successful ;  and  that  he  inspired  the 
most  grateful  affection  in  his  pupils  is  amply  proved 
by  letters  addressed  to  him,  and  pasted  into  the 
books  for  the  Library  by  which  they  were  accom- 
panied. These  letters  have  a  charm  of  their  own,  and 
we  need  not  apologise  for  inserting  them  here  in  full: 

gr  London  July  22d. 

Having  a  very  great  esteem  and  respect  for  yr  self, 
and  ye  place,  where  I  once  by  yr  assistance,  got  y*  little 
learning,  my  genius  was  capable  of,  I  have  procured 
Xenophon,  and  desire  you  would  accept  it,  as  a  small 
token  of  gratitude  to  yr  school  from 

Yr  Humble  Servant 

FRAN:  BULLER. 

In  Xenophontis  Opera  (Lut.  Par.,  1625.  F°.) 
The  book,  given  in  1695,  is  bound  in  calf,  with  a  de- 
sign of  a  burning  bush  on  both  covers,  and  the  words 
(front)  'Ardetnec  uritur,'  (back)  'At  semper  idem.' 

1  A  copy  of  his  *  Methodus  Graecae  linguae  docendi '  (Cam- 
bridge, 1699),  given  by  him  to  Bishop  Moore,  is  now  in  the 
University  Library,  Cambridge.  Dr.  Johnson  recommended  its 
use.  (Boswell's  Johnson,  ed.  Birkbeck-Hill,  Vol.  I.,  p.  100.) 
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Tullies  Orations  in  six  volumes  are  come  from  Holland 
wch  I  have  sent  to  the  binders  and  when  they  come  from 
thence  shall  get  them  conveigh'd  to  you  as  soon  as  I  can. 
And  if  you  are  pleased  to  insert  in  any  part  of  them  that 
they  are  given  to  Bury-school  as  a  small  acknowledgement 
of  his  great  care  of  and  kindness  to  me,  who  was  Master 
there  when  I  was  Scholar,  you  will  very  much  oblige 
Honrd  Sr,  yr  very  humble  Servant 

March  i4th  '99.  THO  LYNFORD. 

Thomas  Lynford  (1650-1724)  was  one  of  the 
Library's  most  generous  benefactors.  He  was  a 
Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge  (1675),  and 
subsequently  Canon  of  Westminister  and  Arch- 
deacon of  Barnstaple.  Seven  separate  gifts  of  books 
by  him  are  recorded.  In  Vol.  I.  of  the  edition  of 
Cicero's  'Orations'  (Amst.,  1695-9)  referred  to  in 
his  letter,  Leedes  has  written  a  short  account  of 
him  in  Latin. 


Hond:  Sr-  Bur7  Feb:  3d 

I  have  sent  you  by  my  Nephew  an  Aristophanes 
which  I  desire  you  will  please  to  put  into  the  School 
Library;  it  is  an  Edition  I  had  never  mett  with  before, 
and  a  very  fair  one  ;  the  only  fault  1  find  with  it,  is,  that 
it  bears  no  proportion  with  the  obligations  I  have  received 
from  the  School  or  yr  self,  which  justly  claime  a  better 
acknowledgment  from,  Sr,  yr  most  obliged 

Humble  Serv1: 

JOHN  TURNOR. 

In  Aristophanis  Comoediae  undecim  (Aureliae 
Allobrogum,  1607.  F°.).  Turnor  was  Recorder 
of  Bury.  Leedes  calls  him  '  egregium  aliquando 
hujus  loci  ornamentum  et  Prasceptoris  delicia?.' 
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Sr 

I  send  these  books  for  the  use  of  ye  Library  to 
remain  there  as  a  token  of  my  gratitude  to  you  and  the 
place  of  my  Education. 

I  am 
Bury  Sr 

Oclobr  19  Your  most  humble  Servant 

1706.  C.  MACRO 

Cox  Macro  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Macro  a 
prosperous  grocer  in  Bury.  He  was  educated  at 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge  (LL.B.,  1710;  D.D., 
1717),  and  at  Ley  den,  and  become  Chaplain  to 
George  II.  He  formed  a  large  collection  of  books, 
paintings,  and  medals.  His  gift  on  the  occasion  of 
his  letter  here  printed  was  an  edition  of  Justus 
Lipsius  in  six  volumes  (Vesaliae,  1675).  An 
account  of  his  life  and  collections  will  be  found  in 
the  '  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.' 

During  Leedes'  term  of  office  the  Library  received 
many  other  additions.  In  nearly  every  volume 
given  he  has  written  the  name  of  the  donor,  with 
the  date,  and  frequently  some  reference  to  his 
origin  and  attainments.  More  than  a  hundred 
separate  donors  gave  books  during  this  period, 
amounting  to  about  220  volumes.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  John  North,  afterwards  Professor 
of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  in 
1677  Master  of  Trinity  College;  the  brothers 
Batteley,  John,  the  historian  of  Bury,  Nicholas, 
Samuel,  Thomas,  and  Charles,  frequent  and  generous 
donors ;  Sir  Christopher  Wy vil ;  William  Clagett, 
Chaplain  to  Charles  II.,  and  controversialist;  Sir 
Dudley  Cullum,  horticultural  writer  and  experi- 
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mentalist  at  Hawsted  and  Hardwick ;  Thomas 
Macro  and  his  sons,  Thomas,  Fellow  of  Caius 
College,  Cambridge,  and  in  1718  University 
Librarian,  Cox,  whose  letter  to  Leedes  we  have 
printed,  and  Ralph ;  Sir  James  Burrough,  Master 
of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  and  amateur  architect 
in  the  classical  style  ;  Sir  Richard  Gipps,  Master  of 
the  Revels  at  Gray's  Inn ;  John  Covel,  Master  of 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  traveller  and  antiquary ; 
John  Moore,  successively  Bishop  of  Norwich  and  Ely, 
whose  large  library  was  given  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge  by  George  I. ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  editor  of 
Shakespeare.  Leedes  himself  gave  several  of  his 
own  works,  most  of  which  have  disappeared,1  and 
a  MS.  containing  the  Addresses  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
on  the  occasion  of  her  visit  to  Cambridge  in  1564, 
which  is  described  in  Appendix  I. 

In  1665  the  School  was  moved  from  Eastgate 
Street  to  Northgate  Street,2  and  in  1672-3  the 
Library  was  catalogued.  This  all-important  step 
is  foreshadowed  in  a  minute  of  the  Governors  of 
aist  March,  1672,  which  runs  as  follows: 

Thomas  Bekenham,  Bachelor  in  Physic,  John  Lany, 
and  Thomas  Shelley,  Esquires  were  requested  by  the 
Governors  to  take  a  view  of  all  the  books  in  the  School 
Library  and  to  make  their  report  what  books  are  fit  to  be 
continued  in  the  Library,  and  what  books  are  to  be  put 
out  of  the  same. 

1  His  Selections  from  Lucian  (London,  1678)  was  replaced  by 
Mr.  O.  A.  Clarke  in  1907;    and  his  'Eruditae  pronuntiationis 
Catholici  Indices'  (London,  1 701)  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Wratislaw  in  1888. 

2  See  Appendix  I.,  5.     The  School  was  again  moved  in  April, 
1883,  to  its  present  home. 
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Whether  these  gentlemen,  who  were  Governors 
of  the  period,  condemned  any  books,  we  do  not 
know ;  but  the  catalogue  must  have  been  taken  in 
hand  soon  after,  for  in  1673  ^  was  dedicated  to  the 
School  by  Edward  Leedes,  ample  room  being  left 
for  accessions.  It  is  a  folio  upon  vellum,  and  it  is 
divided  into  three  parts.  First,  a  list,  under  donors, 
of  books  given  before  1672  ;  second,  a  list,  roughly 
classified  by  subject,  of  books  in  the  Library  in 
1672,  to  which  no  donors  could  be  assigned  ;  third, 
a  list,  under  donors  once  more,  of  books  given  from 
1673  onwards.  The  volume  was  produced  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  is  one  of  many  indications  of 
Leedes'  love  of  books.  No  catalogue  prior  to  this 
is  extant,  and  the  only  trace  of  one  is  that  referred 
to  in  the  minute  of  1638  (p.  5).  In  1908  Leedes' 
catalogue  remained  the  sole  record  of  the  School's 
collection.  The  following  title  to  the  volume  is 
written  in  gold : 

LlBRORUM 

QUOTQUOT  IN  SCHOL^  BuRIATIS  LlBRARIA 

REPERIUNDI  ERANT, 

ANNO  DOMINI  MDCLXXII ; 

NECNON  ET  VIRORUM  QUANTUM 

SCIRI  POTUIT  QUI   DEDERUNT 

CATALOGUS. 

Cui    ACCESSIT    ET    ALTER 

INCEPTUS  QUIDEM   UTPOTE  VIM   DUCUM 

POPULARIUM   GRATIA 
SED  QUI  NULLUM   RESPUIT   NOMEN  BENEVOLUM 

TROUT    BONI    ET    LITERATI    HOMINES    FAVEBUNT 
IN    ^EVUM    FUTURUM    PROROGANDUS. 

The  dedication,  which  is  faced  by  a  bay  tree 
painted  on  the  vellum,  and  whose  leaves  bear  the 
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names  of  donors,  is  in  Leedes'  own  hand.1  The  re- 
mainder of  the  catalogue,  so  far  as  it  went  in  1673, 
is  in  another  hand.  A  good  many  later  entries 
are  in  Leedes'  hand  again.  The  dedication  reads : 

HUNC  LIBRUM 

IN    EORUM    QUI    SCHOLAE    BURIATIS    BlBLIOTHECAM 

COLLATIS  SYMBOLIS  AUT  AUXERE,  AUT  AUGERE  STUDEBUNT 

MEMORIAM 
(NISI  FALLIT  NOS  APOLLO  ET  VANA  LOQUUNTUR 

FOLIA  DELPHICA) 
.#iRE   MARMOREQUE  PERENNIOREM 

D.  D.  C.  Q 

EDWARDUS  LEEDES 

AN.  DOM.   1673 

ROGATQUE  OMNES, 

Qui   IN   IPSIUS  PER  SECULA  VENTURA 

SUCCESSURI  SUNT  LOCUM, 

UT 

QUORUM    NOMINA   POSTERIS    COMMENDAT 

H^c  LAURUS 
ILLI  EORUM  DONA 

A  TINEARUM   MORSU,   PUERORUM   UNGUIBUS 
PULVERE  SITU  ET  C^ETERIS  OMNIBUS 

LlBRORUM    HOSTIBUS 

ITA 
CUSTODIANT,    DEFENDANT,    TUEANTUR 

UT 

IPSORUM    CURA 

QUOTQUOT    HIC    QUERNIS    LOCULIS 

DISPOSITI    SUNT    LIBELLI 

CUM    IJS    ^QU^EVI    FIANT 

QuOS    SERVAT 

AUT  CEDRI  succus,  AUT  LIGNUM  CUPRESSI. 

1  A  similar  tree  occurs  in  the  Donors'  book  at  Magdalene 
College,  Cambridge.  See  Dr.  James's  <  Catalogue  of  Manuscripts,' 
No.  33. 
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Under  his  immediate  successors,  John  Randall 
(1707-15)  and  Arthur  Kynnesman  (1715-45),  the 
Library  continued  to  flourish.  During  Randall's 
mastership  an  important  donation  of  books  by 
Joseph  Weld  is  recorded  (1709),  while  Thomas 
Macro,  Fellow  of  Caius  College,  and  Thomas 
Lynford,  already  referred  to,  each  gave  a  copy  of 
the  first  edition  of  Bentley's  Horace,  which  ap- 
peared in  Cambridge  in  1711.  Randall  himself 
gave  books  during  the  previous  mastership,  being 
then  second  master,  and  Edward  Lany,  Master  of 
Pembroke  College,  gave  Cambridge  editions  of 
Homer  and  Clemens  Romanus.  Four  years  after 
his  resignation  Randall  published  a  book  (now  rather 
scarce)  which  he  called :  '  Nomina  quorundam  e 
primariis  olim  Regiae  Grammaticalis  Scholae  Buriae 
Sd  Edmundi  inter  Icenos  celeberrimae  carminibus 
illustrata'  (Londini,  1719.  8°.).  Two  copies  of 
this  book  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  Library. 

Under  Kynnesman  hardly  a  year  passed  without 
its  record  of  gifts.  He  himself  gave  books  on  four 
separate  occasions ;  as  did  John  Symonds,  Professor 
of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge; 
Sir  James  Reynolds,  Judge  and  Recorder  of  Bury ; 
and  Cornelius  Crownfield,  Printer  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge ;  and  there  are  important  dona- 
tions from  Thomas  de  Grey  in  1729,  and  from 
David  Fleming  in  1745.  Furthermore,  he  hit 
upon  a  means  of  adding  to  the  Library  which 
would  have  delighted  his  predecessor,  Edward 
Leedes.  This  was  the  devotion  of  part  of  the 
money  given  to  the  scholars,  when  they  ac~ted,  to  the 
purchase  of  books.  Some  twenty-one  works  marked 
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c  Ex  pecunia  discipulis  fabulas  agentibus  data '  were 
added  in  1741  as  a  result.  In  1751  five  more  were 
acquired  in  the  same  way. 

Kynnesman  was  succeeded  by  Robert  Garnham 
(1745-67).  In  1747  the  Library  was  given  a  new 
home,  as  the  following  minute  discloses : 

School  Hall  Chamber.  13th  April  1747.  At  an 
Assembly  of  the  Governors  there  this  day. 

At  this  Assembly  it  was  ordered  that  the  Comptr  Mr. 
Brand,  Mr.  Henry  Palmer,  and  Mr.  Clagett  be  a  Com- 
mittee to  give  order  for  removing  the  Books,  Book  Cases, 
Chests,  and  Evidences  belonging  to  this  School  out  of  the 
room  where  they  now  are  and  placing  and  fixing  them  up 
in  the  Chamber  adjoining  Southward,  in  such  manner  as 
they  shall  think  fit,  not  exceeding  twenty  guineas  charge 
without  further  order. 

It  seems  probable  that  it  was  on  this  occasion 
that  the  books  were  provided  with  the  class-marks 
which  remain  in  a  great  many  cases,  but  which 
are  long  since  obsolete ;  and  with  uniform  double 
lettering  pieces.  Additions,  however,  were  made 
very  slowly — at  any  rate  entries  of  donors  are  few, 
and  in  1761  they  cease  completely.  The  last 
entry  is  of  ten  books  given  by  John  Symonds.  In 
an  early  nineteenth  century  copy  of  Leedes'  Cata- 
logue, preserved  among  the  School's  Records  it 
is  stated,  with  only  slight  exaggeration,  that  '  from 
1761  to  July  1 8,  1806  there  has  been  no  addition 
to  the  School  Hall  Library.'  To  the  next  half 
century  may  safely  be  ascribed  the  heavy  losses  and 
wilful  mutilations  which  the  Library  has  suffered. 
Writing  in  1850  ('  Retrospective  Address/  p.  14), 
Dr.  Donaldson  refers  to  'a  large  collection  of  most 
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valuable  works  in  scholastic  and  other  theology,  un- 
fortunately no  longer  in  our  possession.'  At  the 
present  day  of  some  860  books  recorded  as  having 
been  in  the  Library  between  1550  and  1761  only 
about  500  remain. 

The  Library  has,  however,  been  saved  from  the 
utter  and  final  disintegration  which  befel  that  of 
Coventry  School.  The  collection  there  had  been 
brought  together  by  gift,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  at  Bury.  Many  of  the  books  were  of  the 
greatest  value  and  interest,  but  a  large  number 
were  defective  and  defaced.  The  whole  collection, 
with  its  extraordinary  corporate  value  and  local 
and  personal  interest,  was  sold  at  Hodgson's  on  nth 
November,  1908,  and,  as  if  to  make  a  clean  sweep 
and  be  done  with  c  those  old  books '  for  ever,  the 
Catalogue  and  Donors'  Book  were  sold  at  the  same 
time.1  With  this  melancholy  and  barbarous  episode 
fresh  in  our  minds,  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate 
Bury's  debt  to  Dr.  Ward,  Master  of  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge,  and  one  of  the  School's  Governors, 
who  in  1909  organised  an  examination  of  the 
Library,  and  eventually  undertook  to  put  the  older 
part  into  good  order.  Many  of  the  books  were 
found  to  be  in  a  condition  so  deplorable  as  to 
necessitate  skilled  repairs.  To  this  end  more  than 
five  hundred  volumes  were  transported  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  they  have  been  most  successfully 
treated  by  Mr.  Henry  Wicks,  repairer  to  the 
University  Library.  The  whole  collection  as  it 
now  exists  has  been  catalogued  on  cards ;  donors 
have  been  indicated,  and  references  given  to  Leedes' 

1  Now  in  the  University  Library,  Cambridge. 
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Catalogue.  A  considerable  number  of  donors  for 
the  period  down  to  1761  were  found  to  have  been 
unrecorded,  and  these  have  been  introduced  into 
the  old  Donors'  Book ;  while  a  new  book  has  been 
started  and  all  known  donors  from  1762  onwards 
inscribed  therein. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  about  1,500 
books  in  the  Library.  This  total  is  arrived  at  as 
follows : 

Books  known  to  have  been  acquired  by  the  School 

between  1550  and  1761  -  -  400 

Books  acquired  by  the  School  before  1761,  but 

unrecorded  in  Leedes  100 

Books  acquired  by  the  School  since  1761    -         -    1,000 

Total     1,500 

In  the  following  Appendix  some  of  the  more 
interesting  books  which  remain  in  the  Library  are 
described. 

APPENDIX. 
I.  MANUSCRIPTS. 

i.  Fragment  of  a  Missal.  xm.  cent. 

Vellum.  Four  almost  complete  leaves  in  a  handsome 
English  hand,  apparently  not  long  after  1200,  but  with 
music  in  notes  on  a  4-line  red  stave.  The  book  may 
probably  have  been  written  c.  1250.  Large  decorated 
capitals  in  red  and  blue.  The  fragment  is  from  the 
loth — 1 7th  Sundays  after  Trinity,  and  does  not  agree 
exactly  with  any  use  given  by  Dr.  Wickham  Legg  in  his 
edition  of  the  Westminster  Missal.  Is  this  a  Bury 
Missal? 

Used  as  fly-leaves  in  Merula  (Appendix  II.,  4). 
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2.  Fragment.  xm.  cent. 

Vellum.  Two  leaves  in  an  English  hand,  c.  1300, 
written  with  a  flexible  pen.  On  one  of  them  is  the 
following  colophon  in  red  :  Expliciunt  themata  de  sanffis  et 
de  dominicis  omnibus  per  annum,  de  apostolis  et  de  evangeliis. 
The  verso  of  the  second  leaf  contains  an  addition  in  a 
beautiful  hand  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Used  as  end-papers  in  Sallust  (Appendix  II.,  9). 

3.  Psalterium  cum  canticis  et  hymnis.     xv.  cent. 

This  MS.  has  been  fully  described  by  Dr.  M.  R.  James, 
Provost  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  his  work,  *  On 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Edmund  at  Bury '  (Camb.  Ant.  Soc.  8°. 
publ.,  XXVIII.,  1895),  pp.  93-5.  It  was  given  to  the 
School  by  James  Harvey  in  1706. 

4.  Addresses  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  1 564.    xvi.  cent. 

A  folio  on  paper  containing  32  leaves,  on  which  are 
written  out,  in  a  beautiful  sixteenth  century  hand,  ad- 
dresses, verses,  etc.,  presented  during  the  Queen's  visit  to 
Cambridge  (cf.  Nichols's  'Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth' 
(1823),  I.,  149  foil.,  and  Mullinger's  '  University  of  Cam- 
bridge,' II.,  187  foil.).  The  introductory  verses  are  headed 
*  Norfolke,'  and  the  c  Epilogus  ad  librum '  contains  the 
lines : 

'Vive,  valeque  diu  (Princeps  clarissima)  dicas, 

Beconus  dicat  vive,  valeque  diu. 
Tu  sileas,  istud  Beconus  insuper  addat 

Hunc  librum  (Princeps)  Consule  quaeso  boni.' 

It  appears  probable,  therefore,  that  this  collection  was  pre- 
pared for  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  in  attendance  on 
the  Queen  during  her  stay  at  Cambridge,  by  John  Becon, 
of  St.  John's  College.  Several  copies  of  verses  by  him  are 
included  in  the  volume.  Bound  in  limp  vellum  with  the 
royal  arms  in  gold  on  either  cover. 
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5.  Verses  on  the  removal  of  the  School,  1665. 

xvn.  cent. 

An  oblong  quarto  on  paper  containing  86  leaves.  The 
Introduction,  concerning  the  removal,  and  the  Oration 
spoken  in  the  new  School  by  James  Brome,  are  in  the 
writing  of  Edward  Leedes.  The  verses  are  all  by  boys 
then  at  the  School,  and  they  are  in  various  hands,  pre- 
sumably in  those  of  their  respective  authors.  The  Intro- 
duction and  selections  from  the  Oration  have  been  printed 
by  Donaldson  in  his  'Retrospective  Address'  (pp.  45, 46). 

6.  Musae  Burienses.  xix.  cent. 

A  series  of  eight  quarto  volumes  on  paper  in  which 
Prize  Exercises  were  written  out  by  their  authors.  The 
volumes  cover  the  years  1809  to  1855. 

II.  BOOKS  PRINTED  IN  THE  XV.  CENTURY. 

H.=  Hain:  Repertorium  Bibliographicum. 

P.  =  Proctor :  Early  Printed  Books  in  the  British  Museum. 

ITALY 
Venice 

Christophorus  de  Pensis 

1.  31  Aug.,  1499.     Polydorus  Vergilius :  de  in- 
uentoribus  rerum.    4°.     H. *i6oo8,  P.  5250  (type 
7  only). 

2.  6   Nov.    1 500.      Polydorus    Vergilius :    pro- 
uerbiorum  libellus.     4°.     H.  16011.     Type  7. 

Simon  Beuilaqua 

3.  20    Oct.    1498.     Lucanus :     Pharsalia.     F°. 
H.  *  10242,   P.  5409. 

Thomae  Westwray  quondam,     iam  Thomae  Ruddi  est. 
i.  c 
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Treviso 

Bartholomaeus  Confalonerius 

4.  1478.     Merula:   enarrationes  saturarum  lu- 
uenalis.     F°.     H.  *i  1091,  P.  6486. 

See  Appendix  I.,  i  ;  IV.  i. 

Bologna 

Benediclus  Heftoris  Faelli 

5.  1 8    Sept.,    1494.     Scriptores    de    re  rustica. 
F°.     H.*i4568,  P.  6626. 

Thomae  Westwray. 

Parma 

Printer  of  Hieronymus,  Epistulae 

6.  1480.     Nonius    Marcellus:     de    proprietate 
latini  sermonis.     F°.     H.  *i  1903(1),  P.  6856. 

7.  [1480.]       Festus :     de    lingua    latina.       F°. 
H.  *i  1903(2),  P.  6857. 

8.  ii    Dec.,    1480.     Varro:    de   lingua    latina. 
F°.     H.*i  1903(3),  P.  6858. 

Nos.  6,  7,  8  bound  together.     Italian  stamped  calf. 

FRANCE 
Paris 

Andre  Bocard 

9.  1 3  Jan.,  1497.     Sallustius:    opera  cum  com- 
mentariis.     4°.     H.  14232. 

Tho.  Andrews.     See  Appendix  I.,  2  ;  IV.,  2. 
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HOLLAND 
Gouda 

Gerardus  Leeu,^Xr/  press 

10.  Engbertus  de  Leydis  :  de  arte  diclandi.     4°. 
Campbell,  Annales,  678.     P.  8931. 
Bound  with  no.  4. 


III.  EARLY  ENGLISH  PRINTED  BOOKS  DOWN 
TO   1640. 

Apologie,  or  aunswer  in  defence  of  the 
Church  of  England.     See  Jewel,  John. 

1.  Bellot,  James.     The  French  Methode, 
wherein  is  contained  a  perfite  order  of  Gram- 
mar for  the  French  Tongue.  .  .  . 

i6mo.      15  cm.     London,  Robert  Robinson,  1588 
Given  by  Robert  Plummer. 

Brevissima  Institutio,  seu  Ratio  Gram- 
matices.  .  .  .  See  Lily,  W. 

2.  Butler,  Charles.     Rhetorics  Libri  Duo. 
.   .  .   Quibus  recens  accesserunt  de  Oratoria 
Libri  duo.  .  .  . 

4°.      19  cm.     London,  John  Haviland,  1629 

3.  Camden,  W.     Institutio  Graecae  Gram- 
matices    Compendiaria.       In    usum    Regiae 
Scholar  Westmonasteriensis. 

8°.      1 8  cm.     London,  John  Battersby,  1598 
Given  by  S.  Battely,  1692. 
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4.  Canini,  Angelo.   Angeli  Caninii  Anglar- 
ensis     'EAAr?vi<r^oc,    Copiosissimi     Graecarum 
Latinarumque  vocum  Indicis  accessione  per 
Carolum  Haubesium  locupletatus. 

i6mo.      14  cm.     London,  B.  Norton,  1613 

Imperfect  at  end. 
Common  Prayer.     See  Psalter,  1563. 

5.  Cooper,  Thomas.      Thesaurus   Linguae 
Romanae  et  Britannicae.     Ed.  i. 

F°.     33  cm.     London,  Henry  Wykes,  1565 
Donation  label  under  horn.1     Given  by  Thomas 
Andrews.     Wants  title-page. 

6.  Cooper,  Thomas.     Thesaurus    Linguae 
Romans  et  Britannicas.     Ed.  3. 

F°.     30  cm.     London,  1578 

D.,   S.     Collection   of  the   History   of 
England.     See  Daniel,  Samuel. 

7.  Daniel,  Samuel.     The  Collection  of  the 
History  of  England.     By  S.  D. 

F°.     29  cm.     London,  [Nicholas  Okes],  1621 
Given  by  Sir  Cane  James. 

8.  Gregory  Nazianzen.      Sancli  Gregorii 
Nazianzeni  In  lulianum  Inue6tiuae  duae. 

4°.     24  cm.     Eton,  John  Norton,  1610 
Given  by  Rev.  H.  Barrett,  1717. 

Grammar.      A   Short    Introduction   of 
Grammar.     See  Lily,  W. 

1  An  excellent  example  of  this  form  of  donation  label  will  be 
found  on  the  covers  of  '  Dialogorum  sacrorum  libri  IV.,'  autore 
S.  Castalione,  given  by  W.  Buckberd  in  1565. 
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9.  Holybande,    Claude.       The     Frenche 
Schoole-master. 

i6mo.      15  cm.     London,  W.  How  for 

A.  Veale  [c.  1580] 
Bound  with  no.  i. 

10.  Indulgence. 

From  binding  of  Calepinus  (Appendix  IV.,  7). 

11.  Indulgence. 

From  binding  of  Calepinus  (Appendix  IV.,  7). 

Institutio  Graecas  Grammatices.     See 
Camden,  W. 

12.  James  I.     Serenissimi  et  potentissimi 
principis  lacobi  .  .  .  opera. 

F°.     29  cm.     London,  B.  Norton  and  J.  Bill,  1619 

Given  by  S.  Howlet,  1681. 
Title-page  and  pp.  6n-end  missing. 

1  3.  Jewel,  John.  An  Apologie,  or  aunswer 
concerning  the  state  of  Religion  vsed  in  the 
same. 

4°.     20  cm.     London,  Reynold  Wolfe,  1562 


14.  AtiTovpyia  Bjoerravt/cTj.  .  .  .  Liber  precum 
publicarum    nunc    primum    graece     editus. 
Opera  et  Studio  Elias  Petiti  .  .  .   ("PaXr^iov 

TIjOo^ijTOU  KOI  BaaiAewg  rov  Aa|3iS.    .    .). 

8°.      17  cm.     London,  Thomas  Cotes,  1638 
Given  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Rodwell,  1862. 

15.  [Lily,  W.]     Breuissima  Institutio  Seu 
Ratio  Grammatices  Cognoscendae.     (A  Short 
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Introduction  of  Grammar,  Generally  to  bee 
vsed.  .   .  .) 

1 6mo.      1 5  cm.     Cambridge,  Cantrell  Legge,  1621 
Given  by  Samuel  Battely,  1692. 

I  6.    Minsheu,  John.       'Hy^wv  etc  rag  yXwo-erac, 

id  est,  Du6tor  in  Linguas,  The  Guide  into 
Tongues  .  .  . 

F°.     39  cm.     London,  for  John  Browne,  1617 

17.  New    Testament,    Greek.     T»/c   Katvnc 

Aia0r?/c»?c  'ATravra    .    .    .     Cum     Notis     Rob.     StC- 

phani  .  .  . 

8°.  17  cm.  Londini,  Apud  Richardum 

Whittakerum,  1633 

Printed  at  Leyden  by  B.  and  A.  Elzevier.  Bound 
with  no.  14. 

1 8.  Psalms.     The  Whole  Book  of  Psalmes. 
Collected  into   English   Meeter  by  Thomas 
Sternhold,  John  Hopkins,  and  others  .  .  . 

8°.      17    cm.     London,   G.    M.    [George 

Miller],  1638 
Bound  with  nos.  14  and  17. 

19.  Psalter.     The    Psalter    or    Psalmes  of 
Dauid  Corrected  and  pointed  as  they  shalbe 
song  in  Churches,  after  the  translation  of  the 
great    Byble :    With    certayne    addicions    of 
Colle6t.es    and    other    the    ordinary    seruice, 
gathered    out    of    the    booke    of    Common 
prayer,  .  .  . 

4°.      19  cm.     London,  William  Seres,  1563-2 

20.  Another  copy.     First  four  leaves 

missing. 
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21.  Reglas  gramaticales   para  aprender  la 
lengua  espanola  y  francesa.  8°.     'Paris,  1586' 

Printed  at  London.  Mr.  Sayle,  to  whom  we 
owe  the  detection  of  the  forgery,  suggests  Thomas 
Dawson  as  the  probable  printer.  Given  by  Joseph 
Weld,  1709. 

22.  Scapula,   Johannes.     Lexicon  Graeco- 
latinum  Novum  .  .  .     Editio  vltima  .  .  . 

F°.     35  cm.     London,  for  the  Company  of 

Stationers,  1619 
Printed  in  Geneva  capud  Philippum  Albertum.' 

23.  Speed,  John.     The  History  of  Great 
Britaine  .  .  . 

F°.     43    cm.     London,    William   Hall  and 

John  Beale,  1614 
Given  by  John  Symonds. 

24.  Speed,  John.     A  Prospecl  of  the  most 
Famous  Parts  of  the  World  .  .  . 

F°.     42    cm.      London,  John    Dawson   for 

George  Humble,  1631 

25.  Spelman,   Sir  Henry.     Henrici   Spel- 
manni  Equit.  Anglo-Brit.  Archaeologus  .  .  . 

F°.     28  cm.     London,  John  Beale,  1626 

IV.  BINDINGS. 

i.   Merula  :  Enarrationes  saturarum  Juven- 
alis.  F°.     Treviso,  1478 

Very  fine  diaper  binding  with  blind  tooling. 
The  characteristic  feature  is  a  tool  of  three  small 
rings  (diameter  3  mm.). 
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2.  Sallustius:    Opera.  4°.     Paris,  1497 

Probably  bound  in  Oxford.  Legend:  cjhs. 
Maria/ 

3.  Euclid :  Geometricorum  Elementorum 
libri  xv.  [etc.]  F°.     Parisiis,  [1516] 

Possibly  bound  in  Cambridge.  With  a  roll  of 
flowers  and  animals  very  similar  to  one  found  on 
bindings  in  the  University  Library  and  in  Queens' 
College,  Cambridge,  The  clasps  on  this  volume 
are  identical  with  those  on  no.  7.  Mr.  Strickland 
Gibson,  of  the  Bodleian,  informs  us  that  this  roll 
is  very  common  in  Oxford  libraries.  Given  by 
Thomas  Oliver,  1595. 

4.  Erasmus  :  De  duplici  copia  verborum  ac 
verum  commentarii  duo.          4°.     Selestadii,  1521 

Erasmus :  Parobolae  siue  similia. 

4°.     Basileae,  1522 

Bound  together  by  Nicholas  Spierinck  of  Cam- 
bridge. Rolls  i.  and  ii.  in  G.  J.  Gray's  *  Earlier 
Cambridge  Stationers  and  Bookbinders,'  plate 
xxvii  A. 

5.  Erasmus :  Moriae  Encomium. 

8°.     Basileae,  1522 

Bound  by  Nicholas  Spierinck.  Border  of  roll  iii. 
(Gray)  enclosing  a  plain  panel. 

6.  L.  Valla :  Libri  elegantiarum  sex. 

4°.     Coloniae,  1522 

Panel  binding.  Reverse:  acorns.  Obverse: 
quatrefoils.  These  panels  occur  on  a  copy  of 
c  Expositio  hymnorum,'  London,  Julian  Notary, 
1510,  in  the  University  Library,  Cambridge.  For 
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a  binding  of  a  similar  character,  but  signed  by  Jehan 
Norins  of  Paris,  see  *  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club, 
Exhibition  of  Bookbindings,'  1891,  Plate  X. 

7.  Calepinus:  Lexicon.       F°.     Haganoae,  1523 

Bound  by  John  Siberch  of  Cambridge.  Border 
of  roll  iii.  (Gray)  enclosing  a  panel  (four  rows)  of 
same  roll.  Cf.  plate  xxi  (Gray). 

8.  Chrysostomus :   Homiliae. 

F°.     Basileae,  1523 

Bound  by  Garrett  Godfrey  of  Cambridge.  Rolls 
i.  and  iv.  (Gray). 

9.  Homer:  Iliados.  4°.     Louvain,  1523 

Bound  by  Nicholas  Spierinck.  Rolls  i.  and  ii. 
(Gray).  Belonged  to  Richard  Rudd. 

i  o.   Despauterius  :   Rudimenta. 

4°.     Lutetiae,  1524 
Panel  binding  by  Julian  Notary. 

11.  Aristophanes:  Comoediae.    4°.    Paris,  1528 

English.  Two  rolls,  with  initials  c  H.  I.'  possibly 
Henry  Jacobi.  cf.  Weale's  c  Bookbindings,'  102-6. 
Autograph  of  Thomas  Andrews. 

1 2.  Urbnnus  :  Grammaticae  Institutiones. 

4°.     Basileae,  1530 

English  binding,  probably  by  Pynson.  An  inter- 
laced border  enclosing  a  plain  panel.  Belonged  to 
Richard  Rudd. 

1 3.  Linacre  :  De  emendata  struftura  Latini 
sermonis.  8°.     Parisiis,  1533 

Netherlandish  panel  binding.  Weale,4oy.  Auto- 
graph of  Thomas  Andrews. 
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14.  Aristotle     and     Xenophon :      Ethica, 
Politica,  et  Oeconomica.       8°.     Basileae,  [1535  ?] 

Bound  by  Garrett  Godfrey.  Roll  iii.  (Gray)  as 
border  enclosing  a  panel  ornamented  at  the  corners 
and  in  the  centre  with  impressions  of  a  stamp  not 
figured  by  Mr.  Gray.  Autograph  of  Thomas 
Andrews  on  title-page. 

1 5 .  Euripides :  Tragoediae  (Greek) .    2  vols. 

8°.     Basileae,  1537 

Perhaps  by  Garrett  Godfrey.  The  roll  used  for 
the  border  is  not  known  to  have  been  in  his  posses- 
sion, but  the  small  stamp  which  ornaments  the 
corners  and  centre  of  the  enclosed  panel  is  the  same 
as  that  used  in  no.  14  with  an  authentic  Godfrey  roll. 

1 6.  Caesar:  Commentarii.     8°.     Parisiis,  1539 
Same  roll  as  in  no.  1 5  ;  no  stamp. 

17.  Vives :  De  ratione  studii  puerilis. 

8°.     Basileae,  1539 

Panel  binding;  medallions.  Given  by  Joseph 
Weld,  1709. 

1 8.  Cicero:     Librorum    philosophicorum 
volumen  primum.  8°.     Argentorati,  1541 

Same  as  no.  16.  With  autograph  of  Thomas 
Andrews,  and  his  painted  armorial  book-plate. 

19.  Demosthenes:  Opera. 

F°.     Francofusti,  1604. 
English  binding.     *  I.  A.'  in  roll. 

20  Polybius  :  Historiarum  libri  qui  super- 
sunt.  3  vols.  8°.  Amst.,  1670 

The  stamp  used  at  the  corners  of  the  panel  on 
each  volume  bears  the  initials  *  I.  W.'  Given  by 
T.  de  Grey,  1729. 
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V.  BOOK-STAMPS. 

1.  Andrews  (Thomas).     'T.  A. 'with  ornament, 
on   covers.     Autograph   of  Thomas  Andrews   on 
title,  and  his  painted  armorial  book-plate  inserted. 
See  p.  i  and  note. 

Binding  of  C.   Stephanus :    Praedium  rusticum.     8°. 
Lutet.,  1554. 

2.  Cambridge    University.       Arms    within    an 
ornament.     Probably  a  prize.     Given  by  Thomas 
Folkes,  1716. 

Binding  of  Aristotle :  Opera.    F°.    Basileae,  1531. 

3.  D'Ewes  (Sir  Simonds).     His  arms  with  the 
inscription    '  Ex    dono    Simonds    D'Ewes    Eqvitis 
Avrati.'      This    stamp    is    figured    in    Mr.    Cyril 
Davenport's     '  English      Heraldic     Book-stamps,' 
(1909),  p.  138. 

Binding  of  Lucan :    Pharsaliae.     F°.     Basileae,   1578, 
and  seven  other  examples,  see  p.  2. 

4.  Smythe  (Thomas),  Viscount  Strangford.    Ar- 
morial.     Figured  in  Davenport,  p.   347.      Given 
by  John  and  Thomas  Hervey,  1680. 

Binding  of  Cluverius :   Germaniae  antiquae  libri  tres. 
F°.     Lugd.  Bat.,  1616,  and  three  other  examples. 

A.  T.  BARTHOLOMEW. 
COSMO  GORDON. 
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THE  TRIAL   OF  TREASURE,   1567. 
—A    STUDY    IN    GHOSTS. 

HE  'Trial  of  Treasure/  which  was 
printed  by  Thomas  Purfoot  in  1567, 
is  not  a  great  play,  though  better  than 
most  of  its  class,  but  as  an  early  ex- 
ample of  English  drama  and  English 
printing  it  deserves  that  certain  mysteries  connected 
with  its  appearance  should  be  cleared  up.1 

If  the  reader  will  turn  to  a  certain  List  of  English 
Plays  published  by  the  Bibliographical  Society,  he 
will  find  two  editions  of  the  piece  in  question 
recorded,  as  existing  one  in  the  British  Museum 
and  the  other  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  as  bear- 
ing the  same  date,  and  as  being  distinguished  by 
the  fact  that  the  former  'has  Purfoot's  woodcut 
device  of  Lucrece  on  verso  of  titlepage  and  again 
above  the  colophon/  while  the  latter  '  has  the 
device  at  the  end  only  and  has  no  colophon.' 
Now,  to  begin  with,  these  statements  are  in- 
correct, for  the  Bodleian  copy  has  the  woodcut 
on  the  verso  of  the  title-page,  and  neither  wood- 
cut nor  colophon  at  the  end.  The  description 

1  Writing  in  the  'LIBRARY'  in  1908  (ix.  400)  I  mentioned  that 
since  a  facsimile  was  now  available,  the  time  seemed  to  have  come 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  relation  of  the  two  similarly  dated  editions 
recorded  by  bibliographers.  An  attempt  to  follow  out  that  inquiry 
led  to  the  writing  of  the  present  paper. 
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is  also  incomplete,  for  it  should  have  been  men- 
tioned that  the  Museum  copy  is  obviously  imper- 
fect. The  text  on  Eav  ends  with  the  catchword 
'  Ah/  and  is  followed  by  a  single  leaf  containing 
the  prayer  for  the  Estates  on  the  recto  and  the 
device  and  colophon  on  the  verso.  Obviously,  as 
stated  in  Mr.  Farmer's  facsimile,  the  copy  wants 
the  one  leaf  £3.  On  this,  no  doubt,  the  text  ended, 
while  the  fourth  leaf,  containing  the  prayer  followed 
by  the  word  '  Finis '  and  the  device  and  colophon, 
completed  the  sheet.  In  the  edition  represented 
by  the  Bodleian  copy,  on  the  other  hand,  the  text 
continues  as  far  as  the  verso  of  £4,  where  it,  too, 
ends  with  the  word  '  Finis.'  There  is  neither 
prayer,  device,  nor  colophon. 

So  long  as  it  was  impossible  to  bring  the  two 
copies,  or  their  photographic  counterparts,  side  by 
side,  this  seemed  as  good  evidence  as  could  be 
reasonably  demanded  of  the  existence  of  two  dis- 
tinct editions.  Nevertheless,  as  soon  as  I  placed 
the  facsimile  of  the  Museum  copy  by  the  side  of 
that  at  the  Bodleian,  it  became  obvious  that  the 
evidence  which  seemed  so  clear  was  merely  in- 
geniously deceptive.  There  had  originally  been 
six  leaves  in  signature  E.  The  first  four  were 
occupied  by  the  text,  which  ended  on  E4V  with 
the  word  '  Finis.5  £5  was  filled  on  the  reclo  by 
the  prayer,  again  ending  with  the  word  c  Finis/ 
on  the  verso  by  the  device  and  colophon.  E6  was 
presumably  blank.  The  Museum  copy  wants 
£3,  4,  6 ;  the  Bodleian  £5,  6.  As  soon  as  I  had 
evolved  this  solution  I  turned  to  the  watermarks, 
which,  of  course,  told  the  tale  as  clearly  as  anybody 
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could  desire.  The  evidence  had  been  lying  there  all 
the  time,  and  everyone  had  been  blind  to  it. 

Now  that  I  have  exposed  my  own  misdeeds,  it 
remains  for  me,  by  way  at  once  of  explanation  and 
penance,  to  work  out  the  part  in  the  mystification 
played  by  the  first  editor  of  the  play,  J.  O.  Halli- 
well.  Being  perhaps  of  a  more  artistic  nature,  he 
has  covered  up  the  traces  of  his  perversity  far  more 
elaborately  than  I  ever  sought  to  do ;  but  I  think, 
nevertheless,  that  I  am  at  last  in  a  position  to  bring 
him  to  book.  That  I  am  so,  is  due  in  great  measure 
to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Falconer  Madan,  who  most 
obligingly  furnished  me  with  information  on  a 
number  of  points  regarding  the  Bodleian  copy 
which  I  had  omitted  to  note  on  the  occasion  of 
my  last  visit  to  Oxford. 

Halliweirs  reprint  of  the  'Trial  of  Treasure' 
was  published  by  the  Percy  Society  in  1850,  with 
a  preface  dated  21  December  1849.  ^n  ^is  he 
stated  that  he  had  followed  a  badly  cropped  copy 
of  the  original  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
Steevens,  and  had  only  later  discovered  that  a  copy 
in  the  British  Museum  exhibited  a  number  of 
superior  readings.  The  inference  was  either  that 
the  text  had  undergone  correction  while  passing 
through  the  press,  or  that  there  were  two  distinct 
impressions  of  the  same  year,  the  latter  view  being 
supported  by  the  facl  that  the  woodcut  device 
which  appears  on  the  back  of  the  title-page  in  the 
British  Museum  copy  was  absent  from  the  other. 
The  genuineness  of  the  variants  was  further  sup- 
ported (in  the  list  given  at  the  end)  by  reference  to 
a '  transcript  in  the  King's  Library,  British  Museum,' 
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which  is  quoted  as  giving  certain  speeches  '  as  in 
our  text/  and  not  as  in  the  Museum  edition.  In 
spite  of  this,  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt,  reprinting  the 
play  in  his  edition  of  Dodsley  in  1874,  conje6tured 
that  the  alleged  variations  of  reading  were  merely 
due  to  mistakes  in  the  transcript  used  by  Halliwell. 
Subsequently,  however,  he  seems  to  have  accepted 
the  evidence  of  the  device  and  to  have  forgotten 
his  scepticism  as  to  the  variants,  for  in  his  '  Play- 
Colledtor's  Manual'  (p.  232)  he  notes:  'Two 
editions  the  same  year ;  in  that,  of  which  an  im- 
perfect copy  is  in  the  Museum,  the  text  is  more 
correct.' 

Without  the  casual  mention  of  the  transcript 
among  the  King's  MSS.  (No.  298)  I  should  have 
had  no  chance  of  solving  the  problem  ;  but,  such  is 
the  irony  of  fate,  that,  by  the  very  reference  which 
seemed  to  authenticate  his  readings,  Halliwell  in 
fact  gave  himself  away  most  completely.  The 
first  thing  that  happened,  when  I  turned  to  the 
catalogue  at  the  Museum,  was  that  I  discovered 
that  the  transcript  was  Steevens'.  This  was  interest- 
ing ;  but  the  manuscript  itself,  when  it  came,  was 
a  disappointment.  It  was  obviously  a  transcript 
from  Malone's  imperfect  copy  at  the  Bodleian. 
There  was  the  device,  carefully  drawn  on  the  back 
of  the  title-page,  there  was  the  text  ending  with 
the  word  'Finis'  on  £4^.  No  doubt  Steevens  had 
procured  this  transcript  from  Malone's  copy  before 
he  acquired  an  original  himself.  Before  parting 
with  the  manuscript,  however,  I  thought  I  would 
check  Halliwell's  list  of  variants  both  with  the 
facsimile  I  had  with  me  and  with  the  transcript. 
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What  impelled  me  to  waste  my  time  in  this 
apparently  futile  manner  I  have  no  notion ;  but  I 
had  not  been  at  work  many  minutes  before  my 
interest  was  up  at  boiling-point  again,  and  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  or  so  I  had  solved  the  puzzle. 
It  only  remained  to  put  to  Mr.  Madan  on  a  post- 
card a  series  of  questions,  of  the  answers  to  which 
I  already  felt  morally  certain,  and  I  held  in  my 
hands  the  proof  that  Halliwell  had  printed,  not 
from  a  '  cropped '  copy  of  the  original  '  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  Steevens,'  but  from  Steevens'  tran- 
script of  Malone's  imperfect  copy,  silently  sup- 
plemented from  the  Museum  copy,  which  he 
alleged  he  had  not  '  noticed '  till  after  his  edition 
'  was  printed/  The  statement  as  to  the  device  is 
mere  mystification. 

Now  for  the  proof.  Of  course,  what  had  filled 
my  malicious  soul  with  delight  as  I  checked  Halli- 
well's  variants,  was  to  find  that  whereas  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  readings  of  his  edition  stood 
alone  against  those  of  the  facsimile  and  transcript 
alike,  and  were  obviously  due  to  transcriber's  or 
printer's  errors,  in  the  tenth  case  his  reading  agreed 
with  that  of  the  transcript  as  against  that  of  the 
facsimile.  Since  the  transcript  was  a  copy  of  the 
the  Bodleian  'exemplar' — to  use  Halli well's  own 
word — it  only  remained  to  verify  the  reading  of 
that,  to  convict  the  editor  of  having  followed  the 
transcript  in  an  accidental  blunder. 

First  let  me  put  beyond  doubt  that  the  transcript 
actually  is  from  Malone's  copy,  for  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  two  copies  might  lose  the  final 
leaf  of  print.  On  Biv  the  last  two  letters  of  the 
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marginal  direftion  '  Braggingly ',  which  have  been 
'  turned  over '  and  appear  in  a  line  by  themselves, 
have  been  cut  away  in  the  Malone  copy :  the 
transcript  and  Halliwell  have  'Bragging'.  Ci  and 
Civ  have  the  top  line  mutilated:  in  the  case  of 
the  first  the  transcriber  has  been  able  to  read  all 
except  the  name  '  Musonus,'  in  the  second  the  first 
three  words  only  :  Halliwell  follows  the  transcriber. 
At  Div,  1.  i,  the  Malone  agrees  with  the  Museum 
copy  in  reading  '  Tarquini#j,'  but  the  contraction 
mark  indicating  the  -us  is  so  faint  that  Malone 
himself  has  corrected  the  word  to  '  Tarquin '  at  the 
foot  of  the  page :  transcript  and  Halliwell  have 
'  Tarquin.'  On  E2V  the  top  line  is  shaved,  with 
the  result  that  '  fhall '  appears  as  '  man  '  (it  does  : 
try,  and  see!),  and  has  been  so  read  by  the  tran- 
scriber :  Halliwell  further  alters  it  to  '  must/ 

The  above  instances  have  also  incidentally  shown 
Halliwell's  dependence  on  the  transcript :  I  will, 
however,  add  a  few  more,  to  show  that  he  re- 
produces mere  blunders  of  the  transcriber  as  well. 
Thus  at  Bi,  1.  5,  the  original  reads,  'Howe,  in 
good  faith/  which  in  the  transcript  and  Halliwell 
appears  as  '  Nowe,  in  good  faith/  On  64  the 
transcript  accidentally  omits  the  speakers'  names, 
which  are  printed  in  the  margin,  and  Halliwell 
consequently  makes  the  whole  one  speech.  So 
again  on  B4V  both  the  transcript  and  Halliwell 
omit  a  marginal  direction  and  the  speaker's  name 
following  (11.  5-7).  Div,  1.  2,  original  '  Helio- 
gabolos  ' :  transcript  and  Halliwell,  '  Heliogabalos.' 
Dav,  1.  5,  original  '  ren  ' :  transcript  and  Halliwell, 
'  ten.'  In  every  other  instance  recorded  Halliwell's 

I.  D 
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reading   is  due   to  an  error  of  his  transcriber  or 
printer  :  they  number  forty-three. 

Lest  anyone  should  suggest  that  I  may  be  once 
again  the  fool  of  chance,  and  that  it  is  possible  that 
Steevens'  copy  with  the  variant  readings  had  by 
some  queer  freak  of  fortune  suffered  mutilations 
identical  with  those  of  Malone's  copy,  let  me  offer 
one  more  proof  that  the  transcript  now  among  the 
King's  MSS.  is  the  basis  of  Halliwell's  reprint. 
At  B3V,  1.  2  from  the  foot,  is  the  word  'creeled.' 
Halliwell  prints  '  ejecled.'  To  a  careful  inspection 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  transcript  reads  the  same 
as  the  original,  but  the  cr'  is  almost  indistinguish- 
able from  an  'i,'  and  it  so  happens  that  the  tail  of 
a  long  y  in  the  line  above  has  come  down  and 
ended  in  a  neat  dot  just  above  it,  thus  giving  the 
apparent  reading  'elected'! 

It  is  evident  that  the  whole  of  Halliwell's  text 
cannot  have  been  printed  off  before  he  discovered  the 
Museum  copy  of  the  original,  for  his  list  of  variants 
occupies  the  last  leaf  of  his  last  sheet.  That  being 
so  it  is  possible  that  the  prayer  for  the  Estates  was 
added  at  the  same  time,  and  that  Halliwell  merely 
forgot  to  mention  the  fact.  That,  however,  would 
argue,  it  seems  to  me,  a  far  closer  acquaintance 
with  what  was  taking  place  than  it  is  at  all  prob- 
able that  Halliwell  possessed.  I  do  not  for  one 
moment  suppose  that  he  was  guilty  of  perpetrating 
the  elaborate  and  futile  fraud  to  which  the  facts 
would  point  in  the  case  of  any  editor  reasonably 
conversant  with  the  work  which  appeared  under 
his  name.  I  imagine  that  someone  told  him  that 
there  existed  a  'copy'  (i.e.  a  transcript)  of  the  play 
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which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Steevens ;  that  he 
commissioned  a  transcript  of  this  to  be  made  under 
the  impression  that  an  original  was  meant ;  that 
the  transcriber  compared  his  work  with  the 
Museum  '  exemplar '  and  added  the  prayer,  and  on 
handing  over  his  work  to  Halliwell  mentioned  the 
existence  of  variants.  Halliwell  may  then  have 
compiled  the  list  at  the  end,  and  making  inquiries 
as  to  the  source  of  the  transcript  have  been  given  a 
reference  to  King's  MS.  298,  which  he  then  mis- 
understood and  thought  to  contain  corroborative 
evidence.  This,  at  least,  seems  to  me  to  offer  a 
possible  explanation  of  his  perverse  statements ;  but 
if  anyone  chooses  to  maintain  a  view  more  dis- 
creditable to  Halliwell  it  is  not  for  the  librarian  ot 
T.C.C.  to  defend  him  ! 

I  should  add  finally  that  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
sale  of  Steevens'  books  in  May  1800,  there  is  no 
trace  of  any  copy  of  the  '  Trial  of  Treasure.'  The 
only  other  copy,  besides  those  at  the  British  Museum 
and  Bodleian,  of  whose  actual  existence  I  am  aware, 
was  sold  at  Sotheby's  on  30  June,  1906.  It  was 
perfect  except  for  the  final  blank,  and  was  bought 
by  Mr.  Quaritch  for  £160.  It  is  now  in  private 
hands  in  America.  One  or  more  copies  also  passed 
through  the  Roxburghe,  White  Knights,  and 
Heber  sales,  but  are  not  otherwise  recorded.  There 
is,  however,  no  trace  of  more  than  one  edition. 

W.  W.  GREG. 
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ON  THE  SUPPOSED  FALSE  DATES 
IN  CERTAIN  SHAKESPEARE 
QUARTOS. 

'R.  ALFRED  W.  POLLARD  in  the 

most  important  contribution  to  Shake- 
spearian Bibliography  that  has  yet  been 
made,1  incidentally  returns  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  dates  of  the  nine  quartos, 
upon  which  Mr.  Greg  wrote  in  the  'LIBRARY*  of 
April,  1908,  and  subsequently,  and  strongly  con- 
tends in  support  of  Mr.  Greg's  view,  that  all  these 
quartos  were  printed  by  Jaggard  in  1619,  notwith- 
standing the  dates  on  the  title-pages. 

It  may  appear  presumptuous  in  a  mere  amateur 
to  dispute  this  hypothesis  :  but  I  am  sure  that  both 
Mr.  Pollard  and  Mr.  Greg  will  extend  their  indul- 
gence to  what  I  can  urge  on  the  other,  and  until 
lately,  accepted  side. 

Now,  I  am  not  contending  against  all  of  Mr.  Pol- 
lard, I  am  only  disputing,  or  rather  putting  forward 
what  evidence  I  am  able  against  the  later  half  of 
Mr.  Pollard  as  compared  with  the  earlier.  In  1906 
Mr.  Pollard  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
nine  quartos  in  question  were  as  compared  with  the 
others,  common  and  that  in  one  or  two  instances 
they  were  known  bound  together,  and  he  now 
shows  by  the  help  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Cole  that  they 

1  *  Shakespeare  Folios  and  Quartos.'     London,  1909. 
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exist  in  almost  equal  numbers.  He  therefore  sug- 
gested that  the  quartos  dated  before  1619  were 
remainders  collected  by  Jaggard,  to  which  he 
printed  others  in  1619  sufficient  to  bind  up  into  a 
saleable  volume.  This  suggestion  will  account  for 
the  survival  in  almost  equal  numbers  of  the  publi- 
cations in  question,  it  is  supported  by  the  apparently 
increasing  demand  for  Shakespeare's  works  as  shown 
by  the  publication  of  the  folio  a  few  years  later,  and 
by  other  instances  of  such  collections  as  Gascoigne's 
works,  1587;  Brome's  Five  New  Plays,  1653  anc^ 
1659;  and  Cokain's  Poems,  1662.  The  fact  that 
the  'Whole  Contention'  and  'Pericles,'  1619,  have 
continuous  signatures  tallies  well  with  the  theory, 
and  the  only  surprising  point  is  that  no  general  title- 
page  was  printed.  There  is  some  evidence,  however, 
as  Mr.  Pollard  points  out,  that  the  plays  were  also 
sold  unbound. 

Mr.  Greg  pointed  out  another  peculiarity  besides 
the  number  of  copies  extant,  namely  that  the 
printer's  device  common  to  the  titles  of  all,  except 
one,  of  the  nine  quartos  gives  them  a  family  resem- 
blance which  suggests  that  they  were  all  printed  at 
the  same  press  and  date.  This  device  which  consists 
of  a  carnation  and  two  other  smaller  flowers,  framed 
in  the  Welsh  motto  '  Heb  Ddieu,  Heb  Ddim,'  cannot 
be  traced,  according  to  Mr.  Greg,  in  any  other 
work  bearing  Roberts'  name  as  printer,  but  is  known 
to  have  been  used  by  Jaggard  after  he  had  acquired 
Roberts'  printing  stock.  The  inference  is  obvious, 
still,  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  Roberts  did  not 
use  the  device  because  he  is  not  known  to  have  used 
it  in  other  cases  ;  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  he 
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could  not  have  used  it.  Now,  Mr.  Pollard  shows 
that  Roberts  might  quite  well  have  used  this  device 
in  1600,  that  he  or  Jaggard  might  have  used  it  in 
1608,  and  of  course  that  Jaggard  could  have  used  it 
in  1619.  Roberts  was  probably  in  possession  of  the 
device  in  1600,  and  he  did  not  transfer  it  to  Jaggard 
until  1608.  But  I  have  found  a  further  and  more 
direct  piece  of  evidence  connecting  Roberts  with 
the  'Heb  Ddim'  device.  A  finial  ornament  will 
be  found  in  Nash's  'Teares  over  Jerusalem' 
1593,  which  is  undoubtedly  printed  by  Roberts, 
consisting  of  the  head  of  Pallas  with  a  cornucopia 
on  each  side,  palm  branches,  and  drapery ;  this 
same  finial  is  used  in  the  Heyes  quarto  of  the 
'Merchant  of  Venice/  1600,  also  undoubtedly 
printed  by  Roberts.  It  is  again  used  in  the  other 
edition  professing  to  have  been  printed  by  Roberts 
in  the  same  year,  together  with  the  'Heb  Ddim* 
device  on  the  title-page.  It  is  again  used  with  the 
Half  Eagle  and  Key  device  in  the  1600  edition  of 
the  'Midsummer  Night's  Dream/  also  professing 
to  be  printed  by  Roberts,  a  device  which,  like  the 
'Heb  Ddim'  device,  Roberts  seldom  used.  Of 
course  this  finial  would  pass  with  the  rest  of 
Roberts'  stock  to  Jaggard  about  1608;  but  it  is 
very  significant  that  in  none  of  the  other  quartos 
dated  1608  or  1619,  none  of  which  Roberts'  pro- 
fesses to  have  printed,  is  it  made  use  of;  and  the 
only  one  of  the  doubtful  1600  quartos  that  has  not 
got  it,  is  the  'Sir  John  Oldcastle.' 

If  then  Roberts  used  the  'Heb  Ddim'  device  in 
the  books  he  printed,  it  is  more  likely  than  not 
that  Jaggard  would  do  the  same  in  the  quartos  of 
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1619,  on  the  hypothesis  that  he  printed  them  to 
make  up  a  volume  of  Shakespeare  plays  from  some 
remainders  brought  to  him  by  his  purchase  of 
Roberts'  effects.  As  for  that  same  device  in  the 
1608  quartos,  they  were  probably  printed  in  Roberts' 
shop  by  Jaggard,  or  perhaps  by  Roberts,  or  with  his 
assistance.  By  our  hypothesis,  there  were  some 
remainders  in  Roberts'  shop,  which  he  would 
naturally  take  as  a  model;  and  since  eight  years 
had  elapsed  since  those  were  printed,  he  might 
easily  have  lost  sight  of  the  finial  he  had  then 
used. 

Mr.  Pollard  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  three 
of  these  doubtful  quartos  were  duplicates  of  the 
same  year.  This  accounts  for  there  being  remain- 
ders, but  otherwise  there  is  nothing  out  of  the 
common  in  two  editions  of  a  play  being  issued  in 
the  same  year.  We  know,  for  instance,  of  the 
1603  and  1604  editions  of '  Hamlet '  with  a  second 
issue  of  1604;  'Richard  II.,'  'Richard  III.,'  and 
'  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  each  had  editions  in  the  follow- 
ing years ;  and  there  were  two  editions  of '  Pericles '  in 
1 609,  and  two  issues  of  the  second  part  of 'Henry  IV.' 
in  the  same  year.  As  for  later  times,  I  have  in  my 
own  library  just  a  dozen  seventeenth  century  plays 
each  with  a  second  issue  of  the  same  year,  and  only 
two  of  which  call  themselves  second  impressions. 

There  is  another  point  in  the  title-pages  of  the 
quartos  in  question.  All  the  nine  quartos  are 
peculiar  in  comparison  with  the  other  quartos  in  the 
facl:  that  the  imprint  does  not  give  the  three  usual 
items  of  printer,  publisher,  and  where  sold.  Eight 
of  the  other  quartos  bear  no  printer's  name,  but  all, 
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with  three  exceptions,  have  the  address  where  the 
book  is  to  be  sold,  except  again  the  nine  quartos, 
some  of  which  give  the  printer's  name,  some  the 
publisher's,  but  none  give  both  and  none  give  the 
address.  The  three  exceptions  in  the  unquestioned 
quartos  are,  the  pirated  Danter's  'Romeo  and 
Juliet/  the  '  Hamlet,'  1603,  and  the ' Pericles,'  1 6 1 1 . 
Mr.  Pollard  says:  'Roberts  printed  addresses  on 
other  quartos.  Why  were  they  omitted  on  these 
nine  ? '  In  the  first  place  we  must  omit  from  our 
present  consideration  all  quartos  not  printed  by 
Roberts,  at  all  events  all  dated  1619  ;  which  leaves 
only  three,  or,  at  the  outside,  five.  Roberts  certainly 
did  not  always  print  the  publisher's  name  and 
address.  There  is  James  Bamford's  'Short  Cate- 
chism,'of  which  the  imprint  is:  'At  London,  printed 
by  lames  Roberts,  1597.'  And  another  without 
address:  G.  More's  'A  Demonstration  of  God 
in  his  workes,'  'At  London,  printed  by  I.R.  for 
Thomas  Charde,  1597.'  There  may  be  more,  but 
I  have  only  been  able  to  refer  to  those  books 
printed  by  Roberts,  which  happen  to  be  in  my 
own  library.  Further,  if  a  printer  himself  sells  the 
book  he  prints,  there  is  of  course  no  publisher. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Roberts  printed  the 
'Heb  Ddim'  'Merchant  of  Venice,'  1600,  for  him- 
self, seeing  that  in  that  year  it  was  his  own  property, 
stolen  perhaps,  but  still  his  property  more  than  it 
was  anyone  else's,  if  Shakespeare  himself  is  excluded. 
The  entry  in  the  Stationers'  Register  is  rather 
peculiar :  Roberts  got  the  entry  in  his  name  in 
1598,  but  no  permission  to  print  without  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  consent.  In  1600,  he  transferred 
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such  rights  as  he  possessed  in  the  play  to  Thomas 
Heyes.  What  were  the  terms  of  the  transfer? 
We  know  that  he  printed  an  edition  for  Heyes  in 
1600,  and  that  is  all.  May  we  not  fairly  suppose 
that  Heyes  had  more  influence  than  Roberts  had 
with  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  in  consideration 
of  the  transfer,  Heyes  got  the  permission  to  print, 
Roberts  was  to  do  the  printing  for  him,  and  to  have 
the  right  to  print  another  edition,  after  a  certain 
number  were  printed,  for  there  is  no  very  strong 
reason  why  Roberts'  edition  should  be  held  to  have 
been  earlier  than  the  Heyes  edition.  There  is  no 
evidence  for  this  beyond  the  fact  that  the  two  edi- 
tions were  printed  ;  but  neither  is  there  any  inherent 
improbability.  Roberts  may  have  waited  to  see  how 
Heyes'  edition  went  off  before  he  set  up  again  in 
new  type  his  own  edition.  Then  there  is  the 
Half  Eagle  and  Key  edition  of  the  'Midsummer 
Night's  Dream.'  If  Roberts  printed  it  for  himself, 
again  there  would  be  no  publisher's  name.  The 
only  remaining  play  is  the  'Sir  John  Oldcastle,' 
which  has  Roberts'  device  on  it,  and  the  publisher's 
initials.  As  for  the  1619  plays,  what  reason  was 
there  for  putting  an  address,  if,  as  we  presume, 
they  were  printed  to  make  up  a  volume  ? 

But  why,  it  might  be  asked,  should  Jaggard  have 
selefted  just  the  'Henry  V.,'  and  the  'King  LearJ 
of  1608,  for  making  up  his  volume  out  of  all  the 
quartos  that  were  published  between  1600  and 
1619?  The  answer  is  that  these  were  the  only 
quartos  printed  by  Jaggard,  or  by  Roberts,  within 
that  period,  with  the  exception  of  the  'Hamlet/ 
1604,  with  which  Jaggard  had  nothing  to  do.  As 
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regards  the  'King  Lear/  1608,  the  'Heb  Ddim' 
edition  was  printed  the  same  year  as  the  'Pide  Bull' 
edition,  and  left  on  Butter's  hands,  quite  possibly 
in  Jaggard's  office.  The  'Henry  V.'  belonged  to 
Paviour,  for  whom  the  edition  of  1608  was  printed, 
and  in  the  same  way,  may  have  lain  ready  to  hand 
in  Jaggard's  office. 

A  very  important  argument  against  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  dates  of  the  earlier  of  the  nine 
quartos,  is  advanced  by  Mr.  Greg,  with  consider- 
able confidence,  and  endorsed  by  Mr.  Pollard.  The 
investigations  of  M.  Briquet  have  shown  that  the 
water-mark  devices  which  appear  on  paper  from 
the  earliest  times,  produced  by  wires  laced  to  the 
sieves  used  for  lifting  the  paper-pulp  from  the  vats 
in  thin  sheets,  only  lasted  a  short  time,  and  had  to 
be  renewed  within  two  years.  He  was  able,  there- 
fore, to  show  that  further,  the  paper  itself  of  any 
one  batch,  was  all  made  use  of  within  about  ten 
years.  Now,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Greg  to  examine 
the  water-marks  in  the  nine  quartos,  and  if  he 
found  that  the  water-marks  of  quartos  professing  to 
have  been  printed  in  1600,  were  identical  with 
those  in  quartos  professing  to  have  been  printed  in 
1619,  there  was  a  very  strong  ground  for  the  belief 
that  the  date  of  1 600  was  false.  As  a  result,  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  some  of  these  water-marks 
were  identical  in  quartos  dated  1600,  1608,  and 
1619;  and,  not  only  that,  but  the  water-marks  were 
so  numerous  as  to  show  that  quite  a  large  number 
of  different  makes  or  batches  were  used,  proving 
that  the  printer  had  used  small  lots  or  remainders. 
The  'Whole  Contention,'  1619,  however,  which 
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has  continuous  signatures  with  the  'Pericles,'  has 
only  one  water-mark  throughout.  This  seems  at 
first  blush  to  be  very  strong  evidence  indeed :  but, 
if  we  examine  it,  we  at  once  see  that  the  whole 
evidence  depends  on  one  point :  that  is,  are  these 
marks,  which  are  apparently  identical,  really  iden- 
tical ? 

Mr.  Greg's  conclusion  assumes  what  to  me 
appears  to  be  an  entirely  untenable  proposition, 
namely,  that  the  papermakers  having  once  used  a 
particular  water-mark  for  one  batch  of  paper,  never 
repeated  it  for  another  batch.  Now,  is  this  likely, 
or  even  possible  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  does 
allow  that  they  repeated  their  designs,  then  he  has 
to  show  that  the  water-marks  in  the  various  quartos 
of  apparently  the  same  design  are  actually  from  the 
same  wires,  and  not  from  new  but  similar  wires. 
I  am  informed  upon  the  best  authority  that  these 
wire  water-marks  are  bent  up  by  hand  with  the  aid 
of  pliers  into  the  desired  form,  and  the  makers  are 
so  skilful,  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
new  design  from  the  old.  Any  one  who  will  ex- 
amine different  batches  of  say  modern  foolscap,  or 
even  bank-notes  of  different  years,  can  satisfy  him- 
self that  this  is  the  case.  If  that  can  be  done  now, 
it  could  be  done  formerly.  It  is  impossible  nowa- 
days to  tell  by  the  water-mark  whether  paper  comes 
from  the  same  wire  or  the  date.  It  must  be  equally 
impossible  to  tell  that  of  the  quartos.  At  the  same 
time  one  must  expecl  some  slight  variations,  and  in 
a  very  cursory  examination  I  have  found  the  same 
design  in  quartos  of  1600,  1608,  and  1619  varying 
in  measurement  as  much  as  one  millimeter,  and  also, 
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as  far  as  the  eye  may  judge,  showing  slight  variations 
in  form. 

Mr.  Greg  meets  this  by  saying  that  the  variation 
of  shrinkage  in  the  paper  might  account  for  varia- 
tions in  measurement,  while  slight  working  of  the 
design  might  account  for  variations  of  the  form. 
I  have  made  a  small  experiment  with  modern  paper, 
and  find  a  contraction  on  wetting  and  drying  of  one 
in  twenty-eight.  The  contraction  in  the  same 
proportion  to  make  a  variation  of  one  millimeter 
in  a  page  of  seven  inches  would  be  three-eighths  of 
an  inch,  or  far  more  than  is  probable.  The  very 
fact  that  the  c  Whole  Contention '  has  only  one 
water-mark,  is  an  argument  that  the  plays  were 
not  printed  at  the  same  time. 

I  think  that  I  have  now  touched  on  all  the  argu- 
ments advanced  by  Mr.  Pollard  and  Mr.  Greg 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  dates  of  the  nine 
quartos,  with  the  exception  of  the  type  used  for 
the  figures  of  the  dates.  These  figures  are  of  a 
comparatively  large  size,  not  known  to  have  been 
used  by  Roberts  in  any  other  books,  and  agreeing 
with  the  figures  used  by  Jaggard  for  the  1619 
editions.  But  do  not  all  the  arguments  showing 
that  Roberts  used  the  'Heb  Ddim'  device  apply 
also  here?  That  device  was  also  not  known  in 
other  books  by  Roberts,  and  I  hope  that  I  have 
shown  that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  he' did 
use  the  device.  If  Roberts  printed  these  1600 
quartos,  then  he  must  have  used  the  figures  in 
question;  all  the  books  printed  by  Roberts  have 
not  yet  been  examined,  and  the  figures  may  yet  be 
found  in  some  other  book. 
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Finally,  why  should  Jaggard  wrongly  date  certain 
of  the  quartos  ?  Both  Mr.  Pollard  and  Mr.  Greg 
apparently  feel  this  to  be  a  rather  weak  point  in 
their  argument,  and  give  various  reasons  for  their 
belief.  But  no  reason  hitherto  advanced  can  stand 
for  a  moment  if  it  can  be  shown  that  it  is  quite 
possible  for  the  quartos  dated  1600  and  1608  to 
have  been  printed  at  those  dates,  except  the  some- 
what fanciful  statement  that  the  public  preferred 
to  have  the  original  editions.  If  indeed,  Jaggard 
was  catering  for  this  sort  of  public,  he  would  have 
dated  his  'Merry  Wives'  1602  and  not  1619,  and 
his  'Yorkshire  Tragedy'  1608,  not  1619,  and  so 
forth.  We  have  already  seen  that  there  was  no 
reason  why  Roberts  should  not  have  printed  the 
'Heb  Ddim'  edition  of  the  'Merchant  of  Venice' 
in  1600.  Again,  there  is  no  reason  why  Fisher 
should  not  have  brought  out  another  edition  of 
the  'Midsummer  Night's  Dream.'  There  is  no 
reason  why  Paviour  should  not  have  brought 
out  another  edition  of  '  Sir  John  Oldcastle '  in 
1600.  'Henry  V.'  had  been  assigned  to  Paviour 
in  1600,  and  there  was  therefore  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  bring  out  another  edition  in  1608. 
If  Butter  brought  out  an  edition  of  'King  Lear' 
in  1608,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not, 
if  he  thought  proper,  bring  out  another  in  the 
same  year. 

It  is  not  for  the  defence  to  prove  their  case,  but 
for  those  who  make  a  somewhat  improbable  charge 
to  prove  theirs.  This,  I  humbly  submit,  they  have 
not  yet  done. 

ALFRED  H.  HUTH. 
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IT  is  a  pleasure  to  answer  the  arguments  of  a  critic 
so  courteous  as  Mr.  Huth,  more  especially  as  by 
adopting  my  original  theory  as  to  the  disputed 
quartos  he  has  provided  me  with  a  mattress  on 
which  to  fall.  But  my  'remainder*  theory  has 
already  served  Mr.  Greg  and  myself  as  a  spring- 
board from  which  to  leap  to  that  which  we  now 
hold  and  I  still  hope  to  persuade  Mr.  Huth  that 
this  is  its  proper  use.  Meanwhile,  the  fad  that  he 
too  believes  that  the  nine  quartos  bound  together 
in  the  volumes  owned  by  Edward  Gwynn  and 
Mr.  Hussey  are  really  linked  in  some  way  to  each 
other  and  were  put  on  the  market  together  in  1619 
substantially  shortens  the  argument.  Either  the 
plays  in  question  were  printed  in  the  years  with 
which  they  are  dated  and  unsold  copies  of  those  of 
'  1600' and  '  1608' remaindered  in  1619,  or  they 
were  all  printed  in  1619  and  the  earlier  dates  are 
false.  As  an  upholder  of  the  former  view,  Mr.  Huth 
claims  the  privileges  which  English  courts  of  justice 
habitually  grant  to  the  'defence/  But  after  all  no 
one  is  going  to  be  hanged,  and  if  only  two  explana- 
tions are  possible  we  must  not  be  precluded  from 
accepting  the  one  which  best  fits  the  fads.  Both 
theories  explain  equally  well  the  frequency  with 
which  these  quartos  occur  as  compared  with  others, 
but  I  hope  to  show  that  on  every  other  point  the  're- 
mainder' theory,  if  it  explains  anything  at  all,  leaves 
an  unexplained  margin  to  chance  or  coincidence, 
while  the  one-date  theory  covers  the  ground. 

Let  me  take  Mr.  Huth's  points  in  order. 

(i)  As  to  the  'Heb  Ddieu  Heb  Ddim'  device, 
the  use  of  this  on  eight  out  of  the  nine  quartos  is 
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fully  explained  if  they  were  all  printed  by  Jaggard 
in  1619.  Diligent  search  has  not  availed  to  find  a 
single  instance  of  the  use  of  this  device  by  Roberts. 
I  have  made  my  critics  a  present  of  the  hypothesis 
that  Richard  Jones,  its  previous  owner,  might  have 
given  it  to  Roberts  in  1598.  But  I  showed  at  the 
same  time  that  Roberts  could  hardly  have  used  it  as 
early  as  1600  without  getting  into  trouble  with 
William  White  to  whom  Jones  had  sold  his  press. 
In  any  case  the  'remainder'  theory  does  not  explain 
why  a  device  which  Roberts  is  never  known  to 
have  used  on  any  other  book  should  suddenly  appear 
on  two  plays  dated  1600  ('Merchant  of  Venice' 
and  'Sir  J.  Oldcastle').  We  may  give  as  little 
weight  as  we  please  to  the  point,  but  for  that  little 
it  must  count,  until  another  instance  of  Roberts'  use 
of  the  device  is  found. 

(2)  Mr.  Huth's  point  that  the  Minerva  tailpiece 
is  used  in  the  'Merchant  of  Venice'  and  the 'Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,'  and  in  these  alone  of  the 
nine  quartos  is  part  of  my  own  case.     The  whole 
object  of  the  misdatings,  according  to  my  theory, 
was  to  cover  the  theft  of  these  two  plays  by  sug- 
gesting that  the  copyrights  in  them  had  originally 
belonged  to  Roberts  and  had  therefore  passed  to 
Jaggard  as  his  successor.     The  use  in  these  two  plays 
of  an  ornament  which   Roberts  had  used  in   the 
Heyes  quarto  of  the  '  Merchant  of  Venice '  would 
thus  be  appropriate. 

(3)  Mr.   Huth   suggests  that  'there  is  nothing 
out  of  the  common  in  two  editions  of  a  play  being 
issued  in  the  same  year,'  though  he  can  only  quote 
one    other    instance    among    Shakespeare's    plays. 
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But  the  point  is  not  merely  that  the  'Merchant  of 
Venice'  and  the  'Midsummer  Night's  Dream'  (and 
also  '  Sir  John  Oldcastle')  in  1600,  and  King  Lear 
in  1608,  went  through  two  editions,  but  that  (a)  in 
all  the  instances  the  second  edition  should  have  been 
so  unsuccessful  that  there  remained  unsold  in  1619 
a  number  of  copies  large  enough  for  other  plays  to 
be  printed  to  sell  with  them,  (b)  that  in  all  these 
unlucky  second  editions  there  was  an  unexplained 
and  very  awkward  change  either  of  the  printer  or 
of  the  publisher. 

(4)  Mr.  Huth  minimizes  the  force  of  the  point 
that   the   short   imprints  on   these  plays  have   no 
parallels,  save  some  clear  piracies,  among  Shakes- 
peare quartos,  by  showing  that  Roberts  sometimes 
used  short  imprints  on  other  books.     Some  day  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  examine  these  other  books. 
My  point  was  confined  solely  to  the  abnormality  of 
these  short  imprints  among  those  of  Shakespeare 
quartos.     Mr.  Huth's  non-Shakespearian  parallels 
leave  it  untouched.     It  must  be  noted,  moreover, 
that  while  Roberts  might  of  course,  if  he  pleased, 
omit  any  address  from  a  book  he  was  printing  for 
himself,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  or  how  in  1600 
and    1608   he  should  have   persuaded   Pavier  and 
Butter  to  allow  him  to  omit  theirs. 

(5)  Mr.    Huth    lightens    his    defence    in    some 
respects  by  admitting  that  the  edition  of  the  'Mer- 
chant of  Venice'  'Printed  by  J.   Roberts'  may  be 
later  than  that  'Printed  by  I.R.  for  Thomas  Heyes.' 
But  this  lands  him  in  the  necessity  of  supposing 
that  Roberts  printed  an  edition  for  himself  within 
a  few  months  of  assigning  his  rights  (2 8th  October, 
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1600)  to  Heyes.  In  the  same  way,  on  his  theory, 
Fisher  after  entering  the  'Midsummer  Night's 
Dream' as  his  copyright  (8th  O6tober,  1600)  must 
have  acquiesced  in  Roberts  speedily  reprinting  it 
on  his  own  account.  Elizabethan  stationers  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  thus  meekly  allowing  their  duly 
copyrighted  books  to  be  printed  by  others,  and  the 
fact  that  in  each  case  the  copyright  had  been  taken 
out  as  late  as  October  makes  acquiescence  in  another 
edition  being  printed  in  the  same  year,  even  if  we 
extend  the  year  to  25th  March,  more  than  ever 
improbable.  On  the  other  hand  in  1619  Thomas 
Heyes  was  dead,  Fisher  seems  to  have  long  since 
disappeared,  and  the  two  plays  may  well  have  seemed 
derelicts  which  might  be  snapped  up  without  any 
great  risk.  That  it  was  in  1619,  and  not  in  1600, 
that  the  'Merchant  of  Venice'  was  reprinted  we 
have  strong  evidence  in  the  re-entry  of  the  play  by 
Laurence  Heyes  on  8th  July  of  that  year.  The 
fact  that  a  nineteen-year-old  edition  was  then  being 
remaindered  would  have  been  a  far  smaller  incentive 
to  Laurence  Heyes  to  assert  his  rights  than  the 
appearance  of  a  new  edition. 

(6)  Mr.  Huth's  assertion  that  because  new  water- 
marks can  now  be  made  so  like  to  old  ones  as  to 
be  indistinguishable  from  them  this  could  also  be 
done  three  hundred  years  ago  is  a  little  startling, 
but  need  not  be  gainsaid.  It  is  impossible,  of 
course,  to  prove  that  the  early  papermakers  were 
unable  to  copy  a  design  'exaffly,'  because  if  an 
exact  copy  was  ever  produced  we  should  have  no 
means  of  distinguishing  it  from  an  original.  It  is 
not  easy,  however,  to  see  why  they  should  have 

i.  E 
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troubled  to  be  exadt.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
that  closely  similar,  but  not  identical,  designs 
were  used,  simultaneously  or  successively,  by  the 
same  papermakers.  In  this  connection  Mr.  Huth 
attaches  importance  to  a  difference  of  a  milli- 
metre in  the  measurements  of  designs  which 
Mr.  Greg  regards  as  identical,  and  doubts  as  to 
whether  a  difference  of  this  extent  can  fairly  be 
explained  by  shrinkage  after  wetting.  As  to  this 
his  own  experiment  shows  a  shrinkage  of  i  in  28, 
and  the  shrinkage  of  f ;/  in  a  page  of  seven  inches 
which  he  regards  as  'far  more  than  is  probable'  is 
only  half  as  much  again  (3  in  56).  But  let  it  be 
granted  for  the  moment  that  the  water-marks  which 
are  common  in  the  quartos  dated  1600,  1608  and 
1619  are,  as  he  supposes,  not  identical,  but  Variants 
of  the  same  design,  is  the  coincidence  of  the  use  of 
paper  from  the  same  makers  over  a  period  of  nine- 
teen years  much  less  extraordinary  ?  Mr.  Jaggard 
of  Liverpool,  who  has  piously  collected  works  printed 
by  his  Elizabethan  ancestor,  has  shown  in  this 
magazine  (X.  208  sq.)  that  similar  marks  are  found 
in  books  printed  by  Jaggard.  One  of  these,  indis- 
tinguishable from  that  of  the  same  design  found  in 
the  quartos  occurs  in  a  book  of  1612,  another  in  a 
book  of  1614,  another  in  1615,  another  in  1619, 
three  in  a  book  of  1620,  one  in  a  book  of  1624. 
This  is  exa<5tly  what  M.  Briquet's  researches  would 
lead  us  to  expecl.  The  papers  used  in  the  quartos 
were  a  job  lot,  and  we  find  four  examples  of  them 
in  other  books  of  1619  and  1620  as  against  three 
earlier  and  one  later.  This  is  all  simple  and  regu- 
lar, whereas  an  elaborate  series  of  interlaced  water- 
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marks  in  books  of  1600,  1608  and  1619  involves  co- 
incidences passingall  belief,  whether  we  regard  marks 
differing  by  a  millimetre  as  identical  or  variants. 

(7)  Mr.  Huth  lightly  dismisses  the  argument 
from  the  use  for  the  dates  on  all  the  title-pages  of 
exceptionally  large  numerals  not  found  in  any  other 
books  printed  by  Roberts.  By  yet  another  resort 
to  chance  and  coincidence  the  difficulty  may  no 
doubt  be  surmounted,  but  the  difficulty  as  to  the 
type  in  which  seven  of  the  nine  plays  is  printed  is 
in  my  judgment  insurmountable,  though  Mr.  Huth 
hardly  alludes  to  it.  Roberts  in  1600  possessed  a 
fount  of  type  of  identically  the  same  size,  and  used 
it  for  printing  the  Heyes  quarto  of  the  'Merchant 
of  Venice/  After  1600  he  went  on  using  this  old 
fount.  Yet  if  he  printed  the  three  quartos  of  the 
volume  which  bear  the  date  1600  he  possessed  in 
that  year  a  new  fount,  which  we  subsequently  find  in 
the  hands  of  Jaggard,  without  any  single  book  from 
Roberts's  press  during  the  intervening  eight  years 
having  been  printed  in  it,  either  wholly  or  in  part. 
Of  course  it  is  conceivable  that  a  book  from  his 
press  in  this  type  may  yet  be  found,  as  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  we  may  find  a  book  from  his  press 
bearing  the  'Heb  Ddieu  Heb  Ddim'  device,  or  a 
book  dated  with  the  large  numerals  which  Jaggard 
began  using  about  1610.  It  is  open  to  anyone  to 
look  for  these  books  as  long  as  he  likes,  but  our 
courts  of  law  permit  death  to  be  'presumed'  in 
certain  cases,  and  those  who  have  searched  honestly 
and  diligently  for  these  books,  can  hardly  be  denied 
the  right  to  draw  some  inference  from  their  failure 
to  find  them. 
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(8)  There  is  one  other  argument  against  the 
'  Roberts '  editions  of  the  '  Merchant  of  Venice ' 
and  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  *  having  been 
printed  in  1600  which  Mr.  Huth  passes  over  alto- 
gether, perhaps  because  it  was  rather  tentatively 
put  forward  in  my  book — the  argument  from  their 
more  modern  spelling.  I  have  since  carried  my 
examination  of  this  point  a  little  further  by  draw- 
ing up  a  table  of  all  the  variations  of  spelling  be- 
tween the  two  pairs  of  quartos  for  the  first  scene  of 
each  play,  and  the  results  are  so  striking  that  I 
attach  considerable  importance  to  them.  In  253 
lines  the  Fisher  quarto  of  the  '  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream '  has  a  more  modern  spelling  28  times,  the 
Roberts  quarto  92  times,  or  more  than  three  times 
as  often.  In  183  lines  of  the  '  Merchant  of  Venice' 
the  '  Heyes '  quarto  has  a  more  modern  spelling  1 5 
times,  the  'Roberts'  quarto  52  times,  again  more 
than  three  times  as  often.  As  on  Mr.  Huth's  hypo- 
thesis the  two  editions  of  the  '  Merchant  of  Venice  ' 
were  both  printed  by  Roberts  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  this  difference  is  surely  not  negligible.  In 
these  changes  of  spelling  the  largest  class  is  that  of 
words  fwhere  a  superfluous  '  e '  has  been  dropped. 
Thus  we  find  '  go  '  and  '  do  '  superseding  '  goe  '  and 
'doe'  with  some  regularity.  Again,  terminal  '-ie' 
('  portlie,'  '  sandie,'  '  grauitie,'  '  warrantie,'  '  com- 
moditie')  is  replaced  by  '-y'  ('portly,'  'sandy,'  etc.). 
In  another  class  (I  regret  to  say)  we  see  '  oa '  super- 
seding '  o,'  '  roaring '  and  '  moane  '  taking  the  place 
of '  roring  '  and  '  mone  ' ;  so  again  we  find  '  yeares ' 
for  'y ceres'  and  'receive'  for  '  receaue,'  also  'grant' 
and  'bechanc'd'  for  'graunt'  and  '  bechaunc'd.'  It 
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will  be  observed  that  all  these  are  quite  simple 
words,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
compositors  made  the  changes  more  or  less  uncon- 
sciously. Nevertheless  they  constitute  a  difference 
in  the  typographical  habits  of  the  office,  and  as 
they  are  strongly  on  the  side  of  modernity,  we  are 
entitled  to  add  them  to  the  other  evidence  which 
points  to  these  quartos  having  been  printed  at  a 
later  date  than  those  which  rightfully  claim  to  be 
of  the  year  1600. 

The  single  supposition  that  Jaggard  gave  old 
dates  to  his  new  editions  clears  up  all  these  troubles. 
I  am  very  grateful  to  my  friend  Mr.  Greg  for 
giving  me  a  lead  in  taking  this  leap,  and  am  sure 
that  Mr.  Huth  will  find  himself  far  more  comfort- 
able if  he  takes  it  also.  If  one  persists  a  spring- 
board as  a  mattress  it  becomes  a  plank-bed. 

ALFRED  W.  POLLARD. 
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THE  PROTESTANT  PRESS  IN  THE 
REIGN    OF    QUEEN    MARY. 

N  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  to  the 
throne  of  England  in  July,  1553,  many 
Protestant  divines  fled  abroad,  or  hid 
themselves  in  the  remote  corners  of  the 
land,  and  employed  their  time  in  writ- 
ing or  translating  treatises,  exhortations,  and  letters 
to  '  the  faithful/  in  which  the  doclrines  of  Roman 
Catholicism,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Anglican  hier- 
archy, who  carried  out  the  behests  of  Queen  Mary 
and  her  Council,  were  bitterly  attacked. 

The  printing  and  publication  of  this  literature 
was,  manifestly,  a  dangerous  undertaking  in  this 
country,  and  every  means  was  adopted  by  the 
printer  or  printers  of  these  books,  to  conceal  their 
identity  and  evade  discovery.  Type  of  foreign 
character  was  obtained  and  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  ordinary  founts  of  an  English  printing- 
office.  Wood-cut  initials  were  sparingly  used,  and 
these  were  of  the  commonest  kind,  or  such  as  were 
not  likely  to  be  easily  identified ;  while  all  sorts  of 
fictitious  imprints,  such  as  '  Rome,  before  the  castel 
of  S.  Angel/  '  Strasbourg,  at  the  Golden  Bible/ 
'  Southwark  by  Christopher  Truthal/  were  placed 
in  them  with  the  same  object 

It  so  happens,  however,  that  some  of  these  little 
octavos,  have  in  them  a  device,  which  has  been 
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identified,  as  having  been  used  at  a  later  date,  by  a 
London  printer,  named  Hugh  Singleton.  This  has 
still  further  complicated  matters,  and  librarians  and 
bibliographers  have  been  sorely  puzzled  as  to  their 
place  of  printing,  and  have  too  often  made  wild 
guesses  at  some  foreign  town,  or  have  given  the 
matter  up  in  despair. 

In  the  following  notes  an  attempt  is  made  to 
clear  up  the.  mystery.  It  is  no  light  task,  being 
beset  at  every  step  with  pitfalls,  and  bristling  with 
technical  difficulties.  There  may  be  some  who 
will  differ  from  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  this 
paper ;  but  a  long  and  very  careful  examination  of 
these  books  has  brought  to  light  many  points  of 
resemblance,  linking  them  to  one  another  in  a 
remarkable  way,  and  leading  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  printed  at  one  press  and  one  press  only. 
Unfortunately,  the  evidence  leaves  the  question  of 
the  locality  of  that  press  still  in  doubt,  but  some 
suggestions  are  based  upon  it,  and  are  offered  as  a 
possible  solution  of  this  vexed  question. 

It  was  about  November,  1553,  that  there  ap- 
peared an  English  translation  of  Stephen  Gardiner's 
treatise,  e  De  vera  obedientia '  in  a  small  octavo  of 
1 1 6  pages,  which  was  stated  to  have  been  printed 
'  in  Rome  before  the  castel  of  S.  Angel,  at  the  signe 
of  S.  Peter.'  This  was  followed  in  December  by 
another  octavo,  bearing  the  title,  '  The  Vocacyon 
of  John  Bale/  printed  in  the  same  type  and  bearing 
the  same  imprint,  while  some  time  during  the  year, 
but  without  other  date,  there  appeared  a  third  book, 
John  Calvin's  'Certaine  Homilies,'  again  in  the  same 
type  and  with  the  same  imprint. 
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The  type  used  for  the  text  of  these  three  books 
is  a  thin-faced  black  letter  of  English  character,  and 
yet,  as  far  as  we  know,  unlike  any  in  use  in  any 
English  printing-house  at  that  time.  It  measures 
1 10  mm.  to  27  lines,  and  contains  a  lower  case  cj,'  a 
most  unusual  letter  to  find  in  a  compositor's  box  in 
1553,  and  which  is  here  used  in  place  of  a  capital '  I  * 
wherever  the  personal  pronoun  requires  it.  This 
letter  is,  however,  only  found  in  Calvin's  'Homilies.' 

The  only  initials  used  in  the  books  are  roman  letters 
with  conventional  scroll  work,  and  were  quite  likely 
of  English  workmanship.  They  only  occur  two  or 
three  times,  ordinary  canon  black  letter  capitals, 
such  as  were  common  to  every  printing-office  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  being  chiefly  em- 
ployed. A  fount  of  pica  roman  is  found  in  the 
text  for  quotations,  strokes  were  used  for  punctua- 
tion, and  two  out  of  the  three  books  have  running 
titles  and  marginalia,  while  one  only  has  foliation. 

The  title-pages  resemble  each  other  closely,  and 
have  a  strikingly  English  look  about  them,  the  first 
line  being  in  canon  black  letter,  the  second  in  a 
slightly  smaller  size  of  the  same  letter,  perhaps 
great  primer,  and  the  third  in  a  still  smaller  fount. 
These  types  are  used  again  in  the  headings,  and  the 
first  line  of  text. 

Finally  the  '  Vocacyon '  of  John  Bale  has  two 
woodcuts,  one  on  the  title-page  and  another  on  the 
verso  of  A8,  while  on  the  verso  of  the  last  leaf  of 
this  book  is  the  device  afterwards  found  in  Hugh 
Singleton's  possession,  and  consisting  of  his  rebus 
on  a  shield  with  the  motto,  '  God  is  my  helper,' 
printed  round  it.  This  device  is  not  found  in  any 
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book  of  Singleton's  before  this  date,  and  its  appear- 
ance in  this  is  only  explainable  on  the  supposition 
that  both  Singleton  and  his  press  were  absent  from 

4D  lozte  ifiu  dfitofc  of  ft  utfye  . 
J  jfjaueljateo  tf>ein  {  fjoloe  of  fupetfttcttiiileba 
nitees/<$  tnp  ttnft  ijatfy  bene  in  tlje. 
3  toiilbe  glao  and  reiopce  in  tfypmetcpe/  fot 
ifjuljaft  confitJetetxmp  trouble/  (j^afthnotoc 
ne  mp  foiolc  in  aDuetfitees, 
4Ctni  Ijftft  not  fljut  me  bp  into  t^e  Ijanbe  of  tfje 
cnemie/but  fjaft  Cet  mp  fete  in  a  large  rotome. 


jjtanftebp  fflD  lozoe  CKoo  of  fjoftes)  t^u  ct^oi 
of  Jfrad/to  bpfet  all  fjeatfjen/ano  be  notmer^ 
cpfull  to  tfjetntfjat  offence  of  malpcpoufetotc: 


COD  IS 


MY  HELPER. 

London  at  this  time,  otherwise  there  was  no  objed: 
in  the  various  fictitious  imprints  that  are  found  in 
these  and  subsequent  issues  from  this  press. 

In  1554  the  type  in  which  the  text  of  the  fore- 
going books  were  printed  was  discarded,  and  others, 
some  of  them  of  foreign  charadter,  were  substituted, 
and  continued  in  use  down  to  the  year  1557. 

The  fa6t  that  all  these  founts  are  used  together 
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is  sufficient  proof  that  they  were  in  use  in  one  office 
only,  but  if  further  proof  were  needed  it  is  supplied 
by  the  presence  of  Singleton's  device  in  two  of  the 
books  printed  in  1554,  and  by  placing  the  books 
side  by  side,  when  the  methods  of  press  work 
emphasize  the  fact  beyond  dispute. 

The  three  principal  types  now  brought  into  use 
may  be  distinguished  as  the  c  Kalykow/  the  e  Second 
'  Singleton/  and  the  '  Waterford.' 

The  '  Kalykow  '  type  is  found  in  John  Knox's 
'  Faythffull  Admonition  .  .  .  unto  the  professours 
of  God's  truthe  in  England,  etc./  which  has  the 
following  colophon : 

'  Imprynted  at  Kalykow  the  20  daye  of  July 
1554.  Cum  gratia  &  privilegio  ad  imprimendum 
solum.' 

Mr.  Sayle  in  his  'Early  English  Books  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge'  attributes  this  book  and 
others  here  noticed  to  the  press  of  Christopher 
Froschauer  I.  of  Zurich,  basing  his  statement  on  a 
similarity  of  the  type  with  that  seen  in  Allen's 
'Shorte  Catechisme,  1550,' which  he  also  attributes 
to  Froschauer's  press,  but  as  showing  how  widely 
authorities  differ  on  this  type,  the  British  Museum 
librarians  assign  Allen's  book  to  the  press  of  Edward 
Whitchurch  in  London  !  While  we  agree  that  the 
type  of  the  '  Kalykow '  book  and  the  '  Short  Cate- 
chism' have  a  family  likeness,  a  comparison  proves 
that  they  are  entirely  different.  The  'sh'  combina- 
tion, to  take  only  one  of  many  forms  that  might  be 
noticed,  is  totally  different  from  that  in  use  in  the 
'Faythfull  Admonition.'  In  fact  the  type  in  that 
work  much  more  nearly  resembles  that  seen  in  the 
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edition    of   Miles    Coverdale's    Bible    printed    for 
Andrew  Hester  in  1550. 

But  if  Mr.  Sayle  were  right,  then  all  the  books 
now  under  notice  must  have  come  from  the  Zurich 
printing-office,  which  we  hardly  think  he  would  be 
prepared  to  admit.  Neither  is  there  any  occasion 
for  any  such  supposition.  German  script  type  of 
this  character  with  initials  to  match,  could  easily 
have  been .  procured  from  abroad  by  any  English 
printer.  Long  before  this  time  German  letters  are 
found  in  English  books,  which  are  known  to  have 
been  printed  in  London. 

This  particular  fount  measures  74  mm.  to  20 
lines,  and  was  apparently  deficient  in  'y's,'  numbers 
of  which  from  a  black  letter  fount  are  frequently 
found  in  the  'Faythfull  Admonition/ 

With  this  script  type  is  used  a  new  fount  of  black 
letter,  that  is  none  other  than  the  '  Waterford'  type, 
No.  3  of  this  series,  which  will  be  described  fully 
later  on.  The  marginalia  is  in  a  small  fount  of 
italic,  and  ordinary  punctuation  is  used.  Another 
fount  of  German  script  letter  of  larger  size  will  be 
found  in  the  heading  on  signature  A,  and  it  will 
also  be  noticed  that  the  first  line  of  the  text  is 
printed  in  black  letter  and  not  script.  The  only 
initials  used  in  this  book  are  large  and  simple  roman 
letters.  These  are  traceable  in  all  the  books  of  this 
press,  and  are  frequently  distinguished  by  having 
dots  underneath  them. 

The  title-page  is  printed  in  a  fount  of  roman  caps, 
a  line  of  double  pica  lower  case  roman,  a  fount  of 
pica  italic,  noticeable  for  its  '  w,'  and  a  fount  of  pica 
lower  case  roman,  which  is  also  identifiable  as  that 
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used  in   the   Waterford   books.      The   method  of 
setting  the  title-page  was  also  characteristic  of  this 


fo  let  t>6  nowe  fpeaFe  of  tf>e  en* 
be  of  $t6  (forme  anb  trouble,  in 
toi)t<$  3  ftnbe  foure  twinges  d^eftye 
tobcnoteb. 

t  .Jirfle^at  t^ebifdptee  att^epre 
fence  of  £&rifle  trere  more  affrapeb 
then  tl>ep  were  before. 

a.  @econt>lpe,t£at  C^rifle  rfet^  no 
ot^er  injfrumem  but  ^i 


3.  <E^prblpe,t£at  peter  in  a  feruervs 
cie  firfle  left  ^ie  bote  ,  anb  ^et  after 
feareb. 

4.  2&fl  ,  t^at  (T&riffe  permitteb  ne^ 
t^er  peter  nor  t|>e  reft  of  fyiebifci* 
plee  to  periflj  in  t^at  feare,  but  0lo^ 
riouflpbeliiiereb  al,<inbpadfieb  t^c 
tempefte. 

^epr  Create  fear  anb  t^e  caufe 
therefore  erprefleb  in  r|)e  te^tem 


t)im  loalUtng  tpon  tlje  fea, 
tfteptonreafrapeD  faptnge:  tfjatljc 
ioasafpin'te.  antJtljepcr^t^ 
rotue  feare. 

31t  ie  not  mg  purpofe  tn  t^ie  treo^ 
tiedtofpeafe  of  fpirited,  nor  pet  td 
bifpute  ,  tD^eti)cr  fpirited  rtooboc 
bab  nwpc  appeare  anb  trouble  men: 
neither  pet  to  inquire  ,  tp^p  manea 

natue 


press.     The  water-mark  of  the  paper  was  a  hand 
and  star. 

The  second  '  Singleton '  type  is  found  in  seven 
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different  books,  notably  John  Knox's  c  Godly  Letter 
sent  too  the  faythefull  in  London,'  and  the  same 
writer's  '  Confession  and  declaratio/  both  of  which 
bear  the  imprint :  c  Imprinted  in  Rome,  before  the 


letter  fotlje 


iu  tfje  fftaritye  off 
/  in  Wirtfttete  m 
(Ctjomas 


.  Corin.tf, 

tljcrfo;e  e 

^e  mcauenot  t^c grace  of  <feot> 


in€lfas/at  t^e  figneof  ttjegoiw^i 
ll/  3n  tlje  monee^  of 2t 
r^e  yare 

I  S 


castel  of  S.  Aungel  |  at  the  signe  of  sainet  Peter. 
In  the  moneth  of  July  |  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord, 
1554,'  and  both  of  which  have  the  Singleton  mark 
on  the  last  page  of  text. 

This  type  is  a  black  letter,  making   1 1 3  mm.  to 
30  lines,  having  a  worn  and  battered  appearance 
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and  with  letters  from  the  'Kalykow'  fount  mixed 
with  it.  For  quotations,  marginalia  and  supple- 
mentary matter  roman  of  various  sizes,  particularly 
a  brevier  is  used.  Whether  the  larger  of  these 
roman  founts  is  identical  with  any  of  those  in  use 
in  the  books  previously  noticed,  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  as  it  would  need  microscopical  examination 
to  base  any  statement  upon  scraps  of  sentences, 
or  mere  text  references,  such  as  are  most  of 
these. 

With  this  type  a  set  of  initial  letters  of  rough  and 
uncouth  appearance  is  used.  They  have  a  foreign 
look,  and  doubtless  came  from  abroad.  The  chief 
letters  found  are  T  V  W  and  O,  the  latter  having 
the  representation  of  a  woman's  (?)  head,  and  the 
others  being  ordinary  roman  letters  with  conven- 
tional scroll  work ;  all  of  them  printing  white  on  a 
black  ground.  The  printers  evidently  only  had  a 
few  of  these  letters,  as  rude  attempts  were  made  to 
copy  them,  with  the  result  that  they  are  sometimes 
found  in  outline  only,  and  at  others  printing  black 
on  a  white  ground. 

In  this  series  again  the  title-pages  have  charac- 
teristics of  their  own.  The  first  line  is  almost 
invariably  of  canon  black  letter,  the  second  in  a 
bold  fount  of  German  script,  while  the  remainder 
is  in  the  same  type  as  the  text.  With  the  'Second 
Singleton '  type,  strokes  were  used  for  punctuation, 
the  setting  is  generally  30  lines  to  page,  and  the 
water-mark  a  hand  and  star. 

The  third  type  to  be  described  is  that  distinguished 
as  the  '  Waterford,'  being  that  used  in  printing  'The 
acquital  or  purgation  of  the  mooste  catholycke 
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Christen  Prince  Edwarde  the  VI,'  which  has  the 
imprint  : 

'Emprinted   at  Waterford   the  7  daye  of  No- 
vembre  1555.' 
No  less  than  twelve  books,  printed   in  the  years 

tbc  refit  of  gfttafrim,  ana  uortje  rarfe 
fljem  t&atcurfe  it:ant»  t&attoe  fo?  oar 
true  fattbe  in  jr&nft,are  tye  true  feoe 


3Bn  tfte  meant  tpme  letDs  cotu^ 
naallp  mabe  out  tjartpe  ear  neft  pia^ 
perstoi5€>D  our  father,  bp  31ein0 
jCjjnft  our  lo:o  ano  faueonr,tutt^out 
tut)om  Vue  can  Doo  noting  :  tfjat  f)e 
toolo  graut  bs  ftcepngbt  to  perCeuer, 
$  condauntlp  to  continue  in  tlje 
bledeD  trutiiepf  Qp*  gofpett 
to  abpDe  Hil  in  ttie  rf  gf)t  ca 
tljohfee  cljurctje 


This  is  the  victoriejhat  ouercomethe  the 
Tvorlde^tten  our  fait  he.  i .  lo.  5. 

fi3*  Emprinted  at  Vvaterford  the./, 
daye  of  Nouembre.i 
fl3T* 


1555  and  1556  are  found  printed  with  this  type, 
including  one  with  a  Geneva  imprint  and  all  those 
having  the  imprint  of  'Christopher  Truthall  in 
Sothwarke.' 

This  type  again  is  a  black  letter,  and  was  appar- 
ently new  or  nearly  new,  when  it  was  used  in 
connection  with  the  'Kalykow'  type  in  1554.  It 
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has  one  or  two  features  by  which  it  may  be  easily 
recognised.  On  its  first  appearance,  certain  letters, 
viz.,  'i,'  cr,'  and  't,'  were  cast  with  much  smaller 
faces  than  their  fellows,  but  this  was  gradually 
rectified,  but  one  or  other  of  these  diminutive  letters 
can  be  traced  until  1556  when  they  had  been 
entirely  replaced  by  letters  of  proper  size.  Again, 
the  script  form  of  the  'sh'  combination  is  always 
used  in  place  of  the  black-letter  form.  The  supple- 
mentary founts,  in  these  books,  are  the  'Kalykow' 
type,  the  large  German  script,  the  large  italic  of  the 
'Second  Singleton'  type,  a  small  pica  or  brevier 
black  letter  used  sometimes  for  prefaces,  and  various 
other  founts  of  italic  and  roman. 

The  only  initials  used  in  them  are  the  large 
roman  with  dots,  previously  noticed  in  connection 
with  Knox's  'Faythfull  Admonition.'  Ordinary 
punctuation  was  used,  the  usual  format  was  29  or 
30  lines  to  full  page,  and  the  setting  averages 
56  mms.  in  width. 

Like  those  of  the  '  Second  Singleton '  series,  the 
title-pages  of  the  '  Waterford'  books  have  a  character 
of  their  own.  The  first  line  is  almost  always  in  lower 
case  roman,  followed  by  a  line  or  two  of  the  large 
German  script,  the  rest  of  it  being  in  one  or  other 
of  the  numerous  founts  the  office  possessed.  Finally 
the  water-marks  on  the  paper  used  in  printing 
these  books  is  sometimes  the  hand  and  star,  and 
sometimes  a  'pot.' 

Cotton  in  his  'Typographical  Gazetteer,'  Second 
Series,  mentioned  three  books  in  the  Waterford 
type,  namely,  the  one  with  the  'Waterford'  imprint, 
Scory's  'Epistle  to  Faythfull,'  and  Cranmers  'Con- 
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futations  of  Unwritten  Verities,'  giving  as  his 
authority  for  the  last,  the  catalogue  of  Trinity 
College  Library,  Dublin,  where  a  copy,  that  has 
since  disappeared,  was  entered  as  having  the  'Water- 
ford'  imprint.  The  copy  of  this  book  in  the 
British  Museum  is  without  date,  and  the  type  is 
that  of  the  '  Second  Singleton '  books,  and  not  the 
'Waterford.' 

Several  other  books  have  been  examined,  which 
for  one  reason  or  another  have  not  been  accepted 
as  coming  from  this  press,  although  they  have  one 
or  two  features  of  resemblance.  Four  of  these  are  in 
German  script  type,  very  much  like  the  'Kalykow.' 
They  are,  'A  Faythfull  Admonycion  of  certen  trew 
pastor,  &c.  Imprynted  at  Grenewych  by  Conrade 
Freeman  in  the  month  of  May  1554' ;  'A  suppli- 
cacyon  to  the  quenes  ma[ies]te.  Imprynted  at 
London  by  John  Cawood  prynter  tho  the  quenes 
Majestic  wyth  here  most  gracyus  lycence';  Henry 
Bullinger's  'Treatise  of  the  Cohabitacyon  of  the 
faithfull,'  with  the  date  1555  ;  and  Ridley's  'Certen 
godly  .  .  .  conferences,  1556.'  In  each  of  these 
looped  letters  are  used,  and  no  such  letters  appear 
in  the  'Kalykow'  book.  The  black  letter  type 
seen  in  that  book,  is  also  absent  from  all  of  these ; 
not  only  so,  but  they  differ  in  several  other  points, 
such  as  the  format,  the  appearance  of  the  title-pages 
and  the  initials,  so  that  there  is  considerable  doubt 
whether  they  can  be  assigned  to  this  press.  An- 
other variation  is  presented  in  John  Olde's  'Short 
description  of  Antichrist  unto  the  Nobilitie  of 
England.'  This  book  is  undoubtedly  in  the  '  Kaly- 
kow' type,  and  corresponds  in  the  setting  and  the 

I.  F 
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initials,  but  the  black-letter  used  in  that  book  is 
absent  from  this,  another  fount  being  seen  on  the 
verso  of  the  title-page,  a  fount  noticeable  for  its 
cropped  'y's.'  This  type  is  identical  with  that 
used  to  print  'The  trew  report  of  the  dysputacyon 
had  6c  begone  in  the  convocacyon  hows  at  London, 
&c.,  1554,'  which  bears  the  imprint,  'Imprinted  at 
Basil  by  Alexander  Edmonds.'  There  was  no  such 
printer  in  Basle  in  1554.  It  is  another  instance  of 
the  fertility  of  mind  of  the  printers  in  concocting 
imprints,  and  the  presence  of  this  type  in  John  Olde's 
book,  which  in  other  respects  corresponds  to  the 
work  of  the  press  under  notice,  seems  to  point  to  a 
common  origin.  Moreover,  the  heading  seen  on 
sig.  Aiij.,  of  the  'Trew  Report'  is  worth  comparing 
with  a  similar  type  seen  on  the  title-page  of  'The 
copie  of  a  letter  sent  to  Gilbard  Potter/  printed  by 
Hugh  Singleton  in  1553.  By  itself  the  likeness 
would  be  no  evidence,  but  taken  with  what  has 
already  been  discovered,  it  seems  to  strengthen  the 
claim  of  this  'Basil'  book  and  Olde's  'Short  descrip- 
tion,' to  belong  to  this  press. 

Mr.  Steele  has  also  drawn  attention  to  the  plays 
of  John  Bale.  As  he  clearly  points  out,  a  play 
having  a  distinct  reference  to  Queen  Katherine  and 
the  Lord  Protector,  could  not  have  been  printed  as 
the  colophon  of  the  'Three  Lawes'  would  have  us 
believe,  in  1538.  It  belongs  probably  to  about  1556. 
These  plays  are  printed  in  two  sizes  of  German 
script  type,  the  larger  of  which,  at  all  events,  looks 
very  much  like  that  used  with  the  'Second  Single- 
ton' type  in  1 554,  and  in  which  the  first  line  of  the 
imprint  and  the  first  line  of  text  is  printed,  but  this 
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is  the  only  point  of  resemblance.  The  smaller  type 
is  certainly  not  the  same  as  the  'Kalykow'  fount, 
while  the  large  black  letter  differs  from  anything 
in  the  books  just  described,  and  the  initials  are 
entirely  different.  So  that  on  the  whole  the 
evidence  is  against  these  books  having  come  from 
this  press. 

One  other  book  remains  to  be  mentioned,  Bar- 
tholomew Traheron's  'Exposition  of  St.  John's 
gospel,1  printed  in  1557.  Like  all  these  books,  it  is 
a  small  o<5tavo,  and  the  initial  on  sig.  Aij.  is  at  once 
recognised  as  one  of  those  used  in  the  Singleton 
books.  The  print  is  an  extraordinary  mixture  of 
lower  case  roman  with  black  letter,  and  an  occasional 
script  letter  thrown  in.  Evidently  the  compositors' 
cases  were  sadly  mixed,  or  is  this  another  device 
for  giving  the  book  a  foreign  appearance  ?  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  this  book  came  from  the 
press  under  consideration  ;  but,  as  the  evidence  is 
slight,  it  is  classed  as  doubtful. 

To  sum  up  what  has  been  said,  here  are  four 
groups  of  books  numbering  in  all  twenty-five  issues. 
Each  of  .these  groups  is  connected  with  the  other 
by  some  typographical  link,  while  in  three  out  of 
the  four,  everything  bears  out  the  suggestion  that 
they  were  printed  in  one  office.  Where  was  that 
office  ? 

The  only  clue,  other  than  the  typographical 
appearance,  is  the  device  found  in  four  of  the  books, 
a  device  used  at  a  later  date  by  Hugh  Singleton. 
We  may  infer  from  this,  that  he  had  something  to 
do  with  this  mysterious  press,  and  under  these 
circumstances  we  may  recall  the  scanty  information 
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that  we  have  of  this  printer.  He  is  first  heard  of 
in  1548,  when  he  issued  several  books  with  his 
imprint  from  the  sign  of  St.  Augustine  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard ;  but  in  addition  to  those  he  printed, 
there  was  one  printed  for  him  in  1548  by  Hum- 
phrey Powell,  whose  printing  office  was  'above 
Holborn  Conduit.'  This  argues  business  relation- 
ship between  the  men.  It  is  also  a  singular  coin- 
cidence that  neither  Singleton  nor  Powell  printed 
anything  else  with  a  date  until  some  years  later. 
There  is  also  a  striking  resemblance,  not  only  in  the 
types,  but  in  the  press-work  of  the  two  men.  In 

1550,  Humphrey  Powell   gave  up  his  business  in 
London  and  went  over  to  Ireland,  taking  his  type 
with  him,  and  set  up  in  Dublin,  where  he  printed 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  was  issued  in 

1551.  In  1553,  soon  after  the  accession  of  Queen 
Mary,  Singleton's  press  is  again  active,  and  three 
small  things  of  a  political  character  came  from  it. 
Of  these,  one,  'The  copie  of  a  pistel  or  letter  sent 
to  Gilbard  Potter,'  is  in  the  Museum,  and  from  the 
colophon   it  appears    that    it   was   'Imprynted    at 
London  in  Tern  strete  over  agaynste  the  Hiliardes, 
at  the  signe  of  the  dobbel  hood,  by  Hewghe  Sin- 
gleton.'   But  after  this  sudden  outburst,  Singleton's 
press   is   silent  'throughout   the   remainder  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary,'  although  there  is  evidence 
that  the  premises  in  Thames  Street  were  still  in  his 
possession. 

Another  singular  thing  is  that  Humphrey 
Powell's  press  was  apparently  silent  from  1551  to 
1561.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  both  men 
were  idle  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  and 
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equally  inconceivable  that  this  secret  press  was 
worked  in  London,  the  risk  of  discovery  would 
have  been  too  great.  But  if  Humphrey  Powell 
could  go  to  Ireland,  why  not  Singleton  ?  The 
business  relationship  between  the  two  men  has 
already  been  established,  and  Humphrey  Powell's 
office  in  Dublin  was  quite  as  safe  as  any  place  on 
the  Continent  for  carrying  on  a  secret  press,  and 
there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  suggestion  that 
Singleton  may  have  gone  over  to  Ireland,  taking 
with  him  a  stock  of  foreign  letters  and  initials, 
which  he  could  easily  have  procured  from  abroad. 
A  straw  is  enough  to  show  which  way  the  wind  is 
blowing,  and  there  are  one  or  two  small  points, 
trifling  in  themselves,  and  not  strong  enough  to 
enable  us  to  speak  with  certainty,  but  which  are 
worth  bearing  in  mind  in  connection  with  this 
matter.  One  of  these  is  that  in  the  books  found 
printed  by  Powell  and  Singleton  in  1 548,  the  water- 
mark on  the  paper  is  either  a  hand  and  star  or  a 
pot,  and  in  the  majority  of  the  books  issued  by  the 
secret  press,  the  water-mark  is  either  a  hand  and 
star  or  a  pot.  Again,  in  the  odlavos  printed  by 
Humphrey  Pnwell  in  London  in  1548  he  signed 
five  leaves  of  the  sheet,  and  this  will  be  found  to  be 
a  feature  of  these  secretly  printed  books.  Finally, 
both  Powell  and  Singleton  were  in  the  habit  of 
printing  the  first  line  of  the  text  in  heavier  type 
than  the  rest,  which  is  also  characteristic  of  the 
books  here  noticed. 

In  the  absence  of  any  stronger  evidence  the 
question  of  the  whereabouts  of  this  press  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  cleared  up,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the 
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information  conveyed  in  these  notes  may  lead  to 
other  discoveries,  and  finally  to  a  solution  of  this 
puzzle. 

HENRY  R.  PLOMER. 


LIST  OF  BOOKS,  ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO 

TYPES. 

'SINGLETON'  TYPE   i. 

Linked  with  c  Singleton  '  type  2  by  the  device. 

Gardiner,  S.      De  vera  obedientia       Rome(?),  Nov.  1553 

Bale,  J.  Vocacyon  Rome  (?),  Dec.  1553 

This  book  has  Singleton's  device. 

Calvin,  J.          Certaine  homilies          Rome  (?),          1553 

c  KALYKOW  '  TYPE. 

Linked  with  the  c  Singleton  '  2  and  the  { Waterford '  by  type 
and  initials. 

Knox,  J.  Faythfull  Admonition  Kalykow,  July,  1554 

Turner,  W.      Huntyngofthe  n.p.  n.d. 

Romysshe  Vuolfe 

DOUBTFUL. 

Olde,  J.  Short  description  of          n.p.  n.d. 

Antichrist 
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*  SINGLETON  '  TYPE  2. 

Linked  to  'Singleton  '  i  by  the  device  and  to  both  'Kalykow  ' 
and  c  Waterford '  by  type  and  initials. 

Knox,  J.  Godly  Letter  Rome(?),  July,  1554 

Confession  Rome(?),  July,  1554 

Both  the  above  have  the  Singleton  device. 
Becon,  T.         Confortable  Epistle      Strasbourgh  (?) 

Aug.,  1554 
Sampson,  T.     Letter  to  the  trew  pro-  Strasbourgh  (?) 

fessors  Aug.,  1554 

Humble  supplication    Strasbourgh  (?) 

Aug.,  1554 

PownolljRobt.  Mostepythe . .  Epistell  n.p.          1SS& 

Cranmer,  T.     Confutation  of  un-  n.p.          n.d. 

written  verities 


'  WATERFORD  '  TYPE. 

Linked  to  ( Kalykow  '  and  c  Singleton  '  2  by  type  and  initials. 

Olde,  J.  Acquital  etc.  Waterford, 

7  Nov.,  1555 
Zwinglius,  U.  Accompt  rekenynge     Geneva, 

April,  i555(?) 

Ridley,  N.        Brief  declaracion  n.p.          1555 

Augustine,  St.  Two  bokes  n.p.,  localen  March, 

1555,*'.*.  155-1 
Turner,  Wm.  New  booke  of  spiri-     n.p.,  10  calen 

tuall  physik  March,  1555 

Scory,  John      Epistle  n.p.          I555 

Ridley,  N.        Certein  godly  .  . .  con-  n.p.          1556 

ferences 
Cyprian,  St.      Certein  workes  n.p. 
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Olde,  J.             Antichrist,  trans,  from  Sothwarke,  1556 

Gualther 

Cranmer,  T.     Copy  of  certain  lettres  n.p.          1556 

Philpot,  J.        Examinacion  n.p.           n.d. 

Olde,  J.            Confession  Sothewarke,  1556 


mb  tan*?  of  L 
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E/nHe  mi  d<i  y 

From  Ayres's  '  Emblemata  Amatoria.' 
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THE  EMBLEMATA  AMATORIA  OF 
PHILIP  AYRES.1 

N  the  second  volume  of  his  '  Minor 
Poets  of  the  Caroline  Period '  Professor 
Saintsbury  includes  the  poems  of  Philip 
Ayres,  and  the  following  words  in  his 
critical  resume  of  the  poet's  position 
sufficiently  explain  the  subject  of  this  paper : 

The  £  Emblemata  Amatoria '  is  a  very  pretty  and  a 
very  quaint  book,  though  its  attraction  is  only  partially 
poetic,  and  still  more  partially  English-poetic.  It  is 
engraved  throughout,  text  and  plates,  these  latter  being 
forty-four  in  number,  and  each  faced  with  a  set  ot 
four  copies  of  verses,  Latin,  English,  Italian  and  French, 
the  impartiality  being  kept  up  by  the  imprint,  at  head 
and  foot  of  the  double  page-opening,  of  Emblemata 
Amatoria,  Emblems  of  Love,  Emblemes  d'Amour,  and 
Emblemi  dAmore.  These  verses,  though  always  on  the 
same  subject.,  are  very  far  from  exact  translations  of  each 
other,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  Ayres  may  have  taken 
more  or  fewer  or  them  from  preceding  writers.  Probably 
a  special  student  of  the  large,  intricate,  and  interesting 
subject  of  emblems  could  resolve  the  difficulty,  but  1  do 
not  pretend  to  be  such  a  student. 

Without  pretending  to  be  such  a  student  as 
Professor  Saintsbury  would  no  doubt  desire,  I 
propose  to  resolve  this  difficulty,  and  also  some 

1  An  essay  awarded  the  Constance  Naden  Memorial  Medal  in 
the  University  of  Birmingham. 
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minor  ones  raised  by  him,  as  far  as  my  knowledge 
of  emblem  literature  allows.  And  as  this  know- 
ledge is  merely  the  unavoidable  result  of  favourable 
circumstances,  I  trust  to  escape  from  the  charge  of 
indulging  in  that  sport  of  plagiarism-hunting  which 
Professor  Saintsbury  ranks  only  one  degree  higher 
than  worrying  cats. 

Before  proceeding  to  my  immediate  subject,  it 
may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  on  emblems  in 
general  and  their  rise  in  literature,  especially  English 
literature,  previous  to  the  publication  of  the  work 
which  goes  under  Ayres's  name.  At  first  the 
word  emblem  signified  nothing  more  than  an 
'  inlaid '  ornament,  from  its  origin  in  the  Greek 
verb  tyi/3aXX£<T0at.  Afterwards  it  was  applied  to  a 
pictorial  illustration  which  was  capable  of  suggest- 
ing something  more  than  a  literal  interpretation  of 
the  object  represented — in  short,  to  a  kind  of 
pictorial  metaphor.  The  suggestion  was  usually 
associated  with  some  popular  sentiment  or  some 
proverbial  saying ;  in  a  special  and  well  developed 
branch  this  was  of  a  religious  nature.  Two  ex- 
amples will  suffice  to  show  what  is  meant.  A 
circle  formed  by  a  serpent  devouring  its  own  tail 
was  a  favourite  method  of  representing  eternity, 
while  a  cross  was  from  its  associations  capable  of 
suggesting  a  religious  truth.  The  practical  pur- 
poses to  which  emblematic  devices  have  been  put 
may  be  judged  from  their  frequent  use  on  coins  of 
all  ages  and  countries,  and  in  heraldry,  while  their 
antiquity  is  attested  by  the  picture  writings  of 
Mexico  and,  in  a  more  developed  state,  by  the 
hieroglyphic  writing  of  the  Egyptians. 
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The  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  and,  as  a 
concomitant,  the  development  of  the  art  of  engrav- 
ing on  wood  and  copper,  were  responsible  for  the 
creation  of  a  special  form  of  literature — the  emblem 
literature  which  flourished  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  and  afterwards  fell  into  a 
neglect  from  which  it  has  never  recovered. 

The  text  in  the  emblem-books  was  almost  always 
in  verse;  the  language  was  usually  Latin,  with  or 
without  other  languages,  partly  because  Latin  was 
then  the  common  medium  of  expression  for  the 
educated  in  different  countries  of  Europe,  and 
partly  because  it  readily  lent  itself  to  that  epigram- 
matic brevity  which  the  emblematist  found  essential. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  the  fully  developed  emblem- 
books  was  also  the  most  popular — the  '  Emblem- 
atum  liber '  of  Andreas  Alciatus.  A  reputed  Milan 
edition  of  1522  is  now  supposed  to  have  circulated 
privately  in  manuscript  only,  and  gives  place  as 
editio  princeps  to  an  Augsburg  edition  of  1531, 
which  exists  in  two  different  issues.  The  popularity 
of  this  book  is  evident  from  the  facl:  that  some 
two  hundred  editions,  of  different  languages  and 
countries,  are  known ;  and  it  was  a  favourite  source 
from  which  succeeding  emblematists  drew  inspira- 
tion. 

The  new  fashion  spread  rapidly  through  Italy, 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  France,  and  Spain; 
but  it  was  over  half  a  century  before  a  considerable 
minor  poet,  Geoffrey  Whitney,  followed  suit  in 
English,  though  not,  typographically,  in  England, 
for  his  c  Choice  of  Emblemes '  was  '  imprinted  at 
Leyden,  in  the  house  of  Christopher  Plantyn,'  in 
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1586.  But  by  the  year  1598  Francis  Meres  was 
able  to  record  in  his  '  Palladis  Tamia ' :  'As  the 
Latines  have  these  Emblematists,  Andreas  Alciatus, 
Reusnerus,and  Sambucus:  so  we  have  these,  Geffrey 
Whitney,  Andrew  Willet,  and  Thomas  Combe ' 
(fol.  28 5  b).  Andrew  Willet,  a  somewhat  volumin- 
ous theological  writer,  published  his  '  Sacrorum 
Emblematum  centuria  una '  at  Cambridge ;  the 
book  exists,  and  it  is  undated.  The  work  of 
Thomas  Combe  has  apparently  been  thumbed  out 
of  existence. 

The  popularity  of  the  emblem-book  reached  its 
apogee  in  the  seventeenth  century,  more  especially 
the  first  half.  In  1612  there  appeared  in  London 
the  '  Minerva  Britanna,  or  a  Garden  of  Heroical 
Devises/  of  '  Henry  Peacham,  Mr.  of  Artes.' 
The  year  1635  saw  two  new  ventures,  'A  Collec- 
tion of  Emblemes,  Ancient  and  Moderne,'  by 
George  Wither,  and  the  most  successful  English 
emblem-book,  the  religious  '  Emblemes  '  of  Francis 
Quarles.  Thomas  Hey  wood,  the  dramatist,  followed 
these  in  1637  with  his  'Pleasant  Dialogues  and 
Dramma's,  selected  out  of  Lucian,  Erasmus,  Textor, 
Ovid,  &c.  With  sundry  Emblems  extracted  from 
the  most  pleasant  lacobus  Catsius.'  The  only  other 
emblem-book  by  an  author  of  any  note  between 
the  above  and  Ayres's  work  of  1683  was  a  volume, 
which  I  have  not  seen,  published  by  the  poet  John 
Hall  in  1648.  But  in  addition  to  more  obscure 
and  less  diredlly  emblematic  works  by  native 
writers,  English  editions  of  a  few  foreign  works 
appeared  from  time  to  time,  and  bridge  over  the 
interval. 
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An  edition  of  one  of  these  works,  for  use  in 
England,  brings  us  to  the  sources  of  Ayres's  '  Em- 
blemata,'  and  so  merits  fuller  treatment.  In  the 
year  1608  the  celebrated  Dutch  engraver  Otto  van 
Veen,  or  to  give  him  the  literary  name  he  pre- 
ferred, Otho  Vaenius,  brought  out  at  Antwerp  a 
volume  entitled '  Amorum  Emblemata,  figuris  aeneis 
incisa  studio  Othonis  Vasni  Batavo-Lugdunensis.' 
This  volume,  oblong  quarto  in  size,  consists  of  1 24 
excellently  conceived  and  executed  plates,  framed 
in  an  oval  border,  faced  by  verses  in  three  languages, 
one  of  which  is  Latin,  the  others  varying  according 
to  the  edition.  I  have  before  me  three  editions  of 
the  year  1608,  the  supplementary  languages  being 
respectively  Dutch  and  French,  Italian  and  French, 
and  English  and  Italian,  this  being  indicated  in 
the  last  case  by  the  addition  to  the  title-page  of 
'  Emblemes  of  Love,  with  verses  in  Latin,  English, 
and  Italian.'  The  Latin  verses  are  sometimes  from 
classical  authors,  and  the  source  is  stated ;  but 
nothing  is  said  as  to  the  origin  of  the  other  verses, 
whether  in  Latin  or  in  the  other  languages.  How- 
ever, some  light  is  thrown  on  this  point  by  a 
companion  volume,  'Amoris  Divini  Emblemata/ 
brought  out  by  Vasnius  in  1615.  After  express- 
ing in  his  preface  his  obligation  to  the  '  Sacred 
Scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the  Holy  Fathers' 
for  Latin  extracts,  this  time  necessarily  in  prose, 
he  goes  on  to  say  '  accessere  his  ad  illustrationem 
peregrino  idiomate  versiculi,  Hispano,  Belgico,  & 
Gallico.  Castellanos  Alphonsus  de  Ledesma,  poeta 
peregregius,  Gallicos  Dominus  Carolus  Hattronius 
.  .  .  suggessere ;  vernaculi  domi  nostra?,  velut 
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vernae,  nati/  It  is  amusing,  by  the  way,  to  ob- 
serve in  this  work  how  easily  profane  love  is  made 
to  assume  a  divine  character  by  fitting  the  naked 
Cupid  of  the  earlier  volume  with  a  suitable  garb 
and  an  aureole.  Slight  changes  such  as  this,  or 
the  occasional  metamorphosis  of  a  house  in  the 
background  into  a  church,  appear  to  have  been 
occasionally  wasted  on  the  author's  collaborators. 
There  is  at  any  rate  a  distinctly  secular  ring  about 
some  of  the  work  of  the  '  poeta  peregregius '  who 
supplied  the  Spanish  verses,  e.g. : 

4  No  ay  petto  a  prueba  de  Amor, 
Que  la  flecha  de  un  amante 
Passa  un  pecho  de  diamante.' z 

The  statement  of  Vasnius  regarding  the  composi- 
tion of  the  '  Amoris  Divini  Emblemata '  is  against 
our  supposing,  as  some  have  done,  that  he  was 
responsible  for  the  text  of  the  earlier  '  Amorum 
Emblemata.'  It  is  more  natural  that  the  task  of 
composing  at  any  rate  the  greater  portion  of  this 
should  have  been  entrusted  to  others ;  and  we  may 
safely  attribute  the  verses  in  the  different  languages 
to  the  persons  who,  in  the  various  editions,  sign 
the  introductory  verses  in  those  languages.  There 
are  complimentary  Latin  verses  above  several  signa- 
tures, so  that  not  much  is  to  be  gathered  from 
these  ;  but  'Cornelis  Boel'  was  no  doubt  responsible 
for  the  Dutch  portion  of  the  work,  and  '  Petro 
Benedetti'  for  the  Italian,  while  CR.  V.,'  who  signs 

1  '  There  is  no  breast-plate  proof  against  love ;  for  a  lover's  darts 
can  pierce  a  heart  of  diamond.'  Ayres  would  seem  to  have  had 
this  in  mind  when  writing  his  verses  to  emblem  32,  given  below. 
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the  verses  e  In  comendation  of  the  adorned  author 
with  manie  rare  partes,  M.  Otho  Venius,'  no  doubt 
also  wrote  the  '  Cupids  epistle  to  the  yonger  sorte,' 
and  the  English  verses  facing  each  emblem.  This 
'R.  V.'  I  would  identify  with  Richard  Verstegen  or 
Rowlands,  and  would  add  the  English  portion  of 
the  '  Emblemata  '  of  Vasnius  to  the  other  works 
credited  to  him. 

Rowlands  flourished  about  1565-1620,  according 
to  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  He  was 
born  in  London  of  Dutch  ancestry,  the  family 
having  come  to  England  about  1500.  After  a 
course  at  Oxford,  where  his  religion  prevented  him 
from  taking  a  degree,  he  went  to  Amsterdam,  and 
there  he  resumed  the  original  family  name  of 
Verstegen.  In  addition  to  writing  books,  he  also 
printed  them,  and  engraved  some  of  the  cuts  him- 
self, so  that  his  participation  in  a  work  like  that  or 
Vasnius  was  most  natural.  As  a  sample  of  the 
verse  in  the  '  Amorum  Emblemata  '  I  give  a  Latin 
quatrain  and  its  English  companion.  Facing  a 
plate  depicting  a  Cupid  plucking  a  rose  from  a 
bush,  there  occurs  the  following  set  of  verses,  the 
Latin  one  bearing  the  heading,  c  Armat  spina  rosas, 
mella  tegunt  apes  '  : 

c  Suauem  Amor  (ecce)  rosam  dum  diligit  vngue  rosetis, 

A  rigidis  spinis  saucia  membra  dolet. 
Quod  iuuat,  exiguum  ;  plus  est  quod  laedit  amantes  : 
ferunt,  multo  spicula  felle  madent.' 


Rowlands's  powers  —  or  limitations,  not  wholly 
attributable  to  the  man  —  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  : 
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No  PLEASURE  WITHOUT  PAYN. 
In  plucking  of  the  rose  is  pricking  of  the  thorne, 
In  the  attayning  sweet,  is  tasting  of  the  sowre, 
With  ioy  of  loue  is  mixt  the  sharp  of  manic  a  showre, 
But  at  the  last  obtained,  no  labor  is  forlorne. 

To  this  metrical  scheme  Rowlands  is  constant 
throughout  the  book,  so  that  the  above  will  serve 
for  comparison  with  the  work  of  Ayres  later.  The 
'Emblemata'  reappeared  at  Brussels  in  1667  in 
three  editions,  of  which  I  have  seen  only  one  with 
the  title  '  De  Sinne-Beelden  der  wereldtsche  Liefde,' 
the  three  languages  being  Latin,  Dutch,  and  French  ; 
but  though  this  was  during  the  lifetime  of  Ayres, 
he  rather  had  before  him  the  edition  for  England 
of  1608. 

About  this  latter  date  there  appeared  at  Amster- 
dam another  work  to  which  Ayres  is  dire6lly  in- 
debted. Of  three  known  editions  I  have  seen  only 
the  second,  dated  1618.  This  is  a  small  and  dainty 
volume,  oblong  sexto-decimo  in  size,  with  the  title 
'  P.  T.  L.  Thronus  Cupidinis,'  etc.  The  emblems, 
this  time  in  a  rectangular  frame,  are  divided  into 
three  sections.  Half-titles,  reading  '  Emblemata 
Amatoria,'  '  Des  fideles  &  infideles  amans,'  and  '  De 
ceux  qui  ont  fallis  en  amour,'  precede  groups  of 
nineteen,  eight,  and  five  plates  respectively.  As  in 
Vaenius,  verses  in  Latin,  Dutch,  and  French  face 
each  plate,  and  there  are  lengthy  preliminary  verses 
in  these  languages. 

Two  other  Dutch  works  of  about  this  same  date 
must  be  mentioned :  the  •  Emblemata  Amatoria ' 
and  'Het  Ambacht  van  Cupido'  of  Daniel  Heinsius. 
These  complete  Ayres's  sources,  and  it  may  be 
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mentioned  in  passing  that  these  same  works  were 
also  utilised  by  G.  Camerarius  in  his  '  Emblemata 
Amatoria,'  published  in  Venice  in  1627. 

It  is  now  possible  to  discuss  the  '  Emblemata 
Amatoria '  of  Ayres  himself,  and  I  will  begin  by 
adding  a  little  to  the  description  of  the  book  quoted 
above  from  Professor  Saintsbury.  It  differs  from 
the  work  of  Vaenius  in  size,  being  ordinary  oclavo. 
The  title-page  is  engraved,  by  whom  I  cannot  say, 
though  Isaac  Beckett  is  suggested  for  the  I.  B.  of  the 
designer  -  engraver's  signature.  The  title — 'Em- 
blemata Amatoria.  Emblems  of  Love.  Emblemi 
d'Amore.  Emblemes  d' Amour.  In  four  languages. 
Dedicated  to  the  Ladys.  by  Ph.  Ayres  Esq.' — is 
contained  in  a  scroll  held  out  by  an  elderly  Cupid, 
to  judge  by  the  growth  of  wing,  while  a  more 
youthful  Cupid  points  to  the  title  from  below. 
The  imprint  is  as  follows:  'London  1683.  Sold 
by  R.  Bently  in  Covent  Garden.  S.  Tidmarch  at 
the  Kings  head  in  Cornhill,  &6t.'  So  that  there  is 
no  ground  for  Professor  Saintsbury's  suspicion  that 
Ayres's  book  may  belong  to  a  later  date  than  is 
usually  supposed — to  the  middle  of  the  last  decade 
of  the  seventeenth  century  or  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  perchance — nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  differ  from  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  on  the  dates  of  the  engraver  S.  Nicholls. 
The  copy  on  which  Professor  Saintsbury's  doubts 
are  based  is  of  a  later  edition ;  but  I  shall  return  to 
bibliographical  details  later. 

The  title-page  is  followed  by  an  engraved  plate 
showing  Venus  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  doves,  with 
Cupid  seated  at  her  feet.  Below,  representatives  of 

I.  G 
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all  creation,  in  earth  and  air  and  sea,  are  shown 
stricken  with  arrows.  This  is  copied  straight  from 
Vaenius;  but  the  lines  of  Seneca  underneath  the 
plate  in  the  original  have  been  done  away  with, 
while  the  heading  of  the  original,  c  Proh  quanta 
potentia  regni  est  Venus  alma  tui,'  has  been  replaced 
by  c  L'amour  aux  Dames/  This  heading  is  ex- 
plained by  the  text  which  faces  the  plate.  The 
c  Cupids  epistle  to  the  yonger  sorte '  of  Vasnius  has 
been  altered,  in  consonance  with  Ayres's  dedication, 
to  '  Cupid  to  the  Ladies.  A  Sonnet ' ;  while  on 
the  next  leaf  the  same  occurs  translated  into  French 
and  headed  '  L'amour  aux  Dames.  Sonnet/ 

After  this  preliminary  matter  follow  the  plates 
with  their  accompanying  verses.  As  a  specimen 
of  the  plates  I  reproduce  emblem  32,  with  the 
original  from  which  it  derives,  and  I  give  below 
the  accompanying  text  of  Ayres's  volume.  The 
Latin  heading  and  verses  are : 

INEVITABILIS  ICTUS. 

Defendit  Parthi  celeres  lorica  sagittas, 
Pellere  vim  ferri,  ferreus  umbo  valet, 

At  nihil  a  telis  pharetrati  valet  Amoris, 
Tela  volant  certo  vulnere  missa  Deo. 

The  other  verses  are  far  from  being  translations : 

THER'S  NO  DEFENCE  AGAINST  LOVE. 

To  sword,  and  Gun,  wee  steel  oppose  and  Buffe, 
To  bearded  shafts,  a  trusty  coate  of  Mail, 

But  against  Cupids  darts  no  armour's  proofe, 
There  is  no  fence  against  his  prot'stant  flail. 
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TRAPASSA  IL  TUTTO. 

Ne  acciar,  ne  ferro,  ne  valor,  ne  pondo, 
E  ch'al  dardo  d'Amor  resister  possa, 
Leggiermente  trapassa  i  cori,  e  Fossa, 
Cede  a  suoi  strali  quanto  abbraccia  il  mondo. 

SES  TRAITS  INEVITABLES. 

Les  plus  grands  coups  de  Mars  ne  sont  pas  immanquables, 
Par  Fadresse  ou  la  force  on  peut  les  areter. 
Mais  les  traits  de  FAmour  sont  tous  inevitables, 
II  n'est  point  de  vertu  qui  puisse  y  resister. 

A  poet  is  very  circumscribed  in  verses  like  the 
above,  where  there  is  little  opportunity  for  any 
display  of  poetic  qualities;  but  Ayres  at  any  rate 
usually  manages  to  free  himself  from  the  fetters  of 
the  illustration  and  the  text  he  had  before  him — a 
point  which  must  now  be  considered. 

About  three-quarters  of  the  copper-plates  in 
Ayres's  volume  are  copied,  more  or  less  faithfully, 
direct  from  the  c  Amorum  Emblemata '  of  Vaenius  ; 
and  while  taking  the  illustrations  Ayres  helped  him- 
self to  the  Italian  and  the  Latin  text  too,  making 
occasional  alterations.  In  these  cases  then  only  the 
English  and  French  verses  are  new.  The  former 
are  of  course  the  work  of  Ayres  himself;  as  to  his 
possible  share  in  the  French  verses  I  shall  speak 
later.  At  present  I  will  go  through  the  plates 
taken  from  Vaenius,  giving  the  corresponding  num- 
bers, and  pointing  out  the  more  noticeable  altera- 
tions in  the  illustrations  and  the  text. 

Plate  4  =  Vasnius  41. 

The  background  is  entirely  altered,  and  more  figures 
are  introduced.  The  direction  is  the  same.  The  motto 
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( Primes  aditus  difficiles  habet '  prefixed  to  the  Latin 
verses  is  from  Terence.  The  third  line  of  the  Italian 
verses  is  altered. 

Plate  5  —  Vaenius  57. 

The  background  is  altered — a  rocky  scene  instead  of 
open  landscape.  The  direction  is  reversed. 

Plate  6  =  Vaenius  27. 

The  plates  are  very  similar ;  but  the  direction  is  reversed. 
The  Latin  verses  are  from  Propertius. 

Plate  7  —  Vaenius  159. 

The  original  background  is  rejected ;  but  it  is  used  in 
plate  40.  The  direction  is  the  same. 

Plate  8  =  Vaenius  1 1 1  ;  '  Thronus  Cupidinis '  3. 

In  spite  of  the  resemblance  to  Vaenius,  the  plates  show 
that  the  immediate  source  is  the  'Thronus.'  This  is  con- 
firmed by  two  additional  Latin  verses  and  the  French  motto 
being  the  same  in  Ayres  and  the c  Thronus.  But  the  Italian 
verses  are  as  in  Vasnius.  The  motto  *  Celerem  oportet 
esse  amatoris  manum '  prefixed  to  the  Latin  verses  is  from 
Plautus. 

Plate  ii  =  Vaenius  145. 

There  is  one  Cupid  instead  of  two,  and  the  background 
is  an  interior  instead  of  a  landscape.  The  direction  is  the 
same.  The  differences  may  be  due  to  the  plate  being 
taken  from  Heinsius,  as  is  mentioned  below;  although 
the  Latin  verses  are  as  in  Vaenius.  The  motto  prefixed 
to  the  Latin  verses  'Aparet  [sic]  dissimulatus  Amor'  is 
from  Ovid.  The  motto  above  the  French  verses  '  On  ne 
le  peut  celer '  appears  in  the  first  line  in  Vaenius. 

Plate  14=  Vaenius  75. 

The  plates  are  very  similar,  and  the  direction  is  the 
same.  The  motto  to  the  French  verses  '  Mon  ceil  vers 
le  soleil '  is  the  same. 
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Plate  1 5  —  Vasnius  47. 

The  background  is  an  interior  instead  of  a  landscape. 
The  direction  in  Ayres  is  the  same  as  that  in  Vaenius. 
The  motto  prefixed  to  the  Latin  verses  c  Quid  sentiam 
ostendere  malim,  quam  loqui '  is  from  Seneca. 

Plate  17  =  Vasnius  161. 

The  background  is  altered,  but  the  direction  remains 
the  same.  The  motto  to  the  French  verses  c  Point  de 
roses  sans  epines,'  is  in  the  original  *  Nulle  rose  sans 
espines.' 

Plate  1 8  =  Vaenius  213. 

The  plates  are  very  similar,  but  reverse  in  direction. 
In  the  original  the  Latin  text  is  a  prose  quotation  from 
Plutarch.  Ayres  has  four  lines  of  verse  modelled  on  this, 
and  the  motto  is  changed.  There  are  slight  alterations 
in  the  Italian. 

Plate  1 9  =  Vasnius  153. 

The  background  is  altered,  but  the  direction  remains 
the  same.  The  motto  prefixed  to  the  French  verses 
4  Mon  coeur  le  but  d'Amour '  is  the  same. 

Plate  20  =  Vasnius  167. 

The  setting  is  somewhat  altered  ;  the  direction  remains 
the  same.  The  motto  prefixed  to  the  Latin  verses 
*  Amans,  quod  suspicatur,  vigilans  somniat'  is  from  Publius 
Syrius.  The  verses  in  the  original  are  from  Ovid  and 
Terence.  In  Ayres  two  other  lines  are  prefixed. 

Plate  21  =  Vasnius  1 17. 

The  background  is  slightly  altered ;  the  direction 
remains  the  same.  The  Latin  verses  are  not  in  the 
original,  which  has  a  prose  quotation  from  Seneca.  The 
first  line  of  the  French  verses  is  the  same,  and  there  are 
other  resemblances. 
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Plate  22  =  Vaenius  185. 

The  background  is  altered,  but  the  direction  remains 
the  same.  The  Latin  motto  and  verses  are  different. 
The  original  has  a  prose  extract  from  Seneca. 

Plate  23  —  Vasnius  165. 

The  background  is  altered ;  the  direction  remains  the 
same.  The  Latin  motto  and  verses  are  different ;  the 
original  has  a  motto  from  Publius  Syrius  and  a  prose 
extract  from  Plutarch. 

Plate  24  =  Vaenius  63. 

The  background  is  quite  altered,  the  sea  replacing  a 
landscape.  The  engraver,  working  perhaps  apart  from 
the  text,  may  quite  excusably  have  mistaken  a  c  camelion ' 
for  a  fish.  The  French  motto  *  Selon  que  veut  ma  Dame' 
is  the  same. 

Plate  26  =  Vasnius  241. 

The  plates  are  very  similar,  but  reverse  in  direction. 
The  French  motto  c  Seulement  pour  la  chasse '  is  again 
the  same. 

Plate  27  =  Vaenius  81  ;  '  Thronus  Cupidinis '  12. 

As  in  the  case  of  plate  8,  the  immediate  source  is  again 
the  '  Thronus.'  This  is  proved  by  the  much  greater 
resemblance  in  the  plates,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  Latin 
verses  of  Ayres  are  different  from  those  of  Vaenius  and 
the  same  as  those  of  the  '  Thronus/  As  before,  however, 
the  Italian  verses  are  the  same  as  in  Vaenius. 

Plate  28  =  Vaenius  65. 

The  background  is  altered,  and  the  direction  in  Ayres 
is  the  reverse  of  that  in  Vaenius.  The  motto  prefixed  to 
the  Latin  verses  c  Nescit  amor  magnis  cedere  divitijs '  is 
from  Ovid. 
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Plate  32  =  Vasnius  23  ;  'Thronus  Cupidinis'  14. 

Ayres's  plate  shows  the  influence  of  both  the  above. 
The  Latin  verses,  which  are  the  same  in  both  sources, 
are  altered  by  Ayres ;  but  his  Latin  motto  is  from  the 
c  Thronus,'  while  Vaenius  has  an  additional  line  from 
Tibullus  not  found  in  the  other  two  books.  The  Italian 
verses  are  again  as  in  Vaenius. 

Plate  33  =  Vasnius  35. 

The  plates  are  very  much  the  same,  but  the  direction 
is  reversed.  The  motto  prefixed  to  the  Latin  verses 
c  Conservat  cuncta  Cupido '  is  from  Empedocles. 

Plate  34  =  Vaenius  3. 

The  plate  is  much  altered ;  the  direction  is  the  same. 
The  motto  £  Perfectus  amor  non  est  nisi  ad  unum  '  pre- 
fixed to  the  Latin  verses  is  from  Aristotle.  The  Latin 
quatrain  in  the  original  is  omitted ;  but  a  one-line  quota- 
tion from  Ovid  is  extended  to  three.  The  French  verses 
have  the  same  title. 

Plate  35  =  Vaenius  211. 

The  plates  are  very  similar,  and  the  direction  is  the  same. 
The  French  verses  too  are  not  unlike. 

Plate  37  =  Vaenius  39. 

The  plate  is  very  much  altered,  the  female  figure  being 
seated  instead  of  standing.  The  direction  is  reversed. 
The  Latin  motfo  is  changed,  the  original  being  from 
Musaeus.  The  French  motto  c  Son  ceil  est  mon  Nord '  is 
the  same. 

Plate  38  =  Vasnius  141. 

The  plates  are  very  similar,  and  the  direction  is  the 
same.  The  Latin  motto  is  again  changed,  the  original 
being  from  Callimachus.  The  verses  in  the  original  are 
two  couplets,  the  second  being  from  Tibullus.  These 
are  run  on  into  a  quatrain  in  Ayres,  who  of  course  men- 
tions no  source* 
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Plate  40  =  Vasnius  1 29. 

The  plate  is  very  much  altered  in  the  background  ;  but 
this  is  taken  from  plate  159.  The  direction  is  the  same. 
The  Latin  motto  c  Auro  conciliatur  amor '  is  from  Ovid. 
In  the  Latin  verses  the  first  and  last  lines  have  been 
altered.  The  English  motto  c  Love  bought  &  sold '  is 
the  same. 

Plate  41  =  Vaenius  179  and  163. 

Plate  179  of  Vaenius  supplies  the  main  idea;  Vaenius 
163  supplies  variations  and  the  verses.  The  direction  is 
the  same  as  that  in  Vaenius  179,  and  the  reverse  of 
that  in  Vaenius  163.  The  Latin  motto  'Precibus  haud 
vinci  potest '  is  from  Seneca ;  the  Latin  verses  are  from 
Virgil.  The  first  line  of  the  French  verses  is  the  same, 
except  for  the  last  word. 

Plate  42  =  V  genius  147. 

The  plates  are  very  similar ;  the  direction  is  the  same. 
The  second  line  of  the  Latin  verses  is  altered.  The  French 
verses  show  traces  of  being  inspired  by  the  original. 

Plate  43  =  Vasnius  25. 

The  plates  are  very  much  the  same ;  the  direction  is 
reversed. 

Plate  44  =  Vaenius  1 89. 

The  plate  is  very  much  altered,  and  the  direction  is 
reversed.  However,  as  is  mentioned  below,  Heinsius 
rather  than  Vaenius  is  perhaps  the  direct  source  for  this 
plate. 

This  accounts  for  thirty  out  of  the  forty-four 
plates,  with  their  corresponding  Latin  and  Italian 
verses.  Almost  all  the  remaining  plates  are  taken 
from  the  '  Thronus  Cupidinis,'  which  has  already 
been  mentioned  as  the  immediate  source  of  plates 
8,  27,  and  perhaps  32,  although  plates  similar  to 
these  are  found  in  Vaenius.  Whoever  was  re- 
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sponsible  for  the  sele6tion  of  the  plates  in  Ayres's 
volume,  appears  to  have  worked  steadily  through 
the  first  seftion  of  the  '  Thronus '  and  taken  over 
the  emblems  very  much  in  the  order  in  which  he 
found  them.  Plates  i  — 16  serve  as  models  for 
those  in  Ayres  bearing  the  following  numbers,  2, 
3,  8,  9,  13,  10,  12,  16,  25,  29,  30,  27,  31,  32,  39, 
36.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  plate  16  is  a 
favourite  with,  the  emblematists.  It  occurs  as  early 
as  Alciatus,  where  also  appears  the  Latin  motto  in 
Ayres's  volume,  c  Dulcia  quandoque  amara  fieri/ 
Cupid  has  been  stung  while  rifling  a  bee-hive,  and 
comes  to  Venus  for  consolation.  In  true  medieval 
fashion,  both  events  are  represented  in  the  same 
picture.  The  subject  of  plate  3  also  occurs  in 
Alciatus. 

The  Latin  verses  facing  the  above  plates  are 
taken  just  as  they  stand  in  all  cases,  except  those 
numbered  3,  30,  31,  32,  36,  where  one  or  more 
lines  are  altered,  and  16  and  39;  in  the  latter  case 
two  quatrains  have  been  reduced  to  one,  and  this 
is  greatly  altered ;  in  the  former  case  the  verses  are 
different,  but  the  title  is  practically  the  same.  In 
seven  places  the  French  titles  correspond,  but  not 
the  verses.  Unless  we  presume  an  edition  in  which 
one  of  the  languages  was  Italian,  the  '  Thronus ' 
does  not  provide  the  Italian  verses,  as  did  Vasnius. 

What  little  is  left  apparently  derives  from  one  or 
other  of  the  two  works  of  Daniel  Heinsius,  men- 
tioned above,  as  the  probable  direct  source  for  plates 
1 1  and  44.  I  have  not  seen  '  Het  Ambacht  van 
Cupido '  (1615),  and  I  have  seen  only  a  late  edition 
of  the  'Emblemata  Amatoria,'  in  which  the  first 
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eight  emblems  were  missing ;  but  according  to 
'  De  Nederlandsche  Emblemata '  of  Dr.  A.  G.  C. 
de  Vries,  to  which  I  am  also  indebted  for  the 
reference  to  the  '  Thronus/  plates  1 1  and  44  are 
taken  from  plates  7  and  3  of  the  c  Emblemata 
Amatoria/  and  plate  i  from  plate  8  of  '  Het  Am- 
bacht  van  Cupido.'  The  Latin  verses  are  said  to 
correspond  in  each  case. 

It  is  evident  that  Ayres's  share  in  the  volume 
which  he  c  dedicated  to  the  Ladys '  is  at  best  not 
very  great.  But  before  assessing  it,  some  attempt 
must  be  made  to  settle  an  awkward  bibliographical 
question.  This  may  well  be  introduced  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  different  editions  of  the  '  Em- 
blemata Amatoria'  of  Ayres,  particularly  as  a 
doubt  raised  by  Professor  Saintsbury  may  be  dis- 
missed en  route.  Besides  the  edition  dated  1683, 
there  is  an  undated  edition,  in  which  the  plates  and 
text  remain  the  same ;  but  the  following  variations 
occur  in  the  preliminary  matter.  The  engraved 
title-page  is  reversed,  and  only  the  English  form  of 
the  title,  c  Emblems  of  Love/  is  retained  within 
the  scroll.  The  imprint  is  given  as  '  Printed  for 
John  Wren,'  etc.,  and  the  engraver  is  S.  Nicholls, 
who  of  course  only  copied  the  title-page.  The 
symbolic  picture  is  omitted,  along  with  the  two 
forms  of  '  Cupids  address  to  the  Ladies/  for  which 
is  substituted  '  Cupid  to  Chloe,  Weeping.  A 
Sonnet/  in  English  only.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  us  from  accepting  Nicholls's  dates  as 
ordinarily  given,  and  attributing  this  edition  to 
somewhere  about  the  year  1700.  To  somewhere 
about  the  same  period  belong  the  undated  edition 
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mentioned  by  Professor  Saintsbury,  '  Printed  and 
sold  by  Hen:  Overton  .  .  .  London/  and  another 
c  Printed  for  John  Osborn  .  .  .  London  ' ;  these 
are  similar,  according  to  descriptions,  to  the  one 
described  immediately  above;  but  I  have  not  seen 
either  of  them.  The  last  edition  I  know  was  a 
poor  one  issued  in  London  in  1714,  with  nothing 
but  a  printed  title-page  prefixed  to  the  plates,  by 
this  time  well  worn.  The  title-page  reads,  c  Em- 
blemata  Amatoria ;  or,  Cupid's  Address  to  the 
Ladies.  In  four  languages  .  .  .  Printed  and  sold 
by  W.  Likely  ...  and  L.  Stokoe.' 

But  previous  to  all  the  editions  just  enumerated, 
there  was  issued  a  French  edition  strongly  re- 
sembling the  English  one  of  1683.  The  title-page, 
though  different,  is  engraved,  and  has  figures  and 
a  scroll  with  the  title  '  Emblemes  d'amour.  En 
Quatre  Langue'  [sic].  It  bears  the  name  of  the 
engraver,  Jan  van  Vianen,  and  the  imprint  '  A 
Londe,  chez  FAmoureux,'  without  date.  This  is 
faced  by  the  Dutch  version,  '  De  Liefde  aan  de 
JufFers.  Klinkdicht,'  of  the  similar  poem  in  Ayres. 
The  same  symbolic  picture  occurs  faced  by  the 
French  version  of  the  same  poem,  c  L'amour  aux 
Dames.  Sonnet.'  The  plates  are  arranged  in  differ- 
ent order  from  that  of  Ayres,  and  they  are  reversed, 
while  plates  30 — 40  are  signed  by  Jan  van  Vianen. 
The  languages  are  Latin,  Italian,  French,  Dutch. 

It  is  evident  that  the  1683  edition  of  Ayres  and 
the  above-mentioned  French  edition  were  issued 
before  the  others  which  have  been  described ;  but 
the  problem  is,  which  of  these  two  is  copied  from 
the  other  ?  After  a  careful  examination  of  all  the 
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points,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
not  sufficient  evidence  for  deciding  either  way. 

We  have  seen  above  how  great  was  the  part  played 
by  the  work  of  Dutchmen  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
'  Emblemata  Amatoria.'  Now  the  engraver  who 
signs  the  French  edition,  Jan  van  Vianen,  was  a 
Dutchman  who  was  born  in  1660  and  came  early 
to  England.  It  is  only  natural  that  he  should  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  work  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  he  may  have  produced  the  volume, 
which,  as  far  as  the  plates  are  concerned,  is  merely 
copied,  as  a  sample  of  his  powers.  Nothing  of 
course  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  fact  that  van 
Vianen  signs  some  of  the  plates  in  his  edition,  now 
that  the  originals  are  known.  The  plates  in  the  two 
volumes  often  differ  in  minor  detail,  and  in  general 
the  French  edition  is  much  more  certain  in  its 
backgrounds;  but  the  balance  of  artistic  merit  is 
in  favour  of  Ayres's  volume.  It  may  be  added 
here  that  both  fall  lamentably  short  of  Vaenius  in 
this  particular,  and  Professor  Saintsbury  would 
hardly  have  chosen  the  adjectives  he  uses  in  con- 
nection with  Ayres's  book  if  he  had  known  that  of 
Vasnius. 

My  chief  objection  to  considering  the  French 
edition  as  the  first,  is  that  its  imprint,  '  A  Londe 
[an  error,  or  disguising  a  town  in  the  Netherlands  ?] 
chez  1'Amoureux,'  has  a  dishonest  appearance.  And 
I  rather  incline  to  award  to  Ayres  the  position  his 
title-page  would  seem  to  claim  for  him. 

Assuming  then  that  the  1683  edition  of  Ayres  is 
earlier  than  the  French  edition,  we  may  proceed  to 
consider  what  new  matter  was  supplied  by  Ayres. 
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The  Latin  verses  for  almost  the  whole  of  the  volume 
have  been  seen  to  be  taken  from  Vasnius,  the  'Thro- 
nus  Cupidinis'  or  Heinsius.  The  first  of  these  also 
supplies  three-quarters  of  the  Italian  verses,  and 
possibly,  most  of  the  remainder  may  come  from  an 
edition  of  the  '  Thronus '  with  Italian  verses.  At 
the  most  then  Ayres  provided  the  English  verses 
throughout,  the  French  verses  throughout,  and  the 
Latin  and  Italian  verses  in  a  small  portion  of  the 
volume.  Of  course  the  work  may  have  been  a  con- 
joint production,  with  Ayres  as  predominant  partner ; 
but  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  Ayres  did  supply 
what  is  not  common  to  him  and  his  sources.  Ayres 
was  a  linguist  of  considerable  range.  His  prose 
work  includes  translations  from  French  and  Spanish, 
and  his  poems  are  often  translations  from  Italian, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Latin,  and  Greek ;  while  he 
can  also  write  original  Spanish  poems.  So  com- 
placent a  polyglot  would  not  only  be  well  acquainted 
with  emblem  literature,  which  usually  pandered  to 
the  linguist,  but  he  was  thus  quite  sufficiently 
equipped  for  writing  all  the  verses  which  have  not 
been  traced  to  other  sources. 

If  van  Vianen's  edition  is  an  imitation  of  Ayres, 
it  is  not  the  only  one.  Through  van  Vianen's 
edition  Ayres's  work  spread  to  more  than  one 
European  country.  I  have  seen  an  edition  for 
Germany,  with  an  engraved  title  '  Emblematischer 
Liebes-Triumph,'  and  a  printed  title  of  great  length 
'Triumphus  Amoris  .  .  .  oder :  Die  iiber  den 
gantzen  Erdkraiss  Triumphirende  Liebe,'  etc.  The 
engraved  title  bears  the  imprint  c  Verlegts  Joseph 
Friderich  Leopold  Kupfferstecher,'  and  the  date 
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1695.  The  printed  title  bears  the  date  1699. 
There  is  also  a  French  edition  of  Augsburg,  the 
home  of  the  above,  dated  1698.  The  plates  are  in 
the  reverse  direction  to  those  of  van  Vianen,  and 
are  far  from  being  a  credit  to  Leopold. 

The  plates  in  Ayres's  volume  also  figure  on  a 
much  reduced  scale,  and  in  company  with  a  multi- 
tude of  others,  in  '  Devises  &  Emblemes  d'Amour 
.  .  .  Par  M.  Parravicini.'  A  second  title-page  in 
the  book  reads  '  Par  M.  Pallavicini,'  and  gives  the 
date  1696.  The  text  is  in  seven  languages,  but  it 
consists  of  mere  titles.  Ayres's  work  penetrated  as 
far  as  Russia,  in  a  similar  volume  in  nine  languages 
published  in  1705.  The  title  is  of  extreme  length, 
the  substance  being  given  in  the  words,  '  Symbola 
et  Emblemata  jussu  et  auspiciis  Sacerrimas  Suae 
Majestatis  .  .  .  Petri  Alexeidis,  totius  Magnas, 
Parvae  et  Albas  Rossiae  .  .  .  Supremi  Monarchae, 
excusa.'  But  of  course  little  or  nothing  of  Ayres 
is  left  in  these  two  volumes. 

Ayres's  volume  appears  to  die  out  after  1714. 
And  with  this  the  last  of  the  English  emblem-books 
to  achieve  any  popularity  disappears.  Desultory 
attempts  have  been  made  to  revive  an  interest  in 
emblems  in  the  last  two  centuries,  but  they  have 
met  with  little  success.  I  doubt  if  this  is  to  be 
attributed,  in  the  words  of  Peacham's  preface,  to 
the  '  cold  6c  frozen  respect  of  Learning,  and  artes, 
generally  amongst  us.'  I  doubt  too  if  we  '  come 
far  shorte  in  the  just  valewing  of  well-deserving 
qualities,'  at  least  if  emblems  alone  are  the  test. 
The  emblem  as  a  poem  was  too  narrowing  to 
attract  any  but  the  minor  poets.  It  had  become 
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an  amusement  of  the  learned — -  lusus  ingenii  puer- 
ilis,'  as  Cats  calls  it — while  it  was  supposed  to 
appeal  to  the  people.  The  decay  of  Latin  as  a 
living  language  no  doubt  hastened  the  downfall  or 
the  emblem,  for  Latin  verses  had  come  to  be  almost 
essential.  But  in  spite  of  the  special  pleading  or 
amateurs,  the  emblem  has  received  very  much  what 
it  has  deserved  at  the  hands  of  four  centuries. 

H.  THOMAS. 
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E  sometimes  hear  complaint  of  the 
monotony  of  subject  dealt  with  by  con- 
temporary novelists  and  playwrights. 
Such  complaint  is  in  nowise  unfounded, 
for  love,  lawful  or  unlawful,  important 
as  in  many  cases  the  part  it  plays,  does  not  form  the 
sole  interest  of  the  lives  of  men  and  women.  And 
yet  when  a  masterpiece  of  delicate  feeling  and 
writing  like  Andre  Gide's  'Porte  Etroite'  appears, 
it  is  in  much  danger  of  being  passed  over.  It  deals, 
too,  with  love,  but  with  love  as  conceived  and  felt 
in  one  of  those  rare  souls  of  which  religion  and 
virtue  are  the  moving  springs.  True  it  is,  perhaps, 
that  Gide's  work  appeals  only  to  the  few,  but  those 
few  are  steadily  increasing :  for  Gide  concerns  him- 
self with  some  of  the  torments  of  the  soul  known 
to  most  of  us,  though  we  are  incapable  of  analysing 
or  formulating  them. 

Gide  is  descended  from  a  line  of  Protestant  pastors 
and  scholars,  and  was  brought  up  in  a  family  in 
which  lofty  ideals  of  thought  and  conduct  were  a 
sacred  tradition.  As  a  boy  he  seems  to  have  read 
chiefly  the  Bible  and  the  'Arabian  Nights/  'La 
Porte  Etroite'  may  almost  be  called  a  Hugenot 
novel,  although  Gide  himself  has  discarded  a  formal 
faith,  and  in  his  novel  there  is  neither  priest  nor 
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dogma ;  we  clearly  feel,  however,  that  the  theme 
has  grown  and  from  a  Christian  germ,  so  to  speak, 
deposited  in  the  far-off  past. 

We  are  introduced  to  a  Protestant  provincial 
family  named  Bucolin.  The  father  lives  a  retired 
life  with  his  children  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Havre.  The  mother  has  run  away  with  a  lover. 
Alissa,  the  elder  daughter,  was  old  enough  at  the 
time  of  the  mother's  flight  to  guess  the  circum- 
stances of  it,  and  her  youthful  mind  and  heart 
suffered  an  incurable  wound.  She  loves  her  cousin 
Jerome,  who  tells  the  story,  and  everything  points 
to  the  fa6t  that  the  young  people  are  destined  for 
each  other.  But  Alissa  continually  postpones  the 
marriage,  and  in  the  end  breaks  off  the  engagement 
because  she  dreads  the  risk  of  changing  the  ideality 
of  their  love  for  something  more  earthly,  or  because 
she  fears  that  Jerome,  having  attained  his  desire, 
will  cease  to  work  for  the  perfection  of  his  soul. 
Needless  to  say  such  'cultivation'  of  virtue  wrecks 
two  human  lives ;  Alissa  dies,  and  though  Jerome 
lives,  he  has  no  savour  nor  delight  in  his  life.  The 
tragedy  lies  in  the  fact  that  Alissa's  conception  of 
virtue  and  religion  is  an  impossible  one.  She  desired 
to  embrace  the  universal,  but  her  strength  did  not 
suffice ;  she  was  really  fighting  against  all  that  was 
most  genuine  and  fundamental  in  her  nature, 
against  that  attachment  to  an  individual,  that  per- 
sonal and  passionate  love  which  is  the  mainspring, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  of  many  women's  a<5ts  and 
thoughts.  In  style  and  sense  of  literary  art,  the 
book  comes  very  near  the  sublime  simplicity,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  the  phrase,  of  all  great  works. 

I.  H 
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Other  recent  French  novels  are  not  of  great 
interest.  Although  'Le  reste  est  silence  .  .  .'  by 
Edmond  Jaloux  has  won  great  praise  in  France,  I 
only  find  in  it  a  commonplace  study  of  the  married 
life  of  two  persons  thoroughly  unsuited  to  each 
other.  And  it  is  made  more  unpleasant  than  need  be 
by  the  fact  that  the  story  is  told  by  a  son,  who,  now 
a  grown  man,  relates  what  he  had  observed  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  his  parents  when  he  was 
a  small  child.  I  do  not  know  whether  Henry  James 
or  Maeterlinck  or  Rene  Boylesve  set  the  fashion 
of  the  innocent  child  detective,  but  it  goes  against 
the  grain  and  detracts  from  the  pleasure  of  a  book, 
no  matter  how  clever  it  be.  Jaloux's  novel  is 
certainly  remarkable  for  its  style,  which,  while 
extremely  simple  and  clear,  is  telling  and  pointed. 

Rene  Boylesve's  study  of  a  young  girl  in  'La 
jeune  fille  bien  elevee'  is  very  clever,  especially  in 
the  years  when  she  begins  to  think  of  love  and 
lovers.  The  old  town  of  Chinon  and  its  environs, 
the  stern  grandmother,  the  gentle,  yielding  mother, 
and  the  narrow  provincial  'milieu'  make  an  ex- 
cellent setting  for  the  girl,  the  one  aim  of  whose 
people  it  is  that  she  shall  be  'bien  elevee/  with 
a  view  to  making  a  suitable  marriage.  With 
great  finesse  the  girl,  who  herself  tells  the  story, 
recounts  the  adventure  of  her  first  romance- 
when  a  young  man,  a  stranger  of  whose  name 
she  is  ignorant,  turns  over  the  pages  of  her  music 
at  the  customary  Sunday  afternoon  gathering  at 
a  friend's  house,  and  when  she  finishes  playing 
says,  '  Oh !  Mademoiselle,  vous  ne  pouvez  vous 
imaginer  le  plaisir  que  vous  nous  avez  fait.'  To  her 
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the  banal  compliment  is  almost  a  declaration,  and 
she  lives  on  the  hope  that  he  will  be  present  the 
next  Sunday.  But  he  is  not  there,  and  no  one 
seems  to  know  or  care  anything  about  him  and  her 
timidity  and  training  of  course  forbid  her  to  ask 
direct  questions.  For  about  a  year  she  sees  and  hears 
nothing  more  of  him,  but  the  idea  of  him  remains 
in  her  mind.  One  Sunday  when  in  a  fit  of  ill 
temper  about  nothing  in  particular,  she  feigns  a 
headache  and  refuses  to  go  to  the  musical  reunion, 
her  mother  says  incidentally  at  dinner  in  the  even- 
ing, '  Tiens,  il  y  avait  la  le  jeune  homme,  tu  sais, 
qui  t'a  tourne  les  pages,  1'annee  derniere.  II  a  eu 
la  gentillesse  de  se  souvenir  de  toi.'  Madeleine  is 
overcome  with  rage  and  emotion.  She  determines 
to  practise  her  hardest  so  as  to  play  brilliantly  the 
following  Sunday,  and  in  her  prayers  asks  that  the 
young  man  may  not  fail  to  go  (we  must  remember 
she  was  only  sixteen) : 

'J'avais  demande  a  Dieu,  de  me  retrancher,  s'il  lui 
plaisait,  plusieurs  annees  de  ma  vie — a  lui  de  decider 
du  nombre — en  echange  d'une  rencontre  avec  ce  jeune 
homme.' 

The  young  man  was  present,  and  in  that  fact 
Madeleine  saw  the  answer  to  her  prayer  and  the 
blessing  of  God  on  her  love.  Again  M.  Chambrun 
turned  the  pages,  and  made  exactly  the  same  speech 
as  the  year  before.  cje  crus  a  son  compliment, 
comme  je  1'avais  fait  la  fois  precedente  ;  j'aurais  cru 
a  tous  les  compliments  parce  que  je  n'etais  pas 
accoutumee  a  en  entendre ;  je  croyais  que  ceux  que 
Ton  m'adressait  n'etaient  composes  que  pour  moi ; 
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ah !  combien  ils  me  trouvaient  reconnaissante ! ' 
The  little  conversation  she  had  with  M.  Chambrun 
was  quite  ordinary,  and  concerned  music.  He  left 
early,  and  Madeleine  said  to  her  mother  at  once, 
c  Est-ce  que  nous  rentrons,  maman  ?.;..'  for  '  // 
etait  parti,  lui :  que  faisions-nous  la  ? '  The  next 
Sunday  he  did  not  come,  and  Madeleine  could 
scarcely  control  her  despair.  Her  family  notice 
it,  her  grandmother  reads  her  a  severe  lecture,  and 
shows  her  that  a  young  girl  c  bien  elevee '  never 
behaves  in  such  fashion.  A  few  months  later  she 
hears  that  Chambrun  is  engaged. 

c  Ce  cher  Chambrun  n'avait  jamais  fait  grande  attention 
a  moi.  II  m'avait  adresse,  deux  ann£es  de  suite,  le  me'me 
compliment ;  il  avait  cause  plus  volontiers  avec  moi  qu'avec 
les  autres  jeunes  filles,  parcequ'il  s'interessait,  comme  moi, 
a  la  musique.  Mon  poeme  d'amour  ne  reposait  sur  aucune 
r£alite.  Cependant,  il  avait  bouleverse  deux  annees  de  ma 
vie/ 

In  the  end  Madeleine  makes  the  perfectly  reason- 
able marriage  her  family  had  arranged  -for  her,  and 
the  chances  are  that  she  will  find  in  it  as  much 
happiness  as  if  she  had  made  her  own  choice. 

If  I  have  dwelt  at  too  great  length  on  this 
little  episode  in  perhaps  the  cleverest  study  of  a 
young  girl's  feelings  between  sixteen  and  eighteen 
I  ever  remember  to  have  read,  it  is  because  all  who 
are  associated  with  girls,  either  as  their  parents  or 
teachers,  must  recognise  the  truth  of  Boylesve's 
description  :  his  rare  insight  into  a  phase  of  feeling 
so  often  either  ignored  or  utterly  misunderstood  is 
of  great  psychological  value  and  is  perhaps  more 
profitably  and  more  pleasantly  studied  in  his  artistic 
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presentment  of  it  than  in  a  scientific  treatise.      I 
hope  that  all  interested  in  the  psychology  of  very 

young  girls  will  read  Boylesve's  book. 

#  #  #  #  # 

The  most  striking  feature  of  recent  German 
novels,  at  least  at  a  first  glance,  is  their  extraordinary 
length.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  under  500  pages, 
600  being  the  more  usual  number.  The  long 
novels  of  the  world  that  are  also  great  novels  are 
very  few:  'Clarissa  Harlowe,' 'Tristram  Shandy/ 
'The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth/  'Les  Miserables,' 
'Monte  Cristo,'  and  'Consuelo'  would  comprise 
them  nearly  all,  and  of  those  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
the  last  three  deserve  to  be  included.  The  art  of 
digression,  an  art  on  which  every  long  story  must 
more  or  less  depend,  is  the  possession  of  the  elect 
few,  a  number  to  which  these  German  novelists 
certainly  do  not  belong.  Frenssen,  by  far  the  most 
gifted  of  them,  often  reminds  us  of  the  seventeenth 
century  writers  of  romance,  for  every  new  character 
introduced  into  the  story  forthwith  relates  the 
history  of  his  life,  and  were  it  not  that  to  the  narra- 
tive of  events  he  adds  the  history  of  his  soul,  we 
should  scarcely  remember  we  were  in  the  twentieth 
century. 

It  is  eight  years  since  the  appearance  of  'Jorn 
Uhl.'  Frenssen's  new  novel  '  Klaus  Hinrich  Baas ' 
is  in  the  same  genre,  but  though  the  talent  is  riper 
and  the  character-drawing  more  realistic,  'Jorn 
Uhl '  remains  his  most  interesting  book,  and  '  Die 
Sandgrafin  '  his  best  work  of  art. 

The  type  of  character  portrayed  in  'Klaus 
Hinrich  Baas'  is  one  not  uncommon  in  Holstein. 
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The  mother,  Antje,  is  a  resolute,  taciturn,  obstinate 
woman,  not  easy  to  deal  with,  but  loving  her 
husband  and  children,  working  for  them,  and  sacri- 
ficing herself  for  their  good,  though  at  the  same 
time  not  sparing  of  reproof  where  it  is  needed. 
The  early  youth  of  Klaus  Hinrich  in  Heisterberg 
is  admirably  described,  and  forms  in  many  ways 
the  most  delightful  portion  of  the  tale.  The  family 
remove  to  Hamburg.  But  the  father's  health  fails, 
and  at  his  death  the  mother  and  her  three  children 
are  left  alone  in  the  big  city  in  bitter  distress  and 
poverty.  Klaus  Hinrich  rises  to  the  occasion, 
quickly  developes,  and  after  trying  various  methods 
of  earning  a  livelihood,  enters  a  merchant's  firm  as 
an  apprentice.  His  military  service  over  he  goes 
to  India,  and  finally  returns  to  Hamburg  where  he 
makes  himself  an  assured  position  as  a  merchant. 
His  first  matrimonial  venture  was  unhappy,  but 
the  second,  with  Sanna  Eschen,  whom  he  had 
known  as  a  child,  was  more  satisfactory.  Klaus 
Hinrich,  however,  is  of  the  peasant  class,  while  his 
wife's  family  belongs  to  the  rich  merchant  class, 
and  the  gulf  between  them  is  too  wide  a  one  to  be 
ignored;  when  one  of  Sanna's  brothers,  through 
unfortunate  speculation,  lands  the  firm  in  difficul- 
ties, Klaus  Hinrich  speaks  out  his  scorn.  A 
business  journey  to  China  follows,  and  he  goes 
realizing,  although  he  is  now  five  and  forty,  how 
much  he  has  yet  to  learn. 

c  For  the  first  time  I  reviewed  my  life  quietly  and  reso- 
lutely. And  that  is  necessary.  A  man  should,  from 
time  to  time,  look  to  right  and  left  of  him,  to  the  earth 
beneath  his  feet,  and  to  the  sky  above  his  head.  I  have 
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worked  too  hard  and  too  hurriedly,  and  regarded  things 
in  too  one-sided  a  way.  My  life  has  lacked  repose, 
breadth  of  view,  the  beautiful,  light-heartedness.' 

The  moral,  as  in  all  Frenssen's  books,  only  here 
perhaps  more  strongly  emphasized,  is  that  toil 
must  be  unceasing,  and  that  duty  must  be  strictly 
fulfilled.  The  hero  is  a  man  who  rises,  as  a  man 
should,  by  dint  of  his  own  exertions,  and  whose 
soul  in  the  hurtle  of  battle  has  suffered  severe 
wounds.  But  knowledge  comes  at  last,  and  as 
always  with  Frenssen,  and  indeed  with  all  great 
observers  of  humanity  from  Shakespeare  down- 
wards, through  a  woman. 

It  is  not  an  easy  book  to  read.  It  is  too  highly 
localized  to  make  a  wide  appeal  even  in  Germany, 
I  should  imagine.  The  digressions  often  obscure 
the  main  thread,  and  are  indeed  separate  tales,  told 
of  course  with  all  the  skill  of  which  Frenssen  is  a 
master.  He  uses  too  a  mannerism  here,  particularly 
in  the  early  chapters,  that  is  disconcerting.  He 
always  writes  of  his  hero  as  'erj  (he)  ;  the  omission 
of  the  proper  name  confuses  the  reader.  Then 
again  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  contemporary 
German  novel,  not  surprising  perhaps  in  these 
socialistic  times,  a  tendency  that  may  grow,  for  the 
hero  to  be  no  longer  an  individual  hero,  but  a 
collective  hero ;  I  mean  that  the  psychology  of  the 
circumstances  is  of  greater  importance  than  the 
psychology  of  the  chief  personage,  man  or  woman. 
It  is  possible  that  time  has  in  store  for  us  a  great 
novel  written  on  those  lines,  but  it  has  not  yet 
appeared. 

It  is  nowadays  more  and  more  the  fashion  for 
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the  heroes  of  German  novels  and  plays  to  belong 
to  the  middle  class.  Thomas  Mann  in  '  Konig- 
liche  Hoheit '  has  written  what  might  be  called  an 
aristocratic-democratic  novel.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
prince  at  a  small  German  court  who  marries  the 
up-to-date  daughter  of  the  typical  American  mil- 
lionaire. It  must  be  confessed  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  skill  of  the  author,  it  somewhat  resembles 
the  fairy  tales  of  our  childhood.  The  work  has 
attracted  much  attention,  and  received  much  praise 
in  Germany. 

In  Bruno  Wille's  'Abendburg'  we  have  an  old- 
fashioned  historical  novel.  The  period  is  the  early 
seventeenth  century,  and  the  story  is  really  a  series 
of  loosely  connected  adventures  in  which  the  hero, 
a  seeker  after  gold,  comes  at  last  to  contemn  all 
earthly  treasure.  Perhaps  the  best  part  of  it  lies 

in  the  charming  lyrics  scattered  through  the  book. 
*  *  *  #  * 

A  popular  life  of  Goethe  has  certainly  been 
a  want  both  in  Germany  and  England,  and  there- 
fore a  warm  welcome  should  be  extended  to 
Ludwig  Geiger's  'Goethe  sein  Leben  und  Schaffen. 
Dem  deutschen  Volke  erzahlt.'  Geiger,  who  is  the 
editor  of  the  Goethe  'Jahrbuch,'  declares  that  the 
generally  received  opinion  that  only  the  older  people 
and  the  select  few  are  interested  in  Goethe  is  not 
justified  and  as  a  proof  he  states  that  in  the  twelve 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  its  publication  65,000 
copies  of  Bielchowsky's  'Life  of  Goethe'  have  been 
sold.  In  this  new  biography  an  attempt  is  made, 
and  with  much  success,  to  portray  in  a  clear  and 
simple  manner  the  life  of  the  poet  and  the  man. 
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There  is  no  learned  apparatus,  no  involved  psycho- 
logy, no  paradoxical  criticism  to  frighten  off  the 
plain  man.  The  story  is  told  in  sensible,  straight- 
forward fashion,  and  last,  but  not  least,  it  is  accom- 
panied by  admirable  illustrations  of  a  most  interest- 
ing character. 

In  the  'Souvenirs  autour  d'un  groupe  litteraire,' 
Mme.  Alphonse  Daudet  tells  of  the  writers  she  met 
in  literary  salons  of  nineteenth  century  Paris.  She 
mentions  nearly  all  the  great  names  of  that  period, 
but  Edmond  de  Goncourt  and  her  own  husband 
fill  the  larger  part.  The  value  of  the  book,  full  of 
interest  as  it  is,  is  lessened  by  lack  of  an  index  or 
even  of  a  table  of  contents. 

Danielle  Plan  gives  us  a  valuable  piece  of  bio- 
graphy in  '  Un  Genevois  d'autrefois.  Henri- Albert 
Gosse  (1753-1816).  D'apres  des  lettres  et  des 
documents  inedits.'  Gosse  was  a  famous  chemist 
and  naturalist  who  helped  to  found  the  'Societe 
elvetienne  des  Sciences  naturelles.'  He  had  relations 
with  M.  and  Mme.  Roland  which  took  him  several 
times  to  Paris,  and  he  once  acted  as  intermediary 
between  the  Genevese  and  the  French  Government. 
The  most  interesting  of  the  letters  in  the  volume 
are  those  that  passed  between  the  Rolands  and 
Gosse,  and  also  those  of  the  botanist  Louis  Bosc, 
who  confided  to  Gosse  the  love  affair  between  him 
and  Eudora  Roland.  In  connection  with  this  I  may 
draw  attention  to  an  article  in  the  'Mercure  de 
France'  for  November  i,  1909,  entitled  'Le  Roman 
de  la  fille  de  Madame  Roland/ 

French  writers  have  a  way  sometimes  of  pursu- 
ing a  subject  to  wearisome  lengths,  and  I  am  not 
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sure  if  still  another  volume  on  Senancour  was  needed. 
However,  G.  Michaut  has  published  an  account  of 
Senancour,  his  friends  and  his  enemies,  studied  first- 
hand from  documents  not  included  in  any  former 
biography  of  which  I  recall  three  at  least.  These 
documents  are  so  fully  annotated  by  Michaut  that 
each  note  is  almost  an  essay.  His  plea  for  the  book 
is  that  the  better  we  know  Senancour's  life,  the  better 
shall  we  be  able  to  understand  his  attitude  of  mind 
and  to  judge  the  importance  of  his  work  in  the 
history  of  ideas  and  of  literature.  There  is  some 
acute  suggestive  criticism  in  the  volume,  of  which 
the  following  will  serve  for  an  example : 

*  La  litterature  du  XVIIP  siecle  s'est  donn£  pour  but 
d'abord,  comme  celle  du  XVIP,  de  connaitre  et  de  peindre 
I'homme  en  general ;  sa  psychologic  malhabile,  dans  les 
genres  traditionnels,  ne  sut  representer  que  I'homme 
abstrait,  sans  consistance  et  sans  vie ;  et  elle  se  rejeta  sur 
I'homme  social,  sur  les  relations  des  hommes  entre  eux, 
sur  les  lois  fondamentales  des  societes  humaines.  Mais, 
un  jour,  s'est  de  nouveau  fait  sentir  le  besoin  de  connaitre 
et  de  peindre  l'homme  interieur.  Seulement,  dans  la 
brusque  reaction  inauguree  par  Jean-Jacques,  le  but  a  ete 
depasse,  et  le  romantisme  n'a  montr6  que  des  individus. 
L'originalite  de  Senancour,  c'est  d'avoir  et6  romantique, 
sans  cesser  d'etre  "  XVIIP  siecle,"  de  n'avoir  su  que 
se  peindre  lui-meme,  tout  en  pretendant  legif&rer  pour 
I'humanit6  entiere.' 

But  Senancour's  philosophy  can  only,  in  any  case, 
appeal  to  a  small  number. 

The  first  volume  of  a  second  collection  of 
Theodor  Fontane's  letters  has  appeared,  covering 
the  years  1846-79.  They  consist  chiefly  of  letters 
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to  friends,  many  of  them  to  Storm,  and  contain  in- 
teresting references  to  the  German  authors  and  their 
books  of  that  period.  A  second  volume  for  the 
years  1880-98  is  to  follow  shortly.  Five  years  ago 
appeared  two  volumes  of  the  letters  to  his  family. 
Fontane  was  a  delightful  letter-writer,  for  while 
the  epistles  possess  the  greatest  literary  charm,  it  is 
always  perfectly  clear  that  they  were  never  intended 
for  publication.  It  is  interesting  that  there  should 
have  been  published  at  the  same  time  the  letters 
written  by  Bernhard  von  Lepel  to  Fontane  during 
the  years  1 843-83.  They  illustrate  as  fine  a  literary 
friendship  as  any  we  remember  in  those  years,  and 
Lepel's  letters  are  nearly  as  good  as  those  of  Fon- 
tane. Their  chief  interest,  perhaps,  for  the  public 
is  that  the;  paint  the  Berlin  of  1840-60;  that 
period  and  ,  hat  place  were,  at  least,  in  Germany 
the  greatest  in  literary  interest  since  the  classic 
years  of  Weimar  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Of  a  different  character,  but  of  real  interest,  are 
the  contents  of  a  volume  entitled  '  Briefe  einer 
Kaiserin,  Maria  Theresia,  an  ihre  Kinder  und 
Freunde,'  edited  by  Dr.  Otto  Krack.  We  are 
accustomed  to  think  of  Maria  Theresa  as  the  ruler, 
as  the  strong,  severe  woman,  worthy  of  her  stronger 
and  severer  enemy,  Frederick  the  Great.  These 
letters  represent  the  purely  feminine  side  of  her 
nature;  we  learn  to  know  her  as  fiancee,  wife, 
mother,  and  friend.  Her  advice  to  Marie  Antoi- 
nette to  be  careful  not  to  neglect  her  personal 
appearance  and  dress  seems  superfluous,  but  Maria 
Theresa  assures  her  daughter  that  such  neglect  has 
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been  a  fault  of  the  ladies  of  the  French  royal  family 
for  long  years,  and  counsels  her  to  take  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  to  make  the  court  gay  and  lively  ;  that  it 
is  her  place  to  set  the  tone  (and  reading  between  the 
lines,  the  pace),  and  that  she  should  make  the  most 
of  the  beauty  and  charm  with  which  nature  had 
endowed  her.  This  was  in  1770,  and  is  sufficiently 
curious  when  we  remember  the  general  character 
of  frivolity  attributed  to  Marie  Antoinette.  The 
last  letter  included  in  the  volume  is  dated  June, 
1780,  and  expresses  the  wish  that  a  dauphin  may 
soon  arrive  on  the  scene,  '  Your  little  daughter  is 
nearly  a  year  old  and  needs  a  little  companion.  It 
would  be  a  sin  not  to  bring  more  children  of  such 
a  race  into  the  world.'  The  whole  tone  of  the 
letters  show  a  singular  lack  of  any  perception  of  the 
troubles  that  were  to  assail  France  in  the  near 
future.  The  book  contains  several  portraits,  of 
which  the  most  striking  and  attractive  is  that  of 
Marie  Antoinette  by  Vigee-Lebrun. 


The  following  recently  published  books  deserve 
attention  : — 

Dreissig  Jahre  am  Hofe  Friedrichs  des  Grossen. 
Aus  den  Tagebiichern  des  Reichsgrafen  Ernst 
Ahasverus  Heinrich  Lehndorff,  Kammerherrn  der 
Konigin  Elizabeth  Christine  von  Preussen.  Mit- 
theilungen  von  Karl  Eduard  Schmidt-Lb'tzen. 
Band  I.,  1750-65;  Band  II.,  1766-75. 

Volumes  that  furnish  sources  and  materials  of  history. 
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Le  Pape  et  le  Concile  (1418-50).  Par  Noel 
Valois.  2  vols. 

Treats  of  i  La  crise  rehgieuse  du  XVe  siecle.' 

Die  Entstehung  der  Odyssee  und  die  Versabzah- 
lung  in  den  griechischen  Epen.  Von  August  Pick. 

A  technical  work,  chiefly  interesting  to  students. 

Anthologie  de  1'Amour  proven9al.  Morceaux 
choisis.  Par  Ernest  Gaubert  et  Jules  Veran. 

A  characteristic  selection,  with  biographical  notes  and  an  essay- 
in  bibliography. 

Geschichte  des  Monismus.  Von  Dr.  Rudolf 
Eisler. 

A  history  of  monism  from  ancient  times  to  the  present  day.  It 
deals  with  all  kinds  of  monism:  materialism,  spiritualism  (or 
idealism),  the  do&rine  of  identity.  The  author  desires  to  attradr. 
not  only  the  adherents  of  monism,  but  also  its  enemies.  A  useful 
list  of  works  on  the  subject  in  all  tongues  is  appended. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci :  der  Wendepunkt  der  Renais- 
sance. Von  Woldemar  von  Seidlitz.  2  vols. 

A  well  written  book,  yet  chiefly  interesting,  perhaps,  for  its 
admirable  illustrations. 

Giovanni  Segantini's  Schriften.und  Briefe.  Her- 
ausgegeben  und  bearbeitet  von  Bianca  Segantini. 

Segantini's  daughter  has  here  brought  together  some  autobio- 
graphical fragments,  letters,  and  essays  left  by  her  father.  The 
book  contains  also  very  interesting  illustrations. 

Le  Miroir  de  la  Vie.  Essais  sur  revolution 
esthetique,  avec  35  gravures.  Par  Robert  de  la 
Sizeranne. 
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A  collection  of  essays  partly  on  art,  and  on  life  in  the  evolution 
of  its  art,  that  is,  the  lifeiof  the  past  as  it  may  be  observed  in  beauti- 
ful things  in  their  forms  and  colours  in  the  old  doors  of  cathedrals, 
or  in  the  canvases  that  hang  in  the  picture-galleries,  in  old  tombs, 
and  the  rest. 

Franz  Liszt.     Von  Dr.  Julius  Kapp. 

An  attempt  at  a  full  and  truthful  biography.  All  available 
material  has  been  used.  There  is  a  list  of  the  musical  composi- 
tions, and  a  comprehensive  bibliography. 

Richard  Wagner  an  Freunde  und  Zeitgenossen. 
Edited  by  Eric  Kloss. 

Selected  letters  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  written  between  1836  and 
1883  to  persons  of  all  ranks  and  callings,  to  intimate  friends, 
acquaintances,  and  contemporaries.  They  form  a  fitting  crown  to 
the  letters  of  Wagner  that  have  already  appeared  in  print. 

ELIZABETH  LEE. 


Ill 


NOTES. 

WITH  this  number  THE  LIBRARY,  which  has 
reached  its  third  decade,  starts  on  its  Third 
Series.  Though  we  have  neither  all  the  subscribers, 
nor  even  all  the  contributors  that  we  could  desire,  we 
take  some  pride  in  having  done  as  well  as  we  have, 
and  hope  that  if  the  flag  is  kept  flying  for  another 
ten  years  we  may  have  no  worse  list  of  articles  to 
put  on  record  than  that  which  we  printed  at  the 
end  of  our  last  number.  If  we  can  print  a  still 
better  one  we  shall  be  the  better  pleased ;  but  that 
will  rest  less  with  us  than  with  our  helpers.  For 
ourselves  all  that  we  can  say  is  that  as  long  as  THE 
LIBRARY  remains  in  existence  no  one  with  a  new 
fact  to  put  on  record  or  a  new  theory  to  offer  for 
criticism,  so  long  as  the  fact  or  the  theory  come 
reasonably  within  our  range,  need  lack  for  print 
and  paper  and  a  due  handful  of  readers.  And  with 
that  modest  promise  we  start  afresh. 


The  Malone  Society  has  given  notice  of  its  in- 
tention to  close  its  roll  some  time  in  March,  and 
thereafter  to  admit  new  members  only  as  vacancies 
occur.  Almost  every  society  has  what  may  be 
called  a  natural  limit  of  membership,  and  until  this 
is  ascertained  it  is  difficult  for  those  responsible  for 
its  success  to  determine  how  much  work  it  is  justi- 
fied in  undertaking.  To  close  the  roll  of  a  society 
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after  it  has  given  a  sufficient  sample  of  its  work  and 
a  reasonable  advertisement  of  its  intention  materially 
quickens  the  process  of  discovering  what  is  its  natural 
limit,  and  is  almost  always  a  good  thing  to  do.  The 
Malone  Society  has  now  been  in  existence  three 
years,  and  has  proved  itself  able  to  issue  in  return 
for  each  annual  guinea  five  old  plays  and  a  thin 
volume  of  miscellanea,  each  separately  bound,  and 
liberally  supplied  with  facsimiles.  It  has  already 
about  220  members;  for  another  month  anyone 
who  wishes  to  belong  to  it  has  only  to  communicate 
with  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Arundell  Esdaile,  at 
the  British  Museum,  and  those  who  neglect  to  do 
this,  and  thereafter  desire  to  join,  will  have  to  wait 
their  turn. 

THE  LIBRARY  has  good  reason  to  wish  success  to 
one  of  the  later  books  of  1909,  'The  Literary  Pro- 
fession in  the  Elizabethan  Age,*  by  Miss  Phoebe 
Sheavyn,  D.Lit.,  since  it  had  the  pleasure  of  print- 
ing a  considerable  portion  of  it  in  Vols.  VII.  and 
VIII.  of  our  Second  Series.  As  now  revised  and 
enlarged,  the  book  forms  No.  i  of  the  English  Series 
of  the  Publications  of  the  University  of  Manchester, 
and  is  well  worthy  of  the  place  of  honour  assigned 
to  it.  We  would  also  call  attention  to  the  excellent 
article  on  a  kindred  subject,  '  The  Book  Trade, 
1557-1625,'  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Aldis,  in  Vol.  IV.  of 
'  The  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature.' 
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HE  foundation  of  another  national 
library  is  an  event  in  more  than  one 
sense.  The  reasons  for  calling  into 
existence  a  library  of  national  status 
must  naturally  be  of  interest,  while  the 
opportunity  of  taking  advantage  of  recent  advances 
in  library  science,  and  applying  them  to  a  new 
library  which  may  grow  to  large  dimensions,  is  so 
rare  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  to  be  of  unusual 
importance. 

The  movement  for  a  National  Library  for  Wales 
dates  back  to  1872,  in  which  year  a  large  gather- 
ing of  Welsh  people,  brought  together  by  the 
annual  Eisteddfod  at  Mold,  in  Flintshire,  passed  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  a  National  Library  being 
provided  in  conjunction  with  the  University  College 
of  Wales,  then  recently  opened  at  Aberystwyth. 
This  was  the  first,  and  for  some  years  the  only, 
University  College  in  Wales.  Its  establishment 
marks  the  beginning  of  that  epoch  of  educational 
zeal  which  in  less  than  forty  years  has  given 
i.  i 
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Wales  Secondary  and  Intermediate  Schools  through- 
out every  county,  the  three  University  Colleges 
(Aberystwyth,  Bangor,  and  Cardiff),  which  con- 
stitute the  University  of  Wales,  and  a  separate 
department  at  the  Board  of  Education.  To  these 
achievements  must  now  be  added  the  National 
Museum  at  Cardiff,  and  the  National  Library  at 
Aberystwyth. 

For  many  years  the  desire  for  a  National  Library 
remained  a  dream,  or  less  than  a  dream,  for  the 
public  mind  was  centred  more  on  the  Museum. 
The  foundation  in  1 893  of  the  University  of  Wales, 
with  the  three  colleges  as  its  constituents,  drew 
attention  to  the  lack  of  facilities  for  pursuing  the 
higher  branches  of  learning  and  for  research. 
Neither  of  the  three  colleges  possesses  a  museum 
or  library  of  any  extent,  while  the  University  itself 
has  neither  one  nor  the  other.  Moreover,  there  was 
not  in  the  whole  of  the  Principality  any  library  or 
museum  of  importance,  except  those  belonging  to 
the  municipality  of  Cardiff.  Wales  has  never 
received  any  help  from  public  sources  for  the 
setting  up  of  a  library.  Under  the  Copyright  Ac5l, 
England  is  entitled  to  three  copies,  and  Scotland 
and  Ireland  each  to  one  copy,  of  every  book  issued 
in  the  British  Islands,  while  certain  libraries  receive 
money  grants  in  lieu  of  the  copyright  grant  formerly 
enjoyed.  Wales  has  never  had  any  of  these  privi- 
leges, and  the  result  is  a  dearth,  difficult  to  realise, 
of  the  more  costly  and  unusual  books.  The 
transactions  of  the  learned  societies,  publications  of 
governments  at  home  and  abroad,  scientific  periodi- 
cals, the  great  works  of  reference,  and  the  more 
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expensive   books   in   every   branch  of  knowledge, 
have  never  found  their  way  to  Wales. 

Yet,  though  from  this  point  of  view  a  very 
desert,  from  another  side  Wales  presents  a  marked 
and  instructive  contrast  to  almost  every  other 
country.  She  has  a  native  literature,  printed  and 
in  manuscript,  extending  back  to  quite  early  times, 
and  marked  by  considerable  activity  of  production 
in  our  own  day.  Every  year  Welsh  printing  presses 
turn  out  some  hundreds  of  books,  large  and  small, 
in  the  Welsh  language,  while  there  are  something 
like  fifty  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  Welsh 
issued  regularly. 

These  books  and  periodicals  imply  a  people 
which  buys  and  reads  them.  And  this  is  where, 
I  think,  Wales  is  remarkable.  The  love  of  litera- 
ture pervades  its  people.  In  almost  every  family 
there  is  one  reader  who  accumulates  books,  and  a 
respectable  Welsh  home  without  a  fair  supply  of 
books  is  a  thing  almost  unknown.  The  choice 
has  been  confined  to  rather  a  narrow  range,  yet 
the  extent  to  which  people  whose  stock  of  money 
is  very  limited  have  saved  to  purchase  the  works 
of  the  great  English  writers,  as  well  as  the  Welsh 
Encyclopaedia  and  other  publications  of  the  Welsh 
press,  is  surprising. 

The  conditions  which  the  National  Library  of 
Wales  has  to  meet  are,  therefore,  of  exceptional 
interest.  A  native  literature  of  considerable  extent, 
a  reading  people  thirsting  for  books,  an  educational 
system  cramped  (and  in  its  upper  branches  paralysed) 
for  want  of  tools,  and  the  absence  within  its  borders 
of  any  supply  of  the  great  books  of  the  world. 
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To  these  fa6tors  one  more  may  be  added,  viz.,  that 
the  University  is  peripatetic,  holding  its  congrega- 
tions at  each  of  its  constituent  colleges  in  turn, 
and  that  there  are  consequently  not  one,  but  three 
educational  centres. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  quite  obvious 
that  there  are  two  main  lines  of  action  to  be  followed 
in  collecting  the  Library.  The  first  of  these  is  to 
bring  together  the  native  literature  to  be  found 
chiefly  within  the  borders  of  the  Principality.  As 
will  be  seen  later  this  side  of  the  Library  has  been 
extensively  provided  for  by  the  collections  of  Sir 
John  Williams,  Bart.,  and  others. 

The  second  great  aim  is  to  bring  within  the 
reach  of  people  residing  in  Wales,  books  necessary 
for  the  pursuit  of  those  higher  studies  which  the 
colleges  and  the  University  were  founded  to 
promote.  These  must  be  gathered  from  outside 
Wales,  and  brought  in. 

A  Royal  Charter  founding  the  National  Library 
of  Wales  was  issued  under  the  King's  sign  manual 
in  March,  1907,  which  sets  forth  the  object  of  the 
Library  as  follows : 

c  The  collection  preservation  and  maintenance  of  manu- 
scripts printed  books  periodical  publications  newspapers 
pictures  engravings  and  prints  musical  publications  and 
works  of  all  kinds  whatsoever  especially  manuscripts 
printed  books  and  other  works  which  have  been  or  shall 
be  composed  in  Welsh  or  any  other  Celtic  language  or 
which  relate  or  shall  relate  to  the  antiquities  language 
literature  philology  history  religion  arts  crafts  and  in- 
dustries of  the  Welsh  and  other  Celtic  peoples  as  well 
as  all  literary  works  whether  connected  or  not  with  Welsh 
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subjects  composed  written  or  printed  in  whatsoever  lan- 
guage on  whatsoever  subject  and  wheresoever  published 
which  may  help  to  attain  the  purposes  for  which  the 
University  of  Wales  the  University  College  of  Wales 
Aberystwyth  the  University  College  of  North  Wales  the 
University  College  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire 
and  the  other  educational  institutions  existing  in  Wales 
were  created  and  founded  especially  the  furtherance  of 
higher  education  within  the  meaning  of  the  Education 
Acts  1870  to  1902  and  of  literary  and  scientific  research. 
And  further  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  duplicate 
and  multiplicate  specimens  and  collections  to  be  lent  and 
used  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition  and 
instruction  at  or  in  connection  with  the  said  Colleges  and 
other  educational  institutions  existing  in  Wales  and  the 
preparation  and  circulation  for  instructional  purposes  of 
photographs  and  slides  of  such  specimens  and  collections.* 

The  principal  Governing  Body  is  the  Court  of 
Governors,  consisting  of  the  President,  Vice-Pre- 
sident, and  Treasurer,  nine  members  appointed  by 
the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  three  appointed 
by  the  University  of  Wales,  one  by  each  of  the 
three  colleges,  and  the  Central  Welsh  Board,  the 
Members  of  Parliament  for  Wales  and  Monmouth- 
shire, one  elected  by  each  of  the  County  and  County 
Borough  Councils  of  the  thirteen  counties,  and 
eight  co-opted  members,  a  total  of  seventy-nine. 
The  Council,  appointed  from  amongst  the  members 
of  the  Court,  consists  of  twenty-two  members. 
The  election  of  the  governing  ibodies,  the  drafting 
of  statutes,  and  other  preliminary  work  took  up  a 
year  and  a  half. 

The  Library  as  a  place  with  a  habitation  came 
into  existence  on  the  ist  January,  1909,  a  temporary 
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home  being  fitted  up  for  it  in  a  building  known 
as  the  old  Assembly  Rooms,  in  the  town  of  Aberyst- 
wyth.  This  building  is  a  commodious  one,  and  has 
lent  itself  to  adaptation  as  a  temporary  home  for  the 
Library  with  satisfactory  results. 

In  view  of  the  precious  manuscripts  likely  to 
become  the  property  of  the  Library  a  fire-proof 
strong  room  was  constructed,  while  the  space  avail- 
able in  the  large  assembly  room  was  fitted  with 
metal  book  standards  running  across  the  floor.  A 
number  of  subsidiary  rooms  have  been  adapted  as 
offices  and  workrooms,  and  one,  the  largest,  has 
been  fitted  up  for  readers,  with  seats  for  twelve 
persons  working  at  one  time.  Space  for  six  or  eight 
further  readers  can  if  necessary  be  found  in  the  main 
room. 

It  has  been  said  above  that  the  proposal  for  a 
National  Library  remained  a  dream,  or  even  less 
than  a  dream,  for  some  years  after  it  was  first  sug- 
gested. To  one  man,  however,  it  was  always 
something  more  than  a  dream,  a  thing  to  be  worked 
for,  and  he  commenced  nearly  forty  years  ago  to 
make  the  collections  which,  on  the  ist  of  January, 
1909,  he  transferred  to  form  the  basis  of  the 
National  Library.  First  at  Swansea,  and  afterwards 
in  London,  Sir  John  Williams  cherished  his  visions 
of  a  great  library  for  Wales,  and  steadily  pursued 
his  purpose  of  bringing  together  a  worthy  nucleus 
for  such  an  institution.  He  was  named  in  the 
Charter  as  the  first  President,  and  as  soon  as  there 
was  a  building  available,  he  handed  over  his  books 
and  manuscripts.  He  had  purchased  whole  col- 
lections, such  as  the  Welsh  portion  of  the  Shirburn 
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Castle  library,  the  library  of  John  Parry  of  Llanar- 
mon,  the  Hengwrt  and  Peniarth  Manuscripts,  and 
others,  besides  the  individual  purchases  which  he 
spared  neither  money  nor  effort  to  procure. 

It  is  difficult  in  a  short  space  to  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  wealth  of  treasures  brought 
together  by  Sir  John  Williams,  but  the  following 
summary  of  some  features  in  his  collection  will  be 
of  interest  to  readers  of '  THE  LIBRARY.' 

THE    HENGWRT    AND    PENIARTH    MANU- 
SCRIPTS. 

These,  for  just  half  a  century,  were  kept  with 
care  and  pride  at  Peniarth,  the  ancestral  home  of 
the  Wynnes  in  Merionethshire. 

The  history  of  the  collection  is  interesting.  The 
story  begins  with  Robert  Vaughan  of  Hengwrt, 
born  1592,  died  1666,  a  man  of  scholarly  tastes, 
educated  at  Oxford,  with  a  leaning  to  antiquarian 
and  genealogical  pursuits,  the  friend  and  correspond- 
ent of  such  men  as  John  Seldon  and  Archbishop 
Usher.  His  tastes  naturally  led  him  to  collect  the 
manuscripts  of  the  early  Welsh  writers  and  others, 
which,  through  the  break-up  of  the  monasteries, 
and  the  disruptions  of  the  Civil  War,  were  in  con- 
siderable danger  of  perishing.  The  Peniarth  col- 
lection is  made  up  of  over  five  hundred  manuscripts 
in  Welsh,  Cornish,  English,  and  Latin,  and  of  these 
rather  more  than  four-fifths  were  in  the  Hengwrt 
Library,  and  except  for  a  few  additions  made  by 
his  descendants,  were  brought  together  by  Robert 
Vaughan. 
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The  manuscripts  remained  in  the  family  up  to 
the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Williames  Vaughan,  Bart., 
of  Nanneu,  Hengwrt,  and  Rug,  who  bequeathed 
them  to  his  great  friend  Mr.  W.  W.  E.  Wynne,  of 
Peniarth,  and  on  his  death  they  passed  to  his  eldest 
son,  the  late  Mr.  W.  R.  M.  Wynne.  There  being 
no  direct  heir,  Mr.  W.  R.  M.  Wynne  in  1905  sold 
the  manuscripts  to  Sir  John  Williams,  subject  to 
the  life  interest  of  himself  and  his  brother,  Mr. 
Owen  Slaney  Wynne,  on  condition  that  they  were 
to  become  the  property  of  the  National  Library  of 
Wales,  if  established  at  Aberystwyth.  Mr.  Owen 
Slaney  Wynne  died  before  his  brother,  and  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  W.  R.  M.  Wynne  in  January,  1909, 
the  manuscripts  passed  to  the  National  Library. 

The  Welsh  MSS.  in  the  colleftion  have  been  fully 
described  in  Reports  prepared  for  the  Historical 
MSS.  Commission,  by  Mr.  John  Gwenogvryn 
Evans,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,1  who  says  the  collection  is 
c  undoubtedly  the  premier  collection  of  Welsh 
manuscripts,  both  in  extent  and  quality.  Here  we 
have  the  oldest  MSS.  of  the  laws  of  Wales,  in 
Latin  and  Welsh ;  the  oldest  versions  of  the  Mab- 
inogion,  as  well  as  of  the  Arthurian  and  other 
romances ;  the  oldest  and  only  perfect  copy  of  the 
Holy  Grail;  an  early  translation  of  a  portion  of 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew;  an  immense  body  of 
poetry,  ranging  from  the  Black  Book  of  Car- 
marthen down  to  the  eighteenth  century ;  historical 
works  like  the  Brut  y  Tywysogion ;  and  a  large 
number  of  the  theological  works  current  in  the 

1  Historical  MSS.  Commission.  Report  on  Manuscripts  in  the 
Welsh  Language,  Vol.  I.,  Parts  ii.  and  iii.  London,  1899-1905. 
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Middle  Ages.  We  have  here  also  not  only  the 
most  extensive  colledtion  of  pedigrees,  but  by  far 
the  oldest  manuscripts  with  authentic  contempo- 
rary accounts  and  references  to  sources  of  informa- 
tion.' 

Again,  writing  of  Robert  Vaughan,  Dr.  Gwen- 
ogvryn  Evans  says :  '  No  student  can  refrain  from 
paying  him  a  most  sincere  tribute  of  admiration 
and  gratitude  for  his  prescience  and  skill  in  bring- 
ing together  the  noblest  monuments  of  Kymric 
history  and  literature.  Though  it  is  true  that  his 
collection  of  Welsh  MSS.  is  the  finest  in  existence, 
still  his  merit  was  not  in  making  it  the  biggest 
collection,  but  in  securing  nearly  every  manu- 
script of  importance  in  the  language,  leaving  tran- 
scripts to  others.' 

The  '  Black  Book  of  Carmarthen  '  is  the  glory  of 
the  Hengwrt  Library,  as  indeed  it  would  be  of  any 
library  possessing  it,  for  it  is  the  oldest  MS.  in  the 
Welsh  language,  and  one  of  the  MSS.  denominated 
the  '  Four  Ancient  Book,  of  Wales.'  It  is  on 
vellum,  and  written  in  several  hands  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  oldest  portions  being 
at  least  as  early  as  1195.  The  Priory  of  St.  John 
at  Carmarthen  was  founded  for  Black  Canons  about 
the  year  1148,  and  in  its  scriptorium  the  Black 
Book  was  compiled  or  copied,  it  is  hard  to  decide 
which,  for  some  of  the  compositions  belong  to  an 
earlier  age.  The  poems  are  a  compound  of  myth- 
ology, religion,  history,  and  literature.  The  first 
poem  in  the  MS.  is  a  dialogue  between  Myrddin 
and  Taliesin,  the  subject  being  the  battle  of  Arv- 
derydd.  The  text  of  the  Black  Book  has  been 
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reproduced  with  an  introduction  by  Dr,  Gwenog- 
vryn  Evans. 

Another  of  the  *  Four  Ancient  Books '  is  also  in 
the  collection,  '  The  Book  of  Taliesin,'  written  on 
vellum,  probably  at  Neath  or  Margam,  circa  1275, 
and  containing  the  poems  attributed  to  the  Welsh 
bard,  Taliesin,  the  subject  of  much  controversy  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  Thomas  Stephens,  of 
Merthyr,  and  Professor  Skene  have,  unfortunately, 
not  lived  to  see  the  day  when  this  and  other  MSS., 
in  which  they  were  keenly  interested,  are  available 
for  research  workers,  but  the  opportunity  of  study- 
ing the  original  of  this  precious  MS.  will  attract 
other  scholars  to  the  National  Library.  A  fac- 
simile of  it  will  be  included  in  the  Series  of  Old 
Welsh  Texts,  prepared  by  Dr.  Gwenogvryn  Evans. 

Of  first  importance  amongst  literary  manuscripts 
is  the  'Llyvyr  Gwyn  Rhydderch,'  or  the  White 
Book  of  Roderick,  containing  the  Mabinogion  and 
other  romances,  copied  in  several  hands  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  The  Mabin- 
ogion stories  in  the  White  Book  are  earlier  than 
the  same  stories  in  the  Red  Book  of  Hergest,  and 
there  is  internal  evidence  that  the  scribe  of  the 
Red  Book  either  used  this  MS.  or  that  both  have 
been  transcribed  from  an  earlier  original  now  lost. 
The  White  Book  also  contains  the  Charlemagne 
cycle  of  stories,  Bown  of  Hampton,  the  Purgatory 
of  Patrick,  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  an  account 
of  a  series  of  miracles  wrought  by  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  St.  Edmund  of  Canterbury,  the  history 
of  Pilate  and  Judas,  and  several  other  pieces  of 
mediaeval  literature  in  Welsh. 
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*  Mabinogion ' :  The  end  of  Manawyddan,  son  of  Llyr,  and  the 
beginning  of  Math,  son  of  Mathonwy.     Written  circa  1280. 

From  *  Llyvyr  Gwyn  Rhydderch '  (« The  White  Book  of  Roderick '), 
Hengwrt  MS.  408  =  Peniarth  MS.  4,  fol.  clxxxxi.,  col.  81. 
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Among  the  older  Welsh  MSS.  described  in  Dr. 
Gwenogvryn  Evans*  Report  is  the  MS.  containing 
the  odes  of  Kynddelw,  Kyvoesi  Merlin,  and  other 
pieces,  written  partly  between  1230  and  1250,  and 
partly  about  1300,  and  one  a  little  earlier,  circa 
1225,  with  fragments  of  the  Mabinogion,  and  the 
Romance  of  Geraint  ab  Erbin.  Another  MS. 
gives  the  romances  of  Peredur  and  Charlemagne, 
and  the  '  histories '  of  Adam,  the  Crucifixion,  Pilate, 
and  Judas  Iscariot,  transcribed  in  the  fourteenth 
century ;  another  transcript  of  the  Charlemagne 
romance  belongs  to  the  same  period,  and  yet  another 
to  a  somewhat  later  date. 

The  gem,  however,  of  the  romance  series  is  the 
Ystoryaeu  Seint  Greal  (see  illustration),  a  noble 
volume,  on  280  leaves  of  fine  vellum,  written  some 
time  before  1400,  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with 
clasps.  This  MS.  was  printed  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Rev.  Robert  Williams,  of  Rhydycroesau,  in 
1 876.  The  opportunity  of  consulting  the  original 
will  be  a  boon  to  scholars  engaged  in  the  study  of 
romance  literature. 

In  MSS.  containing  the  Laws  of  Hywel  Dda 
the  collection  is  very  rich,  there  being  altogether 
twenty-three  copies.  A  few  of  these,  it  should  be 
stated,  are  partial  transcripts.  MS.  29,  Y  Llyvr 
Du  o'r  Waun,  or  the  Black  Book  of  Chirk,  is  the 
oldest  copy  of  the  Laws  in  Welsh,  especially  valu- 
able because  it  is  copied  from  a  much  older  original, 
now  lost.  MS.  28,  a  Latin  version,  written  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  the  oldest  of 
all  existing  transcripts.  This  MS.  has  numerous 
illustrations  of  great  historical  value.  MS.  31,  an 
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*Ystoryaeu  Seint  Greal.'     Written  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Hengwrt  MS.  49  =  Peniarth  MS.  n,  fol.  47. 
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early  fourteenth  century  copy,  is  remarkable  for 
the  ornamental  border  enclosing  the  writing  of 
the  first  page,  a  decoration  which  Dr.  Evans 
considers  unique  in  the  case  of  Welsh  MSS. 
Besides  the  one  just  mentioned,  there  is  another 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  while  five  belong  to  the 
thirteenth.  There  are  two  seventeenth  century 
transcripts,  one  being  in  the  hand  of  John  Jones, 
Gelli  Lyvdy,  and  the  other  in  the  autograph  of 
Robert  Vaughan. 

There  are  two  Latin  MSS.  of  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth's  Historia,  one  of  them  being  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  numerous 
copies  of  Brut  y  Brenhinoedd.  Of  the  Bruts,  two 
belong  to  the  thirteenth  century.  A  late  fifteenth 
century  Brut  is  interesting  in  that  it  is  ornamented 
with  large  rubricated  initials  and  coloured  illustra- 
tions of  the  kings  mentioned  in  the  text,  from 
Eneas  to  Cadwaladyr  Vendigeit.  A  late  MS.  of 
the  Brut  is  in  the  autograph  of  William  Kynwal, 
another  was  written  by  Dr.  John  David  Rhys. 
Four  are  in  the  hand  of  John  Jones,  three  having 
been  written  while  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
Fleet. 

There  are  several  MSS.  of  Brut  y  Tywysogion 
(The  Chronicle  of  the  Princes),  the  earliest  of 
which  belongs  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  A  MS.  written  circa  1400  is,  in  Dr. 
Evans*  opinion,  a  dired  transcript  of  the  Brut  in 
the  Red  Book  of  Hergest,  and  another  copy  has 
paragraphs  not  to  be  found  in  the  Red  Book.  To 
the  same  period  belongs  a  copy  which  was  once  in 
the  possession  of  Thomas  Wilkins,  a  seventeeth 
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century  antiquary,  who  owned  the  Red  Book  of 
Hergest,  Llyvyr  Angkyr,  and  other  valuable  MSS. 
The  collection  contains  over  forty  manuscripts 
in  the  autograph  of  John  Jones  of  Gelli  Lyvdy, 
who  was  the  friend  and  contemporary  of  Robert 
Vaughan,  to  whom  John  Jones  bequeathed  his 
MSS.  Unknown,  save  to  a  few  specialists,  and 
not  even  accorded  a  place  in  the  '  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,'  John  Jones  of  Gelli  Lyvdy 
was  remarkable  for  many  things,  and  Wales  owes 
to  him  a  great  debt  for  his  skill  and  industry  in 
copying  manuscripts,  many  of  which  only  survive 
in  his  transcripts.  He  excelled  as  a  penman,  writ- 
ing his  texts  with  a  fine  hand,  and  embellishing 
them  with  capitals  and  head-  and  tail-pieces  which 
are  really  beautiful.  His  life-story  presents  points 
of  interest  amounting  to  romance.  Bred  up  to  the 
law  as  an  attorney  in  the  Court  of  the  Marches,  he 
early  withdrew  himself  from  practising  because,  so 
it  is  stated,  he  had  too  much  honesty  to  pursue  it. 
Possessed  of  sufficient  private  means  in  early  life  to 
make  the  following  of  his  profession  a  matter  of 
choice  rather  than  necessity,  he  nevertheless  spent 
a  large  part  of  his  life  in  the  Fleet  Prison  in 
London,  though  this  did  not  interrupt  the  work 
of  copying ;  many  of  his  transcripts  bear  notes  of 
their  being  written  while  he  was  a  prisoner.  His 
tastes  were  catholic  to  a  degree.  The  copying  of 
MSS.  must  have  been  the  absorbing  passion  of  his 
life.  He  seems  to  have  copied  every  MS.  he  could 
get  hold  of,  whatever  the  subject.  Hence  it  is 
that  he  has  left  in  his  transcripts  a  mine  where 
students  of  Welsh  poetry,  history,  genealogy,  and 
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many  other  subjects  may  delve.  In  one  MS.  we 
may  find  pedigrees  of  the  half  mythical  kings  and 
saints,  in  another  an  interlude,  here  a  mediaeval 
religious  paraphrase  of  the  Crucifixion  or  the  find- 
of  the  Cross,  and  there  the  travels  of  Sir  John 
Mandeville,  a  copy  of  an  early  Calendar,  or  of  the 
Laws  of  Howel  Dda.  Numerous  as  are  the  manu- 
scripts of  John  Jones  in  the  Peniarth  Library,  there 
are  several  in  other  collections.  Many  are  bulky 
tomes  of  800  to  1,000  pages,  often  folios.  It  will 
be  seen,  therefore,  that  his  industry  was  prodigious. 
The  manuscripts  in  the  autograph  of  Sir  Thomas 
Williams  of  Trevriw  reveal  another  instance  of 
devotion  to  Welsh  studies,  pursued  in  the  face  of 
innumerable  difficulties  and  a  constant  struggle 
with  poverty  and  bad  health.  Dr.  Gwenogvryn 
Evans  says  there  is  no  more  pathetic  case  in  litera- 
ture than  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Williams,  who  gradu- 
ated M.A.  at  Oxford  in  1573,  in  which  year  he 
was  a  curate  at  Trevriw.  A  near  neighbour  of 
William  Salesbury,  the  first  translator  of  the  New 
Testament  into  Welsh,  Williams  was  drawn  to 
Salesbury's  favourite  studies,  and  devoted  the  re- 
maining thirty-four  years  of  his  life  to  compiling 
and  illustrating  by  quotations  a  dictionary  of  Latin- 
Welsh  and  Welsh-Latin.  The  Latin-Welsh  part 
of  the  work  is  in  the  Peniarth  collection,  a  bulky 
work  in  three  volumes,  representing  an  enormous 
amount  of  industry  which  has  never  met  with  its 
due  meed  of  recognition.  On  this  work  is  based 
the  Dictionary  of  Dr.  John  Davies  of  Mallwyd, 
printed  in  1632,  but  the  printed  book  is  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  original,  which  yet  awaits  the  enter- 
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prise  of  some  society  or  private  patron.  The 
Welsh-Latin  portion,  though  not  in  the  Peniarth 
collection,  still  survives. 

Other  manuscripts  of  the  same  hand  are  a  com- 
monplace book  in  which  are  written  numerous 
notes  and  quotations  for  the  Dictionary ;  and  a 
miscellaneous  collection  containing  a  copy  of  the 
Laws  extracted  from  the  White  Book  of  Hergest, 
Charters  relating  to  Anglesey,  Carnarvon,  Merion- 
eth and  Bardsey,  Poetry,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  etc. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  innumerable 
documents  and  other  materials  for  elucidating  the 
history,  topography,  genealogy,  land  tenure,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  Wales  or  parts  thereof. 
One  volume,  for  example,  contains  copies  of  papers 
dealing  with  the  Court  of  the  Marches  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
court  over  the  counties  of  Worcester,  Gloucester, 
Monmouth  and  Salop,  with  observations  here  and 
there  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon  upon  the  arguments. 

There  are  two  MSS.  in  the  Cornish  language, 
one  being  of  exceptional  importance,  a  Cornish 
mystery,  written  in  1501,  of  which  this  is  the  only 
text  extant.  It  was  edited  and  translated  by  the 
late  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes,  in  1872.  The  discovery 
of  this  manuscript  amongst  the  Peniarth  collection 
about  the  year  1869  created  quite  a  stir  among 
philologists,  Cornish  being  represented  by  a  very 
limited  written  literature,  to  which  this  drama  was 
an  important  addition,  especially  as  a  record  of  the 
state  of  the  language  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

The  Hengwrt  and  Peniarth  collection  includes 

I.  K 
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about  two  hundred  MSS.  in  Latin,  English,  and 
French,  some  being  of  considerable  value  and 
importance.  There  is  one,  for  instance,  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  closely  and  beautifully  written, 
containing  a  number  of  letters  and  charters  relating 
to  the  monastery  of  Burton-upon-Trent,  and  in  the 
same  volume  is  a  collection  of  letters  and  charters 
of  the  Saxon  kings  of  England.  There  is  a  folio 
MS.  on  vellum  of  the  Chronicle  of  Henry  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, which  is  quite  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the 
oldest  text  of  that  Chronicle,  and  also  an  early  MS. 
of  Bede.  Both  these  are  small  folios,  on  vellum, 
with  rubricated  capitals  throughout,  and  the  Bede 
has  a  good  illuminated  initial  letter. 

Among  other  MSS.  in  English  may  be  men- 
tioned a  transcript  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  translation 
of  the  Psalms,  and  a  little  volume  with  regulations 
for  royal  and  other  funerals,  processions,  etc.,  in- 
cluding the  programme  of  the  funeral  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Of  the  English  MSS.,  however,  interest  centres 
most  in  the  MS.  of  Chaucer's  '  Canterbury  Tales/ 
a  folio,  on  vellum,  of  about  the  year  1420,  it  is  con- 
jectured. This  fine  volume,  three  inches  thick, 
has  had  a  bad  time  with  rats  or  mice,  the  top 
being  freely  nibbled  away,  yet  the  text  of  the  MS. 
has  almost  entirely  escaped  injury.  Either  the  rats 
did  not  relish  the  ink,  or  some  scholar  or  housewife 
came  to  the  rescue  in  the  nick  of  time.  Professor 
Skeat  writes  of  this  MS.  as  follows  :  £  The  Hengwrt 
MS.  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  is  known  to  be  one 
of  the  best.  It  stands  second  among  the  seven 
MSS.  selected  and  printed  by  the  Chaucer  Society. 
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Chaucer's  *  Canterbury  Tales.'     Written  arrrf  1420. 
Hengwrt  MS.  154  =  Peniarth  MS.  392,  fol.  57.1.     Reduced. 
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An  examination  of  its  contents  shows  that  it  is 
unique,  not  only  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Tales, 
but  in  particulars  relating  to  the  Tales  themselves/ 

From  the  monastery  of  Evesham  came  a  curious 
and  interesting  volume  on  vellum  containing  tracts 
on  astrology,  the'Secretum  Secretorum'  of  Aristotle, 
and  other  pieces ;  while  some  religious  house  or 
institution  may  have  been  the  original  owner  of  a 
pretty  volume  bound  in  oak  boards  and  neatly 
covered  with  stamped  leather,  containing  the  '  Con- 
suetudinary of  Sarum.'  A  tract  in  English  by  John 
Alcock,  bishop  of  Ely,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
bears  the  quaint  title  '  This  is  ye  Abbey  of  ye  holy 
gost  yt  is  fonded  in  a  place  yt  is  cleped  ye  consciens.' 

Astrology,  astronomy,  and  arithmetic  are  re- 
presented by  several  manuscripts,  some  of  them 
very  curious.  Science  in  the  Middle  Ages  was 
mainly  concerned  with  the  first  two  branches, 
arithmetic  as  a  subject  of  education  coming  some- 
what later.  The  state  of  the  science  of  arithmetic 
in  the  sixteenth  century  can  be  gleaned  from  the 
title  of  one  little  manuscript,  '  The  Arte  of  Arith- 
meticke  set  fourth  by  John  Martine,  Siliceus,  and 
devided  into  two  partes,  that  is  unto  speculation  or 
theoricall  and  the  other  unto  practicall  arithmeticke  ; 
Very  profitable  to  all  kinde  of  men  and  allso 
necessary  to  be  read  and  learned.'  The  date  of  this 
is  somewhere  about  1600.  Other  treatises  on 
arithmetic  of  slightly  earlier  date  are  in  the  collec- 
tion. 

This  very  inadequate  summary  necessarily  leaves 
unmentioned  many  important  MSS.  The  Report 
on  the  collection  published  by  the  Historical  MSS. 
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Commission,  which  deals  only  with  MSS.  in  the 
Welsh  language,  fills  1,130  pages.  The  two  parts 
of  this  valuable  Report  can  be  obtained  from  the 
King's  Printers  for  three  shillings  and  sevenpence. 


SHIRBURN  MANUSCRIPTS  AND  BOOKS. 

For  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  these  valuable 
books  remained  undisturbed  in  the  possession  of  the 
Earls  of  Macclesfield  at  Shirburn  Castle,  Oxford- 
shire, down  to  1899,  when  they  were  sold.  The 
collection  was  formed  between  the  years  1690  and 
1740  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Williams,  a  Cardiganshire 
vicar,  and  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  Moses  Williams,  vicar 
of  Devynock,  in  Breconshire,  who  was  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  and  an  eminent  man  of  letters. 
On  the  death  of  Moses  Williams,  his  library  was 
sold  by  his  widow  to  William  Jones,  F.R.S.  (father 
of  Sir  William  Jones,  the  Oriental  scholar),  who 
bequeathed  it,  with  his  own  library,  to  the  second 
Earl  of  Macclesfield  in  1749. 

Richard  Morris,  brother  of  Lewis  Morris  o  Fon, 
was  familiar  with  the  Shirburn  Collection.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  William  Jones,  the 
mathematician,  one  of  the  former  owners  of  the 
collection,  and  was  employed  by  him  to  index  the 
MSS.  In  this  way  he  acquired  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  their  contents,  and  in  later  years,  after  the 
MSS.  had  become  the  property  of  the  Earl  of 
Macclesfield,  he  and  his  brother  Lewis  made  re- 
peated efforts  to  see  and  transcribe  them.  The 
Earl,  however,  though  himself  a  distinguished 
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scholar,  could  not  see  his  way  to  agree  to  their 
requests,  and  the  manuscripts  remained  in  the  un- 
opened boxes  in  which  they  had  been  received. 
The  brothers  Lewis  and  Richard  Morris,  in  writing 
to  one  another,  continually  refer  to  the  collection, 
and  express  the  hope  that  the  Earl  would  present 
them  to  the  British  Museum.  Fifty  years  later 
Hugh  Maurice,  nephew  of  Owen  Jones,  the 
London  furrier,  who  published  the  Myvyrian 
Archaeology,  obtained  permission  to  copy  some  of 
the  manuscripts,  and  these  copies  were  secured  for 
the  British  Museum  a  few  years  ago.  From  the 
year  1804  up  to  recent  times  they  were  not  in- 
spe6led  by  any  Welshman,  until  Mr.  Egerton 
Phillimore  and  Dr.  Gwenogvryn  Evans,  through 
the  kindness  of  the  late  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  were 
given  access  to  them. 

The  manuscripts  are  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
in  number.  Many  of  them  have  been  described 
fully  in  the  Report  on  Welsh  MSS.,  Vol.  II., 
Part  II.,  prepared  for  the  Historical  MSS.  Com- 
mission by  Dr.  J.  Gwenogvryn  Evans.  They 
include  MSS.  in  Welsh  and  Cornish  of  great  value. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  MSS.  is  the  earliest 
Welsh  translation  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's 
History,  which  was  written  between  1225  and 
1250,  a  time  when  Wales  was  still  under  the 
authority  of  its  native  princes.  Another  interesting 
MS.  is  the  Red  Book  of  Talgarth,  presented  to  the 
Rev.  Moses  Williams  on  i9th  September,  1719, 
by  John  Powell  of  Talgarth,  Brecknockshire. 

This  MS.  is  in  the  same  writing  as  large  portions 
of  the  Red  Book  of  Hergest,  now  preserved  at  the 
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The  first  book  printed  in  Welsh. 
From  the  unique  copy  in  the  National  Library  of  Wales. 
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Bodleian  Library,  and  it  was  probably  written 
about  1400.  It  contains  a  few  poems  by  Dafydd 
ap  Gwilym,  probably  representing  the  oldest  version 
extant  of  the  poetry  of  that  celebrated  bard.  It  is 
in  excellent  condition,  and  is  a  fine  example  of 
Welsh  calligraphy.  Another  MS.  in  the  collection 
was  written  by  the  celebrated  poet  Gutyn  Owen, 
in  the  years  1455  and  1456.  There  are  also  in  the 
collection  four  very  large  MSS.  of  Welsh  poetry, 
written  by  one  hand  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
These  MSS.  are  folios,  containing  respectively  646, 
652,  672,  and  806  pp.  The  largest  MS.  in  the 
collection  is  one  written  about  the  year  1700  by 
Samuel  Williams  and  his  helpers.  It  measures 
14  in.  by  9  in.,  and  contains  between  1,200  and 
1,300  Welsh  poems. 

All  the  printed  books  in  the  Shirburn  Collection 
are  before  1750,  when  the  books  became  the 
property  of  Lord  Macclesfield.  Owing  to  their 
careful  preservation  the  books  are  in  magnificent 
condition.  When  the  Williamses,  father  and  son, 
gathered  their  library,  book  collecting  in  Wales 
was  unknown,  and  they  had  the  pick  of  everything 
which  came  in  their  way.  And,  too,  books  were 
extant  then  of  which  practically  all  the  copies  have 
since  perished.  An  illustration  of  this  is  afforded 
by  the  earliest  known  printed  book  in  the  Welsh 
language,  '  Yny  Lhyvyr  hwnn,'  a  Welsh  primer 
by  Sir  John  Price,  printed  in  1 546,  and  an  undated 
collection  of  Welsh  Proverbs  by  William  Salesbury. 
Both  these  works  are  in  the  library,  and  no  other 
copies  are  known. 

It  has  always  been  supposed  that  the  first  piece 
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The  first  book  printed  in  Wales. 
From  the  unique  copy  in  the  National  Library  of  Wales. 
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of  printing  executed  within  the  borders  of  the 
Principality  was  dated  1719,  but  the  Shirburn 
library  contains  two  pieces  from  the  same  press, 
Isaac  Carter,  Trehedyn,  Adpar,  Newcastle  Emlyn, 
dated  1718,  one,  'Can  y  Fesur  Triban,'  and  the 
other  (see  illustration),  'Can  o  Senn  iw  hen  Feistr 
Tobacco'  (a  song  of  censure  to  his  old  master, 
Tobacco,  which  was  composed  by  a  former  bond- 
servant of  his  when  he  broke  his  pledge  to  him,  etc.). 
And  so  with  many  other  rare  volumes,  like  '  Kyn- 
niver  llith  a  ban '  and  the  Dictionary  of  William 
Salesbury,  either  they  are  unique,  or  nearly  all 
the  other  known  copies  are  imperfect.  Of  the 
twenty-two  books  known  to  have  been  printed 
in  Welsh  before  1600  eighteen  are  in  Sir  John 
Williams'  library,  and  a  nineteenth  is  in  another 
collection  transferred  to  the  National  Library. 


To  supply  other  MSS.  in  his  collection  several 
notable  libraries  were  laid  under  contribution  by 
Sir  John  Williams.  From  the  libraries  of  Lord 
Ashburnham,  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  of  Middlehill, 
of  Mr.  Breese  of  Portmadoc,  Sir  Lewis  Morris, 
Gwallter  Mechain,  Jenkins  of  Kerry,  and  many 
others,  MSS.  have  been  derived.  For  many  years 
Sir  John  has  had  the  first  refusal  of  all  MSS.  and 
rare  books  relating  to  Wales  passing  through  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Quaritch  and  other  well-known 
dealers. 

An  autograph  MS.  of  the  Treatise  of  Lordship 
Marchers  in  Wales,  written  by  George  Owen,  the 
versatile  historian  of  Pembrokeshire,  and  some 
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interesting  autograph  MSS.  of  Edward  Llwyd,  the 
father  of  modern  philology,  came  from' the  Phillipps 
collection. 

Among  the  Breese  MSS.  is  a  small  book  of  poetry 
composed  and  written  by  William  Salesbury  of 
Bachymbyd  in  1655.  This  was  the  Salesbury  who 
heroically  held  Denbigh  Castle  for  the  king  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  refused  to  capitulate  until  he 
had  the  written  permission  of  the  king  to  do  so. 
He  is  known  to  Welsh  history  as  Salesbury  of  the 
Blue  Stockings.  After  the  king's  defeat  and  death 
Salesbury  retired  to  the  country  and  devoted  him- 
self to  good  works.  Among  other  things  he  col- 
lected the  poems  and  songs  of  Vicar  Prichard  of 
Llandovery.  This  collection  is  still  extant,  one 
MS.  being  at  the  British  Museum  and  the  other  in 
Sir  John's  collection. 

John  Parry  of  Llanarmon,  twenty  years  ago,  was 
known  throughout  the  Principality  as  a  trenchant 
speaker  on  Disestablishment.  In  private  life  Parry 
was  a  farmer  and  Methodist  deacon  in  Flintshire, 
one  of  the  last  descendants  of  a  race  of  sturdy 
yeomen  who  had  been  leaders  of  Methodism  for 
generations  in  Wales.  Few  people,  however, 
realized  that  John  Parry  was  a  collector  of  Welsh 
books,  and  no  mean  authority  on  Welsh  biblio- 
graphy. He  had  imbibed  a  taste  for  collecting 
from  his  ancestors,  who  had  bought  Williams  of 
Pantycelyn's  hymns  and  elegies,  Robert  Jones  of 
Roslan's  lesson  books,  and  Charles  of  Bala's  cate- 
chisms as  they  were  issued,  and  preserved  them 
carefully  for  their  descendants.  Each  generation 
added  to  the  stock,  so  that  when  John  Parry 
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himself  began  colledting  he  had  in  his  possession 
the  nucleus  of  an  excellent  library. 

After  Parry's  death  the  collection  was  bought  by 
Sir  John  Williams,  who  himself  catalogued  the 
books  and  kept  them  apart  from  the  rest  of 
his  library,  separately  labelled  as  the  c  Parry  Llan- 
armon  Collection/  They  will  be  so  preserved 
in  the  National  Library  as  an  illustration  of 
the  high  degree  of  culture  and  the  love  of 
reading  of  a  Puritan  farmer  of  the  nineteeth 
century.  This  collection  alone  contains  about 
4,000  volumes. 

The  Library  is  particularly  rich  in  Bibles,  Prayer 
Books,  and  Hymnology.  Every  Welsh  Bible 
printed  before  1800,  and  many  of  those  later,  is 
included.  There  are  two  copies  of  the  first  Bible, 
1588,  one,  the  Shirburn  copy,  is  probably  the  tallest 
and  finest  in  existence,  and  the  second  is  also  a  very 
fine  one.  The  Salesbury  New  Testament,  1567,  is 
also  represented  by  two  copies,  both  perfect  and  in 
fine  condition.  The  volume  of  the  Psalms,  trans- 
lated by  Bishop  Morgan  and  printed  in  1588,  the 
same  year  as  his  Bible,  is  extremely  rare,  only  six 
copies  being  known,  two  of  these  being  in  Sir 
John's  library.  Still  rarer  is  the  translation  of  the 
Psalms  by  Edward  Kyffin,  printed  by  Thomas 
Salesbury  in  1603,  the  only  copy  known  being 
amongst  the  treasures  transferred  to  the  National 
Library.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
earliest  Welsh  book,  1 546,  Sir  John  Price's  Primer, 
which  contains  the  first  portions  of  Scripture  ever 
printed  in  Welsh,  and  the  'Kynniver  llith  a  ban,' 
1551,  containing  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  for 
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Sundays  and  Holydays  to  be  read  at  the  celebration 
of  the  Holy  Communion. 

The  Prayer  Books  are  in  their  way  even  more 
notable  than  the  Bibles,  as  they  include,  with  three 
quite  unimportant  exceptions,  every  issue  down  to 
1800,  including  the  first  translation  by  Richard 
Davies,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  William  Sales- 
bury,  1567;  of  this  only  three  other  copies  are 
known. 

The  Library  is  rich  in  works  by  the  great  writers 
connected  with  Wales,  and  in  works  dealing  with 
specific  periods,  such  as  the  Civil  War  and  the 
Eighteenth  Century  Revival.  Of  individual  writers 
there  is  an  extensive  series  of  the  works  of  Henry 
Vaughan,  the  Silurist,  including  first  editions  of 
'  Olor  Iscanus,'  1654,  and  '  Hermetical  Physic,' 
1655,  a  work  translated  by  Henry  Vaughan. 
Thomas  Vaughan,  the  Silurist's  brother,  is  also  well 
represented,  practically  all  his  mystical  and  magical 
writings  and  most  of  his  tracts  written  during  the 
Civil  War  being  in  the  Library. 

Other  important  writers  fully  represented  are 
William  Williams  of  Pantycelyn,  the  great  hymn 
writer  ;  Rhys  Prichard,  Vicar  of  Llandovery,  author 
of 'Canwylly  Cymru';  John  Penry,  the  Brecon- 
shire  man,  who  was  put  to  death  for  his  indepen- 
dent views  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
whose  books  are  extremely  rare ;  Morgan  Llwyd  of 
Wrexham,  the  mystic,  whose  works  have  just  been 
reprinted  in  the  Guild  of  Graduates  series;  John 
Owen,  the  epigrammatist;  John  Davies  of  Kid- 
welly,  and  James  Howell.  Welsh  books  are  a 
strong  feature  of  the  Library.  It  contains  a  very 
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large  number  dated  before  1800  not  to  be  found  in 
Rowlands'  Cambrian  Bibliography.  The  student 
of  purely  Welsh  literature  will  find  precious  and 
rare  and  unknown  books  without  end,  while  the 
student  of  the  Celtic  languages  will  find  books 
relating  to  the  literature  and  philology  of  Gaelic, 
Irish,  Cornish,  and  Breton. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Library  is  the  large 
number  of  "rare  books  printed  at  native  presses. 
From  the  first  press  set  up  in  Wales  at  Adpar,  near 
Newcastle  Emlyn,  from  the  Carmarthen  printers, 
the  Bodedern  Press,  the  private  press  set  up  by 
Lewis  Morris  in  Anglesey,  the  Bala  printers,  the 
Trevecca  Press,  the  early  Pontypool  Press,  and 
many  others,  come  rare  books,  of  great  value  for 
elucidating  the  history  of  literature  and  printing 
in  Wales. 

The  Library  includes  a  perfect  set  of  the  publica- 
tions printed  by  William  Morris  at  the  Kelmscott 
Press.  Sir  John  Williams  was  one  of  the  original 
subscribers  for  the  works  of  this  press,  and  all  his 
copies  are  in  choice  condition.  He  also  possessed 
a  good  copy  of  the  second  folio  of  Shakespeare. 

Of  the  series  of  Old  Welsh  Texts  edited  and  pub- 
lished by-  Dr.  John  Gwenogvryn  Evans,  there  is  a  set 
printed  on  the  finest  vellum.  These  are  amongst  the 
best  examples  of  modern  printing,  much  of  the  work 
being  done  at  Dr.  Gwenogvryn  Evans's  own  press. 

Early  editions  of  the  works  of  George  Borrow, 
the  versatile  genius  who  wrote  '  Wild  Wales,'  and 
loved  the  bards  of  Wales  as  he  loved  its  hills,  streams, 
and  valleys,  are  much  sought  after  by  collectors,  and 
there  are  Borrovians  who  will  make  journeys  to  the 
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National  Library  expressly  to  gaze  upon  and  ex- 
amine the  books  by  and  relating  to  him  in  the  Llan- 
stephan  Library.  For  not  only  has  Sir  John  been 
able  to  secure  copies  of  all  the  rare  editions,  but 
some  of  them  have  Sorrow's  autograph,  and  the 
collection  includes  books  from  Borrow's  own  library. 
Here,  for  example,  is  the  copy  of  Dafydd  ap 
Gwilym's  poems  with  Borrow's  notes,  and  many 
other  books  in  Welsh,  English,  and  French  which 
belonged  to  him. 

There  is  a  fine  collection  of  books  and  MSS. 
bearing  on  the  Arthurian  Romances,  the  earliest 
printed  book  being  'Lancelot  du  lac,'  1488,  with 
several  of  the  other  romances  in  the  Arthurian 
cycle  printed  before  1600. 

Strong  as  the  Library  of  Sir  John  Williams  is  in 
books  and  manuscripts  relating  to  Wales,  yet  he  did 
not  confine  his  choice  too  rigidly  to  Welsh,  as  his 
collection  of  books  on  Art  proves.  Fine  editions  of 
many  choice  books  are  included  in  this  section,  in- 
cluding original  editions  of  Blake,  Ruskin,  and 
others.  There  is  also  a  considerable  collection  of 
prints  and  drawings,  mainly  but  not  wholly  relat- 
ing to  Wales,  which  includes  the  entire  set  of 
original  drawings  made  by  Thomas  Rowlandson 
during  a  tour  in  Wales  in  1797,  and  drawings  by 
many  other  artists  who  went  sketching  in  Wales 
during  the  great  period  of  water-colour  art. 

In  a  further  article  something  will  be  said  ot  the 
organization  of  the  National  Library  to  adapt  it  to 
the  peculiar  conditions  it  has  to  serve,  and  of  the 
plans  for  the  permanent  building. 

JOHN  BALLINGER. 
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OOKS  bearing  their  owner's  names 
have  mostly  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
terest, sometimes  historical,  sometimes 
personal.  Readers  in  a  good  many  of 
of  our  large  libraries  must  have  been 
struck  by  a  modest  signature  Hum:  Dyson:  Not: 
Pub:  on  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  century  books. 
Some  of  them  bear  his  book-stamp. 

There  seems  to  be  nothing  recorded  about  Dyson 
save  Mr.  Hazlitt's  notice  of  him  in  his  'Roll  of 
Honour/  which  states  that  he  was  a  notary  public 
and  historical  antiquary,  famous  for  collecting  early 
English  literature  and  that  his  books  were  inherited 
by  Richard  Smith,  Secondary  of  the  Poultry.  Smith 
did  not  inherit  Dyson's  books,  but  that  a  great 
number  of  them  formed  the  nucleus  of  his  col- 
lection cannot  be  doubted.  Mr.  Duff  in  'THE 
LIBRARY'  for  April,  1907,  has  already  said  all  that 
can  now  be  discovered  about  Smith's  collection. 
It  is  hoped  that  he  will  one  day  write  on  that  of 
Dyson.  Here  I  am  not  so  much  concerned  with 
Dyson's  books  as  desirous  of  placing  on  record 
a  few  details  as  to  his  parentage,  life  and  family. 
His  father  I  take  to  be  a  certain  Christopher  Dyson, 
Citizen  and  Wax-chandler  of  London,  who  in  his 
will,  proved  in  1609,  leaves  to  his  wife  Mary  two- 
thirds  of  his  property,  and  to  his  two  youngest 
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daughters,  Judith  and  Susanna,  the  remaining  third. 
His  wife  Mary  was  his  executrix;  the  overseers 
of  his  will  were  two  of  his  neighbours  Mr. 
Thomas  Savage  and  Mr.  Francis  Roberts.  The 
will  was  witnessed  by  Thomas  Savadge  and  Hum- 
frey  Dyson,  Notary  Publique.  The  probate  act 
gives  the  further  information  that  he  lived  in 
St.  Albans  Wood  Street  parish.  My  reasons,  in 
addition  to  their  appearance  together  as  testator 
and  witness,  for  assuming  Christopher  to  be  Hum- 
frey's  father  are,  that  Humfrey  Dyson,  as  will  be 
seen  from  his  own  will  below,  was  also  a  Wax- 
chandler,  probably  by  patrimony,  and  mentions  a 
sister  Susan.  There  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt 
that  the  Humphrey  Dyson  the  Wax-chandler  is 
the  same  person  as  the  Humfrey  Dyson  whose 
signature  appears  on  so  many  books  and  pamphlets 
in  most  of  our  large  libraries.  On  the  last  day  of 
February,  1632,  the  will  of  Humphrey  Dyson, 
Citizen  and  Wax-chandler  of  London  was  proved. 
He  desires,  after  expressing  the  usual  pious  wishes 
with  which  it  was  usual  in  those  days  to  preface 
one's  last  will  and  testament,  to  be  buried  privately 
without  any  pomp.  His  two  eldest  daughters  Anne 
and  Elizabeth  have  already  been  advanced  in  mar- 
riage and  the  money  that  has  been  given  to  them 
is  to  be  put  into  'Hotchpott'  with  his  personal 
estate  according  to  the  custom  of  the  City  of 
London.  The  marriage  portions  thus  spoken  of 
were,  Anne  £56  55.,  and  Elizabeth  £80.  The 
bequests  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

One  third  of  my  estate  among  all  my  sixe  children, 
vizt.,  Anne,    Elizabeth,   Thomas,    Edward,    Mary,   and 

I.  L 
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Tabitha.  Elizabeth  my  now  wife  was  joint  purchaser 
with  me  of  my  capital  messuage  etc.  in  Wandsworth,  co. 
Surrey  which  I  esteem  to  be  worth  ^20  yearly,  this  is  to 
be  taken  as  part  of  the  .£60  per  annum  secured  to  her. 
To  my  grandchild  Elizabeth  Daines  if  she  shall  survive 
my  wife  £20.  To  my  grandchild  Martha  Clarke  £20. 
To  my  dearely  beloved  wife  Elizabeth  Dyson  the  somme 
of  twentie  pounds  to  buy  her  mourninge  apparrell  and 
other  such  like  necessaries.  Item  I  give  vnto  her  every 
yeare  yearely,  on  new  yeare's  daie  for  soe  long  tyme  as 
she  shall  continue  my  widow  and  not  be  married  for  a 
new  yeares  gift  and  as  a  remembrance  of  my  love  two 
new  tiffinie  ruffes  or  fortie  shillings  in  money  at  her  owne 
free  choice.  Alsoe  I  give  unto  her  on  new  yeares  daie 
wch  shall  happen  in  every  third  yeare  after  my  decease,  if 
she  shall  soe  long  continue  and  remaine  my  widowe  and 
not  be  married  a  new  beaver  hatt  or  three  pounds  tenne 
shillings.  To  my  godson  Humfrey  Blackborne  towards 
his  binding  forth  apprentice  the  sum  of  405.  To  my 
poor  kinsman  Christopher  Jolles  and  to  his  sister  Jane 
4OS.  each.  To  my  eldest  apprentice  William  Fittonn  the 
last  year  of  his  term  and  to  my  youngest  apprentice 
Joseph  Ferrett  the  two  last  years  of  his  term,  and  I  doe 
hereby  charge  them  to  aid  my  executor  in  orderinge  and 
layinge  vpp  of  all  draughts,  presidents,  and  papers  belong- 
ing to  my  profession  to  thend  that  they  maie  be  safely 
kept  and  preserved,  yet  neverthelesse  for  the  betteringe 
of  theire  owne  understandinge  and  for  their  greater  ease 
in  theire  trade  and  profession  (if  they  follow  my  calling) 
my  Executors  shall  permitt  them  at  all  reasonable  and 
seasonable  tymes  to  have  the  free  use  of  any  of  them, 
they  maie  take  copies  of  such  of  them  as  they  shall  thinke 
fitt  desiring  god  to  give  them  his  grace.  James  Johnson 
to  have  his  silver  cup  back  on  paying  403.  by  55.  a  quarter. 
My  Son-in-law  Richard  Daines  not  to  be  charged  on  his 
bond.  To  the  Company  of  Waxchandlers  of  City  of 
London  of  whom  I  am  a  member  a  silver  and  gilt  cup 
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with  a  cover  valued  at  £5  with  my  name  engraven  thereon. 
After  my  wife's  death  my  estate  to  be  sold  by  my  friend 
William  Jumper  and  the  proceeds  divided  among  my 
children.  To  my  sisters  Rose  Jeeve  and  Susan  Twistleton 
405.  each  for  rings.  To  William  Jumper  my  executor  a 
silver  gilt  cup  valued  at  £10  knowing  that  he  will  ad- 
minister my  estate  from  conscience  and  not  for  the  gift. 
I  earnestly  desire  him  to  have  a  care  to  put  of  and  sell  my 
bookes  to  the  most  profitt  that  he  can.  I  give  and  be- 
queath unto  my  noble  friend  Sir  William  Paddy,  Knight, 
to  be  by  him  put  and  given  to  the  library  of  St.  Johns 
College  in  Oxford  my  Statutes  at  large  printed  in  two 
great  volumes  of  large  paper.  To  my  son  Daines  my 
blacke  cloke  faced  with  taffaty  and  my  sattin  suite.  To 
Elizabeth  Winchecombe  my  maidservant  ^3.  Mr. 
Robert  Bateman  to  have  the  best  pair  of  gloves  in  my 
study.  My  wife  to  have  the  great  bible. 

The  will  is  dated  7th  January,  1632  (O.S.)  and 
is  witnessed  by  Ralfe  Hartley,  Katherin  Sutton, 
Joseph  Ferrett,  Katherine  Cotton,  and  Rebecca 
Strugnell.  The  signature  agrees  with  Dyson's  usual 
signature  to  wills  as  notary  public  and  with  that  on 
the  books.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Speght  of  the  Precincl  of  St.  James  in  the  Wall, 
London,  gentleman,  for  Speght  bequeathed  on  27th 
February,  1620,  'To  my  daughter  Elizabeth  the 
wife  of  Humfrey  Dison  £40,'  and  the  witnesses  to 
the  will  are  '  Hum.  Dyson,  Notary  publique,  the 
marke  of  Elizabeth  Dyson. '  Speght  was  an  editor 
of  Chaucer  and  Lydgate,  and  a  schoolmaster,  and 
Dyson's  wife  seems  to  have  been  a  daughter  by  a 
second  wife  Anne.  Sir  William  Paddy  who  lived 
in  Wood  Street,  died  at  the  age  of  81,  the  year 
after  Dyson,  leaving  his  Library  to  St.  John's 
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College,  Oxford,  in  the  chapel  of  which  he  desired 
to  be  buried.  The  Mr.  Robert  Bateman  to  whom 
Dyson  left  the  gloves  in  his  study  was  apparently 
a  bookseller  who  flourished  in  London  at  that  time 
and  for  some  years  after.  Joseph  Ferrett  afterwards 
became  a  notary  public  and  one  of  his  first  clients 
was  his  master's  old  friend,  Sir  William  Paddy, 
whose  will  he  made  on  2jrd  August,  1634.  The 
name  of  the  other  apprentice  has  not  been  met 
with.  The  clause  in  the  will  relating  to  precedents 
and  drafts,  the  apprentice  following  the  profession 
of  notary,  the  signatures  and  the  wife's  Christian 
name  in  both  cases  alike  furnish  reasonable  proofs 
that  Dyson  the  wax-chandler  and  Dyson  the  notary 
public,  book  collector  and  bibliographer  are  one  and 
the  same  person.  The  reverend  gentlemen  in  whose 
care  the  parish  registers  of  the  different  parishes 
are,  do  not  readily  furnish  facilities  for  search  and 
a  letter  to  the  clerk  of  the  Wax-chandler's  society 
met  with  no  answer. 

The  only  other  records  of  the  period  I  have 
examined  are  the  State  Papers  Domestic,  Patent 
and  Close  Rolls.  The  Close  Rolls  record  the 
purchase  of  Dyson's  dwelling  house  and  some  land 
in  Wandsworth.  On  24th  May,  4.  Charles  I.,  an 
indenture  is  made  between  Sir  Thomas  Freke  of 
Shrawton,  co.  Dorset,  Knight,  and  Humfrey  Dyson, 
Citizen  and  Wax-chandler  of  London,  reciting 
that  on  the  i8th  March,  17.  James  I.,  John  Mayle 
of  London,  Esq.,  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  his  mes- 
suage and  house  wherein  he  then  dwelt.  Sir  Thomas 
now  grants  them  on  payment  of  £60  to  Dyson 
who  now  dwells  in  them.  Dyson  and  Freke  are 
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again,  on  22nd  April,  5.  Charles  I.,  parties  with 
others  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  a  former 
indenture  and  on  the  same  date  there  is  an  indenture 
between  John  Monger,  citizen  and  cordwainer  of 
London,  a  son  of  Benjamin  Monger,  late  of  London, 
and  Mary  wife  of  John  on  one  part  and  Hum- 
phrey Dyson,  citizen  and  wax-chandler  of  London 
and  Elizabeth  his  wife  on  the  other  part,  for  the 
purchase  of  lands  in  Wandsworth  for  £300.  In 
the  State  Papers  Domestic  of  Charles  I.,  Vol.  240 
(25)  there  is  an  account  of  a  dispute  about  a  will 
in  which  Dyson  appears  and  corroborates  evidence 
given  to  the  effecT:  that  the  wife  of  the  deceased 
asked  a  Dr.  Spicer  to  speak  to  Humphrey  Dyson 
a  scrivener  to  come  and  make  the  decedant's  will. 
Dr.  Spicer  did  so,  but  Dyson  having  enquired  in 
what  case  the  decedent  was,  made  answer  that  he 
would  not  make  a  dead  man's  will  and  refused  to 
go.  In  spite  of  this  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiffs,  judgment  was  given  for  the  defendant. 
Dyson  had  an  extensive  business.  During  the 
latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  whole  of  James's, 
and  till  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  his  name  is 
met  with  constantly  as  the  drawer  of  wills  and  other 
documents.  He  was  engaged  in  a  famous  lawsuit 
in  the  printing  world.  His  son  Thomas  died  the 
year  after  his  father,  unmarried,  he  is  described  as 
citizen  and  wax-chandler,  thus  following  in  the 
steps  of  his  father  and  grandfather.  His  father's 
affairs  had  not  been  settled  at  his  death.  Dyson's 
son  Edward  described  as  citizen  and  apothecary 
died  in  the  early  part  of  1649,  leaving  a  wife 
Arabella  and  a  daughter  Mary  and  probably  a 
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posthumous  child.  His  daughter  Elizabeth  married 
Richard  Danes  and  had  at  least  two  children  Eliza- 
beth and  Hester,  and  his  daughters  Anne,  Mary, 
and  Tabitha  married  men  called  Goddard,  Clarke, 
and  Butler  respectively.  He  had  one  other  grand- 
child, Martha  Clarke.  William  Jumper,  Dyson's 
executor,  died  in  March,  1642,  and  was  probably 
buried  in  St.  Lawrence  Jewry  where  he  lived. 
The  parish  in  which  Dyson's  father  lived,  St.  Alban, 
Wood  Street,  Dyson's  parish  St.  Olave,  Old  Jewry, 
Coleman  Street  Ward,  and  St.  Lawrence  Jewry 
are  all  contiguous. 

The  only  publications  bearing  Dyson's  name  are  : 
'a  Booke  containing  all  such  Proclamations  as  were 
published  during  the  Rayne  of  the  late  Queene 
Elizabeth,'  London,  1618,  fol.  (this  is  a  list),  and 
Stow's  'Survey  of  London,'  1633,  edited  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Munday  and  others.  Many  of  Dyson's 
books  are  to  be  found  at  the  British  Museum, 
several  are  at  Dr.  Marsh's  library,  Dublin,  and  some 
were  recently  sold  at  Sotheby's.  There  are  five  sets 
of  proclamations  collected  by  him,  in  the  British 
Museum,  Privy  Council  Office,  Bodleian,  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
In  the  last  set  there  are  many  MS.  ones,  each 
certified  by  Dyson  as  having  been  seen  and  com- 
pared with  the  original.  In  the  last  half  of  the 
Seventeenth  century  there  was  a  Charles  Dyson  of 
Tottenham  High  Cross,  gentleman,  who  'was  pos- 
sessed of  a  large  Study  of  very  valuable  Bookes  of 
the  Law  and  in  other  faculties  and  Sciences'  and 
was  also  possessed  of  '  Stocks  and  Shares  in  the 
King's  Printing  House.'  This,  with  the  informa- 
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tion  that  he  had  children  named  Joshua,  Susanna, 
Elizabeth,  Lucy,  Charles,  and  Mary,  is  taken  from 
a  Chancery  Suit.  The  names  in  italics  are  common 
names  but  they  were  in  use  in  Dyson's  family. 
There  may  be  no  connection  between  the  two  men, 
but  the  coincidences  are  curious. 

R.  L.  STEELE. 


RECENT  FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 

GENERAL  dullness  seems  to  have 
settled  down  on  contemporary  belles- 
lettres.  With  the  exception  of  Ros- 
tand's c  Chantecler,'  there  is  nothing  of 
first  rate  importance  to  record.  It  is 
unnecessary  here  to  give  any  general  account  of 
'  Chantecler/  or  to  attempt  any  general  criticism  of 
its  content  or  form.  This  has  already  been  done 
in  leading  English  periodicals.  But  what  has 
perhaps  not  been  so  clearly  pointed  out  is  that 
Rostand  has  revealed  to  us  in  this  drama  the  whole 
of  his  philosophy  of  life,  a  philosophy  learned  by 
experience,  tempered  with  the  imagination  of  a 
poet  and  a  man  of  genius,  by  observation,  both 
philosophic  and  actual,  of  mankind  and  of  the 
tendencies  of  the  time.  Rostand  teaches  here  the 
necessity  of  courage  and  self-reliance  in  everyday 
life,  of  resistance  to  such  external  influences  as 
cosmopolitanism,  scepticism,  and  the  tyranny  of 
fashion ;  he  insists  that  labour  and  service  are,  or 
should  be,  the  lot  of  all,  and  that  such  labour  and 
service  must  be  combined  with  love  of  country 
and  respect  for  family  life.  It  is  true  that  this  is 
no  new  doctrine ;  but  scarcely  ever  before  have 
these  ideas  been  clothed  in  such  pure  and  beautiful 
poetry,  or  brought  home  to  us  with  such  telling 
and  delicate  irony.  The  whole  of  life  with  its 
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duties,  its  joys,  its  griefs,  its  perplexities,  its  sacri- 
fices, is  set  before  us,  and  in  the  inhabitants  of  the 
farmyard  we  see  ourselves  with  our  petty  vanity, 
our  self-consciousness,  our  limitations,  nay,  our 
blindness,  so  often  a  wilful  blindness,  to  truth 
itself. 

c  Chantecler '  will  rank,  if  not  as  one  of  the  finest 
dramas,  at  least  as  one  of  the  finest  poems  that 
France  has  produced.  The  beautiful  hymn  to  the 
sun,  beautiful  both  in  idea,  expression,  and  form, 
can  scarcely  be  too  often  quoted. 

1  Je  t'adore !  Soleil !  6  toi  dont  la  lumiere, 
Pour  benir  chaque  front  et  murir  chaque  miel, 
Entrant  dans  chaque  fleur  et  dans  chaque  chaumiere, 

Se  divise  et  demeure  entiere 

Ainsi  que  1'amour  maternel ! 

Gloire  a  toi  sur  les  pres !     Gloire  a  toi  dans  les  vignes ! 
Sois  benit  parmis  1'herbe  et  contre  les  portails ! 
Dans  les  yeux  des  lezardes  et  sur  1'aile  des  cygnes ! 

O  toi  qui  fais  les  grandes  lignes 

Et  qui  fais  les  petits  details ! 

Je  t'adore !     Soleil !    Tu  mets  dans  1'air  des  roses, 
Des  fleurs  dans  la  source,  un  dieu  dans  le  buisson ! 
Tu  prends  un  arbre  obscure  et  tu  1'apotheose ! 

O  Soleil !  toi  sans  qui  les  choses 

Ne  seraient  que  ce  qu'elles  sont !  ' 

Like  the  song  of  Chantecler,  Rostand's  poetry 
*  n'est  pas  de  ces  chants  qu'on  chante  en  les  cher- 
chant.'  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  farmyard 
setting  (and  perhaps  such  remoteness  from  the 
human  world  was  necessary  to  bring  home  the  full 
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force  of  the  message),  the  genius  with  which  the 
poet  has  carried  out  his  scheme  is  undeniable. 
The  more  we  read  the  book,  the  oftener  we  see  the 
play  a<5ted,  the  more  beauties  we  discover  in  the 
thought,  the  language,  and  the  form. 

Two  studies  in  literature  call  for  remark  here : 
c  Ronsard.  Poete  lyrique.  Etude  historique  et 
litteraire,'  by  Paul  Laumonier,  and  'John  Keats. 
Sa  vie  et  son  ceuvre,'  by  Lucien  Wolff. 

Laumonier's  work  is  a  very  full  treatment  of  the 
purely  lyrical  part  of  Ronsard's  achievement,  that 
is  of  the  '  Odes '  and  '  Chansons.'  The  sonnets  are 
not  dealt  with  for  the  reason  that  the  French  six- 
teenth century  poets  did  not  as  a  rule  reckon  the 
sonnet  among  lyrical  forms.  The  introductory 
chapter  is  a  most  informing  account  of  the  inven- 
tion of  the  French  '  ode/  and  gives  the  whole 
history  of  '  1'ode  grave,  1'ode  legere,  1'ode  erotique, 
1'ode  erotico-bachique,'  and  so  on.  The  genesis 
and  evolution  of  Ronsard's  lyrical  work,  as  well  as 
its  sources  and  originality,  are  fully  described. 
Ronsard  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  of  the  French 
lyric  poets  who  flourished  before  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  was  truly  the  poet  born,  for  he  tells 
us  himself — 

Je  n'avais  pas  douze  ans,  qu'au  profond  des  vallees, 
Dans  les  hautes  for£ts  des  hommes  reculees, 
Dans  les  antres  secrets  de  frayeur  tout  couverts, 
Sans  avoir  soin  de  rien  je  composais  des  vers,' 

and  his  latest  critic  shows  what  he  desired  to  pro- 
duce, the  means  by  which  he  attained  his  end,  and 
the  enduring  results  of  his  efforts.  Laumonier 
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declares  that  in  his  '  Amours/  his  '  Odes  legeres,' 
his  '  Eglogues,'  and  his  c  Elegies,5  Ronsard  summed 
up  and  developed 

'les  themes  lyriques  de  tous  les  temps  sur  la  nature  ex- 
terieure,  la  beaute,  1'ambition,  Famour  et  la  mort ;  qu'il 
y  a  plus  d'une  fois  uni  harmonieusement,  aussi  que  dans 
les  Hymnes,  les  Poemes  et  les  Discours,  Fame  antique  et 
Fame  fran^aise  .  .  .  que  de  ses  propres  aventures,  de 
sensations  et  demotions  personelles,  il  a  su  degager  une 
poesie  de  caraclere  general  qui  est  la  poesie  m£me  de 
Fhurnanite ;  que  notamment  il  a  su  exprimer,  aussi  bien 
que  le  permettaient  a  son  epoque  Fidiome  et  le  vers 
fran9ais,  les  instincts  et  le  roman  de  la  jeunesse  univers- 
elle,  que,  somme  toute,  par  sa  prodigieuse  aptitude  a 
passer  "  du  grave  au  doux,  du  plaisant  au  severe,"  par  la 
variete  savante  de  sa  rhythmique,  par  le  nombre  et  Feclat 
de  ses  images,  par  les  mouvements  lyriques  dont  son 
ceuvre  abonde,  par  Fetendue,  la  vigueur  et  Finfluence  pro- 
Iong6e  de  son  effort  artistique,  et  malgre  ses  erreurs  de 
conception  ou  d'execution  (que  Fhistoire  explique,  excuse 
m£me  dans  une  certaine  mesure),  il  reste  un  poete  de 
premier  ordre,  et,  comme  Fon  dit  justement,  "Fun  des 
trois  ou  quatre  grands  noms  de  la  litterature  fran9aise."  : 

In  a  separate  volume  Laumonier  issues  a  reprint 
of  Claude  Binet's  life  of  Ronsard,  published  in 
1586,  and  furnishes  it  with  a  historical  and  critical 
introduction  and  commentary. 

Students  of  literary  evolution  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  M.  Laumonier  for  his  detailed  exposi- 
tion and  criticism  of  a  poet  the  influence  of  whose 
work  on  his  successors,  not  only  in  his  own  country, 
but  especially  in  England,  is  not  always  sufficiently 
recognised  in  the  historical  study  of  poetry. 

Wolff's  c  Keats '  is  one  of  those  big  volumes  that 
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now  come  so  often  from  the  French  professors  of 
English  at  the  universities  of  France.  It  fills  643 
large  octavo  pages.  Hitherto  there  have  only 
appeared  in  France  scattered  articles  on  Keats,  or 
books  dealing  with  a  part  of  his  work,  and  he 
has  been  but  rarely  translated.  Thus  Wolff  relies 
mainly  on  English  critics  for  his  material  and 
guidance.  His  book,  therefore,  though  it  must 
reveal  much  that  is  new  and  fresh  to  his  French 
readers,  has  less  interest  for  English  students  of 
Keats's  poetry.  Indeed,  Wolff  frankly  states  his 
object  to  be  to  awake  in  the  minds  of  his  readers 
the  desire  to  make  acquaintance  with  Keats's  work 
at  first  hand. 

Those  who  know  their  Keats  will  then  care 
most  to  learn  what  is  the  estimate  of  the  poet 
formed  by  his  foreign  critic,  and  they  will  turn  to 
the  concluding  chapter,  entitled  '  Le  caractere  et 
le  genie.'  Keats's  genius  is  there  explained  by — 

c  Cette  union  intime  de  la  sensation,  toute  chargee  de 
r6ve  imaginatif,  et  de  la  plus  magnifique  imagination, 
toute  penetree  de  sensation,  c'est  dans  les  degres  de  cette 
union,  dans  les  contrastes  de  ces  elements  parfois  fondus, 
parfois  distincts,  dans  leur  jeu,  dans  leurs  chatoiement, 
dans  leur  valeur  relative,  dans  leurs  oppositions  verbales, 
dans  leurs  rencontres  melodiques,  dans  leur  mutuelle  con- 
science Tun  de  1'autre,  que  reside  1'essence  de  son  g£nie.' 

All  the  great  qualities  of  Keats's  poetry  are 
derived  from  that  union,  and  especially  its  supreme 
quality,  the  incomparable  force  of  suggestion  that 
emanates  from  it.  It  is  the  'unheard'  melodies 
that,  according  to  Wolff,  constitute  its  sweetest 
part.  Wolff  thinks,  too,  that  in  Keats's  early  death, 
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English  literature  experienced  its  most  severe  loss 
since  that  of  Shakespeare.  This  is  as  it  may  be ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  an  idle  speculation  to  imagine 
what  more  a  poet  might  have  done  had  he  lived 
longer.  As  it  takes  all  sorts  of  men  and  women  to 
make  up  the  everyday  world,  so  it  takes  all  sorts  of 
poets  to  make  up  the  world  of  great  art.  The 
genius  of  some  developes  early,  of  others  late. 
Some,  like  Keats,  '  never  stepped  in  gradual  pro- 
gress/ but  '  ensphered  himself  in  twenty  perfect 
years ' ;  others,  like  Chaucer,  Tennyson,  and 
Browning,  preserve  their  vein  through  a  long 
period  of  years,  always  adding  to  their  power  of 
vision  and  expression.  But  whatever  view  we  take, 
we  are  at  one  with  M.  Wolff  when  he  declares— 

'  Jamais  un  poete  n'a  consacr£  plus  exclusivement  toutes 
les  forces  de  son  genie  a  la  poesie,  n'a  vecu  plus  totalement 
pour  la  poesie  et  par  la  poesie ;  jamais  poete  ne  fut  plus 
purement  poete.' 

M.  Wolff  has  also  published  in  English  an  essay 
on  Keats's  treatment  of  the  heroic  rhythm  and 
blank  verse.  It  is  a  highly  technical  analysis,  and 
a  most  detailed  examination  of  Keats's  use  of  those 
metres. 

A  few  other  literary  studies  deserve  brief  men- 
tion here. 

In 'Frederic  Mistral  et  la  litterature  proven9ale/ 
Henri  Schoen  attempts  to  place  Mistral  in  his  his- 
toric '  milieu/  to  present  his  literary  work  as  a 
whole,  and  also  in  its  relation  to  other  poets  of  the 
'Midi/  and  to  sum  up  in  small  space,  'ce-que  tout 
homme  cultive  doit  savoir  sur  Mistral  et  sur  ses 
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collaborateurs.'  No  student  of  French  literature 
can  afford  to  neglect  Mistral  and  his  school ;  and 
if  he  has  not  the  time  to  study  the  subject  in  detail, 
he  will  find  here  adequate  general  information. 

Lamartine  is  a  very  interesting  figure  in  French 
literature,  and  belongs  to  that  rare  company  who, 
by  their  thoughts,  feelings,  and  aspirations  raise  us 
above  ourselves  and  persuade  us  of  the  nobility  of 
human  nature.  M.  E.  Sugier,  the  author  of  a  new 
book  on  Lamartine  characterises  it  as  an  '  etude 
morale/  It  is  not  exactly  a  piece  of  literary  criti- 
cism, but  a  study  of  Lamartine's  work  from  the 
religious,  ethical,  and  psychological  point  of  view. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  the  prevailing  preference 
for  what  people  call  the  real,  by  which  they  seem 
to  mean  the  horrible  and  the  dismal,  in  art  and 
literature,  Lamartine  is  little  read,  at  least  in  Eng- 
land. Some  of  us  owe  to  his  '  Confidences '  our 
earliest  introduction  to  a  form  of  literary  expression 
in  which  the  French  excel.  M.  Auguste  Dorchain 
contributes  a  preface  to  this  little  volume,  and  that, 
together  with  Sugier's  study,  should  go  far  to  remove 
the  neglect  of  so  great  an  artist  in  style. 

In  another  division  of  literature,  Alexis  de  Toc- 
queville  is  also  little  read  nowadays.  He  is  a 
difficult  and  austere  writer,  but  he  saw  clearly  and 
exactly  the  meaning  of  democracy.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished among  the  generation  of  1830  as  an 
original  personality,  and  his  influence  still  persists. 
The  'Essai  politique  sur  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  avec 
un  grand  nombre  de  documents  inedits,'  by  R.  Pierre 
Marcel  is  an  opportune  piece  of  work,  and  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  if  an  English  version  of  it  could 
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be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  leaders  of  English 
democracy  at  the  present  juncture. 

Sainte-Beuve  said  that  if  an  age  could  be  per- 
sonified in  an  individual,  Agrippa  d'Aubigne,  poet, 
historian,  and  satirist,  would  be  by  himself  alone 
the  living  type,  the  'abridgment '  of  his  own  epoch. 
A  new  study  of  the  soldier  and  writer  has  been 
published  by  M.  S.  Rocheblave,  who  is  an  ardent 
worshipper  of  this  indomitable  champion  of  the 
reformed  religion,  and  sees  no  defects  in  his  hero. 
D'Aubigne  is  a  very  interesting  figure  in  the  history 
of  French  poetry,  and  apart  from  its  strong  partisan 
spirit,  this  volume  may  be  read  and  studied  with 
pleasure  and  profit. 

The  love-affairs  of  poets  and  authors,  if  too  much 
insisted  on,  are  apt  to  grow  wearisome,  and  we  could 
well  have  spared  'La  dilecta  de  Balzac.  Balzac  et 
Mme.  de  Berny  1820-36,'  by  Genevieve  Ruxton, 
although  Jules  Lemaitre  contributes  a  preface  and 
praises  the  book  highly.  All  that  we  need  to  know 
on  the  subject  can  be  found  in  already  accessible 
volumes,  and  it  is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess  to 
multiply  such  studies.  To  the  same  category  be- 
longs 'Alfred  de  Musset.  Lettres  d'amour  a 
Aimee  d'Altcn  (Mme.  Paul  de  Musset)  suivies  de 
poesies  inedites  1837-48,' with  an  introduction  and 
notes  by  Leon  Seche.  The  whole  story  of  de 
Musset's  connection  with  this  lady  who  afterwards 
became  the  wife  of  his  brother  is  scarcely  edifying, 
and  the  only  interest  in  the  letters  is  their  entire 
difference  from  those  addressed  by  the  poet  to 
George  Sand.  They  illustrate  once  more  how 
much  valuable  light  is  thrown  on  people's  characters 
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by  the  tone  of  the  letters  addressed  to  them, 
and  also  the  fact  that  a  man  may  love  various 
women  in  totally  different  ways,  and  for  totally 
different  reasons.  It  is  a  pity,  too,  that  in  '  Marce- 
line  Desbordes-Valmore.  D'apres  ses  papiers  in- 
edits,'  the  veil  is  torn  aside,  and  we  know  now  that 
the  man  who  inspired  her  beautiful,  passionate, 
touching  love  poems  was  a  most  ordinary  person, 
and  by  no  means  worthy  of  her  devotion.  But 
surely  it  is  the  poetry  that  matters  to  us  who  are 
her  readers  and  admirers,  the  result  of  the  cir- 
cumstance that  awoke  the  inspiration,  not  the 
circumstance  itself. 

In  fiction  the  custom  of  concealing  the  powder 
in  the  jam  continues,  and  hardly  a  novel  is  written 
that  is  not  by  way  of  a  thesis  on  some  social  prob- 
lem of  the  day.  The  phase  adds  to  the  general 
dullness,  and  we  are  thankful  that  we  can  turn  to 
the  older  novelists  when  we  need  recreation  and 
refreshment.  In  '  Les  dames  du  Palais,'  Colette 
Yver  does  for  the  woman  lawyer  what  she  did  for 
the  woman  doctor  in  '  Princesses  de  Science.'  Her 
book  is  really  a  tract  to  show  the  impossibility  of 
a  husband  and  wife  living  happily  together  if  both 
follow  the  same  profession.  On  the  face  of  it  this 
is  very  likely  to  be  so,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  must  always  be  so ;  and  indeed  husbands  and 
wives,  especially  in  French  novels,  find  so  many 
ways  of,  and  causes  for,  being  unhappy,  that  we 
are  not  convinced  by  Colette  Yver's  pleading.  The 
background  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  and  its  methods 
of  procedure  awake  a  faint  interest,  but  the  char- 
acters do  not  live ;  we  see  and  feel  too  much  the 
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author's  manipulation  of  the  strings,  and  those 
whom  the  question  chances  to  interest,  would  do 
better  to  study  it  in  some  serious  treatise. 

In  the  same  way  in  'La  Vague  rouge/  J.  H. 
Rosny,  aine,  hides  under  the  form  and  title  of  a 
novel  a  treatise  on  revolutionary  manners  and 
customs,  syndicates,  and  anti-militarism,  that  is,  on 
present  day  socialism.  The  cleverness  of  his  study 
of  the  progress  of  his  hero  socialist  is  undeniable ; 
it  abounds  in  rare  irony,  great  insight,  and  excellent 
good  sense.  It  is,  however,  no  novel,  and  would 
be  more  truly  described  as  a  page  of  contemporary 
social  history. 

There  is  no  notable  German  fiction  to  record. 
In  a  vogue  that  has  now  died  out  here,  an  author 
who  prefers  to  be  anonymous  has  produced  a 
volume  entitled  '  Prinz  Hamlets  Briefe.'  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Shakespeare's  Hamlet.  The 
Hamlet  in  question  is  a  crown  prince  of  to-day, 
heir  to  a  large  kingdom,  who,  on  account  of  some 
incident  in  his  life,  probably  a  love  affair,  elects  to 
live  far  from  the  court.  The  letters  are  written  to 
his  mother,  who  understands  and  sympathises  with 
him  and  his  views  of  life.  All  subjects  are  touched 
on :  politics,  religion,  art,  literature,  agriculture, 
economics,  ethics.  It  is  all  very  thoughtful  and 
very  interesting,  and  has  the  note  of  sincerity  so  often 
lacking  in  books  of  the  kind. 

Lily  Braun's  '  Memoiren  einer  Sozialistin.  Lehr- 
jahre,'  fills  657  pages,  and-  is  fiction  grafted  on  to  a 
certain  proportion  of  fact.  The  author  calls  it  a 
novel,  and  I  suppose  we  should  accept  it  as  such. 
It  is  evidently  intended  to  illustrate  the  present 

i.  M 
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socialistic  tendencies  in  Germany,  but  it  is  too 
erotic  for  a  political  treatise,  and  too  political  for  a 
love-story  pure  and  simple.  The  heroine,  who 
doubtless  represents  the  author,  elects  to  leave  the 
aristocratic  pastures  of  her  forefathers,  and  to  go 
down  into  the  haunts  of  the  proletariat.  There, 
every  man  who  sees  her,  immediately  falls  in  love 
with  her,  and  her  struggles  with  would-be,  actual, 
and  past  lovers  must  tend  to  distract  her  from  the 
serious  business  she  has  voluntarily  undertaken  of 
working  for  the  good  of  the  people.  The  book 
has  had  an  enormous  success  in  Berlin.  Probably 
the  prototypes  of  the  characters  are  easily  recognis- 
able there. 

Marcelle  Tinayre  has  left  aside  fiction  for  the 
time,  and  devoted  herself  to  fact.  She  has  written 
an  account  of  the  late  Revolution  in  Turkey  and 
of  life  in  the  harem.  The  description  is  written 
with  all  the  skill  of  which  Mme.  Tinayre  is  mis- 
tress, and  probably  no  writer  of  the  present  day 
could  have  invested  such  a  narrative  with  equal 
charm,  but  all  the  same,  I  prefer  Mme.  Tinayre's 
fiction,  and  in  my  next  article  shall  have  something 
to  say  of  her  new  novel,  '  L'Ombre  de  1'amour/ 
which  has  only  just  come  into  my  hands. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  we  learn  to  know  a 
man  by  the  sentiments  he  inspires  in  those  around 
him.  The  Duchesse  de  Duras  was  perhaps  the 
most  noble  and  devoted  of  all  the  '  cheres  amies '  of 
Chateaubriand,  and  in  the  study  of  their  relationship 
just  issued  by  G.  Pailhes  according  to  unpublished 
documents,  we  learn  to  know  a  particular  aspect  of 
Chateaubriand  better  than  perhaps  ever  before. 
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The  Duchesse  du  Maine  was  a  very  different 
sort  of  duchess.  She  is  characterised  in  the  sub- 
title of  General  de  Piepape's  biography  of  her  as 
'  reine  de  Sceaux  et  conspiratrice.'  She  was  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  Grand  Conde,  she  conspired  against 
her  own  country,  practised  what  seventeenth  cen- 
tury France  called  '  la  galanterie  litteraire,'  that  is, 
she  gathered  round  her  in  her  beautiful  house  at 
Sceaux  the  most  distinguished  literary  men  and 
women  of  the  day,  and  tried  to  carry  on  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Hotel  Rambouillet.  Her  personality, 
it  must  be  confessed,  was  more  curious  than  sym- 
pathetic, and  this  c  etude  a  la  loupe '  only  serves  to 
deepen  that  feeling.  Still  she  held  both  a  political 
and  an  intellectual  place  in  the  '  haute  societe ' 
of  her  time,  and  numbered  among  her  friends 
Fontenelle  and  Voltaire. 

Those  of  us  who  consider  the  feminist  movement 
far  less  novel  than  it  is  claimed  to  be,  will  find  much 
evidence  in  support  of  that  view  in  a  curious  book 
recently  published,  entitled  '  Histoire  de  Clubs  de 
Femmes  et  des  legions  d'Amazones  1793 — 1848 — 
1871,'  by  Baron  Marc  de  Villiers.  There  is  here 
an  account  of  all  the  feminist  societies  (and  they 
were  many)  and  their  leaders  from  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  down  to  the  Commune.  We 
read  of  Etta  Palm  d'Aelders  and  the  society  of 
'Amies  de  la  Verite,'  of  Mme.  Robert-Keralio  and 
the  'Societes  fraternelles  des  deux  sexes/  of  the 
Amazons  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  provincial 
clubs  of  '  Citoyennes.'  The  considerable  part 
played  by  women  in  the  siege  of  Paris,  and  in  the 
disturbances  that  followed  under  the  Commune  are 
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fully  described.  It  is  all  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive, especially  in  showing,  though  the  author 
of  course  had  no  such  intention,  that  there  is  no- 
thing particularly  new  in  the  tactics  of  latter-day 
adherents  of  women's  rights. 


The  following  recently  published  books  deserve 
attention : — 

Rachel  et  son  temps.  Par  A.  de  Faucigny- 
Lucinge. 

A  new  short  biography  of  the  great  actress. 

Excentriques  et  aventuriers  de  divers  pays. 
Essais  biographiques  d'apres  des  documents  nou- 
veaux.  Par  Teodor  de  Wyzewa. 

Reviews  of  books  dealing  with  queer  characters  of  all  nations. 
It  includes  three  Renaissance  travellers,  and  makes  altogether 
amusing  reading. 

Manuel  bibliographique  de  la  litterature  fran- 
faise  moderne  1500-1900.  Tome  2.  Dix-sep- 
tieme  siecle. 

The  second  volume  of  a  most  useful  and  well  carried  out  book 
of  reference. 

Peter  Vischer  et  la  sculpture  franconienne  du 
XIVe  au  XVP  siecle.  Par  Louis  Reau. 

Benozzo  Gozzoli.     Par  Urbain  Mengin. 

Two  new  volumes  in  the  useful  and  well-written  and  well- 
'llustrated  series  entitled  *  Les  maitres  d'Art.' 
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Vie  de  Saint  Francois  de  Sales  eveque  et  Prince 
de  Geneve.  Par  M.  Hamon. 

A  new  edition  in  2  vols.,  entirely  revised  by  M.  Gonthier  and 
M.  Letourneau. 

Handbuch  der  Geschichte  des  Franziskaner- 
ordens.  Von  P.  Dr.  Heribert  Holzapfel. 

Probably  the  fullest  modern  book  on  the  subject. 

Turenne  en  Alsace.  Campagne  de  1674-5.  Par 
General  Legrand-Girarde. 

An  account  of  the  campaign  on  broad  lines  with  special  reference 
to  the  character  of  Turenne. 

Histoire  abregee  des  peuples  de  la  Russie,  862- 
1894.  Par  le  Contre-Amiral  d'Abnour. 

The  chronology  adopted  by  the  historians  of  Russia  is  followed 
as  far  as  possible.  It  is  a  very  useful  sketch,  and  impartial ;  events 
are  not  commented  on  but  described. 

Les  Sentiments  esthetiques.     Par  Charles  Lalo. 

A  contribution  to  what  may  be  called  the  scientific  aspect  of 
aestheticism.  The  action  of  the  feelings  in  aesthetics,  though  very 
real,  is  undetermined,  like  that  of  a  powerful  motor,  which  directs 
or  organizes  nothing  by  itself.  And  thus  any  excess  in  the  per- 
sonal attitude,  or  the  borrowed  attitude,  or  in  the  general  concep- 
tion of  life  diminishes  *  la  valeur  d'art.' 

Dieuet  Science,  essais  de  psychologic  des  Sciences. 
Par  Elie  de  Cyon. 

Treats  of  time  and  space,  body,  soul,  and  mind,  God  and  man. 
This  and  the  last-named  book  belong  to  the  series  known  as  the 
Bibliotheque  de  philosophic  contemporaine. 

ELIZABETH  LEE. 
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FURTHER   NOTES. 

N  January  and  July,  1902, 1  contributed 
to  'THE  LIBRARY*  two  articles  on 
Humphrey  Wanley  and  the  formation 
of  the  Harleian  Library,  and,  as  a 
result  ot  those  articles,  Mr.  C.  A.  Blake 
has  very  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  an  interesting 
memorandum  book  of  Nathaniel  Noel,  the  book- 
seller, auctioneer  and  importer  of  books,  through 
whom  for  many  years  Wanley  obtained  books  and 
manuscripts  for  Lord  Harley.  Unfortunately  the 
record  consists  chiefly  of  entries  of  the  parcels 
delivered  and  the  prices  paid  for  them ;  and  does 
not  often  mention  individual  books  or  MSS.,  but 
it  throws  an  interesting  light  upon  the  way  in 
which  the  books  were  acquired,  and  the  amount  of 
money  expended,  between  1715  and  1728. 

The  first  memorandum  gives  a  full  list  of  the 
books  sold  on  I7th  November,  1715,  as  follows: 

Fol.  Hammonds  Works.  4  vol.  .  .400 
Tullij.  3  vol.  Ed.  prin.  .  .1740 
Corn  Agrippa .  .  .  .  .  i  o  o 

Ingheramj  Etrusc.  Antiq. .         .         .        i    10     o 
Le  Bib[liotheque]  d'Ant.  du  Verdier .       230 

Iconologie I    10     o 

Fastos  Temmp  {?  Goltius          .         .       i    10     o 
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4.  Duplex  de  Nummis  ...  50 

De  Alchimea  Opuscula  ...  5  o 

Severinus  de  Monstris.  4  vol.  .  i  i  o 

8.  Tigurinus  de  Spectris  .  .  .030 
Wotton  of  Learning  .  .  .030 
Artemidorus  .  .  .  .  .050 
Rays  Meth.  Plantar.  ...  26 
Catalog.  Plant.  ...  20 

But  after  this  the  entries  begin  to  be  of  a  more 
wholesale  character  and  the  following  may  be  taken 
as  average  specimens : 

1715 
Dec.  17.     Dr.  Hicks's  Library  and  others: 

Folios  at  a  guinea     .       129     ,£138    13     6 
Quart.  &  Octavo       .     1119       335   14     o 
1716 
Jan.  6.     Dr.  B.  Rennet's 

Folio        .         .         .         60         64  10     o 
Quarto  &  Oct.          .       425        127   10     o 
Feb.  3.     Dr.  Rennet's  Prints  &  D.    .          60     o     o 
May  6.     From  Theoph.  Dorrington  Lib. 

Fol.         .         .         .  7  7   10     6 

Quarto  &  Octavo     .       152         45   12     o 
June  6.     A  Parcel  of  Books  &  MSS. 
delivered  to  Mr.  Wanley 
by  agremt.  from  abroad    .         60     o     o 
June  27.     Heraldical  MSS.  .         .         86     o     o 

July  17.     7  Folios   which   came  from 

Dunkirk          .         .         .  7   10     6 

August  10.     From  Dr.  Hutton's  Library 

&  others 

Folio        .         .         .         22          23    13     o 
Quarto  &  Octavo     .       209         62   14     o 
Sept.  9.     Arch.  D.  Baynard's  Lib. 

Fol.          ...  i\ 

Quart.  &  Oct. .         .         19  (        6   15     6 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  the  large  purchases  from 
the  libraries  of  Dr.  George  Hickes,  the  Nonjuror, 
of  Dr.  Basil  Kennett,  younger  brother  of  the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  and  a  miscellaneous 
writer  of  considerable  reputation  in  his  day,  and 
of  Theophilus  Dorrington,  the  controversialist. 
These  three  notable  men  all  died  in  1715.  Dr. 
Matthew  Hutton  was  a  great  collector  of  manu- 
scripts, who  died  in  1711. 

The  prices  are  very  curious,  for  with  the  excep- 
tion of  works  of  recognized  rarity  or  containing 
fine  illustrations,  the  books  are  priced  according  to 
size,  and  the  rates  for  folios  a  pound  or  a  guinea, 
for  quartos  six  shillings,  and  for  octavos  three 
shillings,  obtain  throughout. 

On  1 7th  October,  1716,  four  large  cases  were 
sent  to  Wimpole,  containing  8vo.  books,  at  size 
prices,  also  'a  parcel  of  curious  books'  for  >£ioo, 
and  three  famous  incunabula  (all  from  the  press  of 
Fust  and  Schoeffer  at  Mainz):  'Durandj  Rat. 
Divinae,'  1459;  'Ciceronis  in  Officijs,'  1466; 
and  'Justinianj  Inst.,'  1468,  for  the  lump  sum  of 
£80  i2s.  od. ;  a  parcel  of  MSS.  £21  IDS.  od.,  and 
prints  and  drawings  £50.  Wimpole  was  at  that 
time  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Oxford,  whose  wife 
had  recently  inherited  it  as  heiress  of  John  Holies, 
Duke  of  Newcastle ;  it  was  sold  by  Lord  Oxford  to 
Lord  Hardwicke  in  1740. 

On  the  29th  of  December  ca  parcel  of  prints 
and  drawings  and  a  large  parcel  of  fine  books/  for 
£250,  were  delivered  at  Bath  Court,  St.  James's, 
Lord  Harley's  town  residence,  and  similar  parcels 
continued  to  be  delivered  at  that  address  until 
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1 6th  July,  1717.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Lord  Harley  was  in  the  Tower  from  9th  July,  1715, 
to  ist  July,  1717,  in  consequence  of  his  impeach- 
ment for  disaffection  to  the  Hanoverian  Govern- 
ment. The  consignment  delivered  on  ist  May, 
1717,  consisted  of 'a  parcel  of  prints  and  drawings 
£150,  a  parcel  of  books  £50  and  The  Garden  of 
Health  in  Velom  with  fine  minatures  £21  10  o' 
and  'The  works  of  Calot  &  Steph.  de  la  Belle 
£21  10  o.'  On  loth  June,  a  'Catholicon'  £20,  no 
doubt  the  Mainz  edition  of  1460. 

On  3oth  January,  1718,  occurs  the  first  statement 
of  account : 

'This  day  an  account  was  stated  between  the 
Right  Honble.  the  Ld.  Harley  and  me  and  the 
account  on  examination  stands  as  follows : 

Due 2451   1 6     6 

Received  from  His  Lordship      .     191711     o 
Remains  due  on  the  ballance      .       534     5     6 

NATH   NOEL.' 

It  is  vouched  by  Wanley  thus :  'Considering  my 
Mortality,  I  do  hereby  testifie  that  the  Balance  of 
the  Accompt  between  my  Lord  Harley  &  Mr. 
Noel,  doth  now  stand  due  to  Mr.  Noel  in  the  sum 
of  £534  05  06.  In  case  my  said  Lord  shall  allow 
of  the  said  Accompt  so  stated  by  Mr.  Noel  &  my 
self.  Humfrey  Wanley/ 

In  February,  1718,  came  small  parcels  of  books 
from  the  libraries  of  Mr.  Hays,  Mr.  Lain,  Arch- 
bishop Tenison  and  Mr.  Byrom ;  and  in  March,  a 
parcel  from  the  library  of  Dr.  South,  to  the  value 

°f  £1S9  I2S- 

On  22nd  October,  1718,  Mr.  Noel  credits  Lord 
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Oxford  with  the  sum  of  £500  for  'a  parcel  of 
books  which  came  from  Welbeck.'  This  historic 
seat  came  into  Lord  Oxford's  possession,  in  right  of 
his  wife,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  in  1713,  and  so  with  Wanley's  help, 
he  evidently  overhauled  the  library.  Welbeck 
passed  to  Lord  Oxford's  daughter,  and  thus  to  her 
husband,  William,  Duke  of  Portland,  in  1734. 

Some  of  the  largest  transactions  were  at  the  end 
of  the  period  covered  by  the  account  book.  On 
1 8th  January,  1724,  arrived  ca  parcel  of  Manu- 
scripts and  Printed  Books  for  £1450,'  and  on  the 
same  day  'another  parcel  of  books'  for  £108  i8s. 
Wanley  certifies  this  transaction,  and  the  memo- 
randum of  aoth  January  that  'all  the  above  were 
delivered  in  a  cart  at  his  Lordship's  house*  is  signed 
by  the  two  carmen. 

The  following  entry  under  date  of  I2th  August, 
1724,  is  in  Wanley's  handwriting.  'This  day  my 
Lord  Oxford  Agreed  with  Mr.  Noel  touching  the 
value  of  divers  Parcels  of  Books  ;  namely  some  few 
Books  of  Capt.  Williams's  ...  for  some  modern 
MSS.  concerning  the  business  of  the  Board  of 
Ordnance;  for  MSS.  &  Books  of  the  late  Mr. 
Harcourt  of  Penley ;  &  for  a  Parcel  of  MSS. 
Books,  &c.  which  lately  arrived  from  beyond  the 
Seas ;  that  the  full  value  of  these  said  Parcels  shall 
be  &  is  fixed  at  Six  Hundred  Pounds.'  It  is 
countersigned :  '  I  allow  this  account  to  be  a  true 
one.  Oxford.'  Accounts  were  again  balanced  on 
25th  March,  1725,  when  Lord  Oxford  owed  Mr. 
Noel  £2000.  This  is  immediately  followed  by 
the  last  entries  in  the  book : 
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26th  July,  1728.  'Sold  to  the  Right  Honorable 
The  Earl  of  Oxford  a  large  Parcel  of  Manuscripts, 
books  printed  on  vellum  and  on  paper,  for  which 
his  Lordship  agreed  to  pay  me  the  sum  of  One 
Thousand  Eight  Hundred  pounds  for  the  said 
Manuscripts  and  Books.' 

CN.B.  on  July  the  I2th,  1729  I  settled  accounts 
with  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and  there  was  due  to  me 
the  sum  of  One  Thousand  pounds  over  and  above 
the  two  Thousand  for  which  I  have  received  his 
Lordship's  Bonds  for  a  Thousand  pounds  Each.  I 
likewise  received  on  the  settling  this  accl:.  another 
Bond  of  his  Lordship  for  One  Thousand  Pounds.' 

The  total  amount  paid  by  Lord  Harley  to  Mr. 
Noel  was  £10,814  m  money,  and  about  £650  in 
books. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  book  are  notes  of  three 
parcels  delivered  to  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  £6 10.  The  parcels  contained  for  the 
most  part  fine  editions  of  the  Latin  Classics. 

G.  F.  BARWICK. 
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COTTISH  books  printed  anterior  to 
1700  have  little  artistic  interest  for  the 
bibliographer.  Not  till  we  are  well 
past  the  period  at  which  Messrs.  Dick- 

son  and  Edmond  ended  their  survey  do 

we  come  into  an  epoch  fairly  rich  in  examples  of 
typographic  artistry.  James  Watson,  whose  folio 
Bible  of  1722  was  acclaimed  at  the  Caxton  Ex- 
hibition as  'perhaps  the  finest  book  ever  printed  in 
Scotland/  was  the  herald  of  the  new  era  in  northern 
printing.  This  era  saw  the  opening  in  Glasgow  of 
two  printing  establishments,  Urie's  and  Foulis's, 
from  which  for  a  generation  were  issued  works 
perhaps  unexcelled  from  the  dual  points  of  view  of 
beautiful  typography  and  scholarly  accuracy.  But 
all  along  the  Foulis  press  was  well  in  advance  of  its 
local  rival  in  reputation  and  achievement.  Its 
aims  were  consistently  higher. 

Robert  Foulis,  with  whose  name  the  press  is 
principally  associated,  was  born  in  or  near  Glasgow 
on  2oth  April,  1707.  Andrew  his  brother,  who 
from  1746  was  declared  by  imprint  to  be  his 
partner  ('Theocriti  quae  extant/  1746),  was  born 
five  years  later,  on  2jrd  November,  1712.  Their 
father  was  a  maltman  in  Glasgow,  and  his  name  is 
usually  given  in  Foulis  records  as  Andrew  Faulls. 
It  was  probably  he  who  was  enrolled  a  member 
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of  the  Incorporation  of  Maltmen  on  i6th  August, 
1706,  but  in  the  Roll  of  the  Incorporation  as  given 
by  Mr.  Douie  in  his  'Chronicles  of  the  Maltman 
Craft,'  the  name  is  spelled  '  Faulds,'  and  this  is  the 
spelling  of  the  name  on  the  contemporary  burgess 
tickets  exhibited  in  the  Glasgow  Memorials  section 
of  the  Kelvingrove  Museum,  Glasgow. 

The  maiden  name  of  the  mother  was  Marion 
Pattersoun,  and  from  her  the  brothers  are  said  to  have 
received  most  of  their  early  training.  She  seems, 
says  Mr.  W.  J.  Duncan,  to  have  been  a  woman  of 
strong  character  and  of  more  than  ordinary  attain- 
ment. While  still  a  boy  Robert  was  apprenticed 
to  a  barber,  and  it  was  during  his  apprenticeship  to 
this  uninspiring  occupation  that  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  great  Dr.  Francis  Hutcheson,then 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University. 
The  learned  Professor  persuaded  Robert  to  attend 
his  classes  in  the  University.  In  the  Maitland 
Club's  'Munimenta  Univ.  Glasg.,'  no  record  is 
shown  that  he  did  so,  but  Andrew's  name  appears 
under  date  November  I4th,  1727,  as  a  member  of 
Professor  Ross's  class.1  Andrew  was  being  prepared 
for  the  ministry  (which  he  never  entered)  and  after 
completing  his  course  is  said  to  have  done  some 
teaching  in  classics,  French  and  the  various  branches 
of  philosophy  then  taught  at  the  University.2  His 
classical  knowledge  came  in  useful  at  a  later  period 
in  assisting  Robert  in  the  correction  of  the  issues 
of  Greek  and  Latin  classics. 

1  'Munimenta  alme  Universitatis  Glasguensis,'  Vol.  III.,  p.  235. 

2  c Notices  and  Documents  Illustrative  of  the  Literary  History  of 
Glasgow,'  p.  10. 
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It  was  the  friendly  Dr.  Hutcheson  who  inspired 
Robert  Foulis  to  become  a  bookseller  and  printer. 
That  he  was  advised  to  choose  such  a  career  proves 
that  he  had  made  considerable  progress  education- 
ally, for  the  printer  of  classical  texts  (and  it  was  to 
be  this  that  Robert  apparently  aspired)  was  required 
to  possess  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  as  well 
as  an  acquaintance  with  the  literatures  of  those 
languages  and  modern  editions  of  classical  texts. 
He  was  in  some  cases  his  own  corrector,  proof- 
reader, and  editor.1  In  our  time  the  combination 
of  the  classical  scholar  and  practical  printer  has  been 
rare,  quite  in  contrast  to  the  times  of  the  Aldi, 
Stephani,  and  Dolet,  when  the  principals  of  print- 
ing houses  were  among  the  chief  scholars  of  their 
times. 

Ere  starting  printing  in  an  establishment  of  his 
own,  Robert  Foulis  'attended'  says  Duncan,  ca 
printing  house  in  Glasgow  for  a  short  time.'  The 
printing  house  may  have  been  that  of  Robert  Urie 
and  Company,  who  printed  in  the  Gallowgait. 
The  fact  that  later  Robert  Urie  and  Co.  printed 
a  few  books  for  Foulis  would  seem  to  support  the 
suggested  earlier  association.  But  conclusive  in- 
formation has  so  far  not  been  obtained,  and  as 
there  were  some  half-dozen  printers  in  the  city 
about  this  time,  the  matter  may  be  left  an  open 
question.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  say  exactly 
when  this  typographical  assistantship  was  served, 

1  In  the  Preface  to  Watson's  '  History  of  Printing,'  it  is  indicated 
that  at  that  time  [1713]  few,  if  any,  Scottish  printing  houses 
kept  a  corrector :  p.  20.  The  Foulises  had  help  in  correcting  the 
classical  issues  from  University  professors. 
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but  it  was  almost  certainly  before  the  brothers 
went  abroad  for  the  second  time  in  1739,  as  on 
this  occasion  Robert  was  able  to  judge  qualities 
and  kinds  of  types. 

The  first  Continental  visit  of  the  brothers  was 
made  in  1738.  En  route  they  visited  Oxford  and  its 
University,  and  then  crossing  over  to  France,  stayed 
in  Paris  for  about  a  month.  They  had  brought 
with  them  important  letters  from  Glasgow,  one 
being  from  the  University  to  the  heads  of  the  Scots 
College  at  Paris.  On  their  return  home  they  were 
the  bearers  of  a  friendly  communication  from  the 
Scots  College  to  the  Glasgow  University.  A  couple 
of  interesting  letters  penned  in  relation  to  this  visit 
appear  in  the 'Scots  Magazine'  for  1822.  The 
writer  of  the  letters  was  the  well-known  Jacobite, 
Thomas  Innes,  of  the  Scots  College,  author  of  the 
'  Critical  Essay  on  the  Antient  Inhabitants  of  Scot- 
land,' and  his  correspondent  was  Mr.  James  Edgar, 
secretary  to  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  at  Rome. 
The  first  letter  bears  date  29th  September,  1738. 
It  is  of  very  great  value  as  showing  the  characters 
of  the  brothers  at  this  time,  and  as  illustrating  the 
esteem  in  which  they  were  held  by  the  Faculty  of 
Glasgow  University.  After  the  usual  salutations, 
Innes  remarks : 

'As  to  our  Glasgow  gentlemen,  they  are  brothers, 
of  the  name  of  Foulis,  both  young  men  of  very 
good  parts.  They  set  off  chiefly  for  the  Belles- 
Lettres,  and  seem  to  design  to  be  Professors  of  that, 
in  the  University  of  Glasgo  (sic),  or  perhaps  to  be 
governors  or  tutors  to  young  noblemen,  for  which 
last  employment  they  seem  to  be  very  well  cutout. 
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in  their  own  way,  having  very  good  parts  and 
talents,  very  moderate,  and  making  morality  their 
chief  study  and  application,  and  in  that  they  seem 
to  have  made  good  progress  already,  according  to 
their  notions  of  it ;  taking  for  their  guides,  among 
the  antients,  Epiftetus,  Seneca,  Cicero's  Offices; 
among  the  moderns,  M.  de  Cambray's  (Fenelon's) 
works,  and  even  some  of  our  other  writers,  S.  Trap,de 
Galey,  S.  Thersa  (sic),  and  some  others,  upon  piety 
and  morality,  to  which  they  seem  to  reduce  all  ... 
The  chief  person  they  keep  in,  and  were  recom- 
mended to,  from  Glasgow,  is  Chevalier  Ramsay ; 
and  he,  being  out  of  town  with  the  young  Prince, 
his  pupil,  they  have  been  the  oftener  with  us.  They 
are  now  going  to  Fountainbleau,  and  Orleans,  to 
see  the  Court  and  country,  and  are  to  go  home 
soon  after  their  return  here/ 

The  second  letter  is  dated  Paris,  ayth  October, 
1738,  and  gives  some  details  as  to  the  doings  of  the 
Foulises  in  Paris,  and  continues  the  outline  of  their 
characters :  '  Messieurs  Foulis,  the  two  Glasgow 
gentlemen,  parted  from  this  4  or  5  days  ago,  to  return 
home  by  London,  carrying  along  with  them  no 
less  than  6  or  7  hogsheads  of  books,  which  they  had 
bought  up  here  .  .  .  We  have  had  more  occasion 
to  converse  frequently  with  them  since  my  last  of 
29th  September,  having  had  them  often  to  dine 
here  with  us,  and  have  had  daily  more  occasion  to 
be  confirmed  in  what  we  wrote  to  you,  that  their 
damning  principle  is  Latitudinarian,  or  an  universal 
tolerantisme  .  .  .  the  chief  employment  they  have 
in  view  is  to  teach  the  young  gentry  those  know- 
ledges which  become  most  young  quality,  such  as 
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Language,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
etc.  all  which  these  two  gentlemen  have  endeav- 
oured to  attain  to,  as  also  Philosophy,  Mathematicks, 
Etc.' 

From  the  above  quotations  it  is  clear  that  Innes 
believed  that  tutoring  inside  or  outside  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  the  object  of  the  two  brothers.  But 
that  the  brothers  had  at  this  time  other  views  is 
apparent  from  a  letter  found  among  Lord  Buchan's 
papers,  and  quoted  in  the  Maitland  Club's  *  Literary 
Notices  of  Glasgow,'  p.  17.  Referring  to  this  visit 
of  1738  and  a  second  paid  in  1739,  Robert  wrote: 
c  we  contented  ourselves  with  importing  old  editions 
of  Greek  and  Latin  Authors,  which  were  very 
much  wanted  at  that  time  in  Scotland.'  This  ex- 
plains the  bringing  over  of  the  6  or  7  hogsheads  of 
books  referred  to  by  Innes  in  his  first  letter,  as 
quoted. 

The  principal  studies  of  the  brothers  while  on 
the  Continent  were  in  classical  literature  and  in  the 
examination  and  collation  of  MSS.  They  also 
studied  the  various  types  used  by  the  continental 
printers,  and  probably  visited  the  large  printing- 
houses.  When  they  finally  set  up  as  printers,  their 
Greek  type,  as  used  in  the  famous  folio  Homer, 
was  modelled  on  that  of  the  Stephani.1 

Shortly  after  the  return  of  the  brothers  to 
Glasgow,  Robert  opened  an  establishment  as  a 
bookseller,  and  later  added  publishing  to  the  enter- 
prise, with  Urie  and  Co.  as  printers,  as  already 

'Preface  to  Folio  Homer:  *  Iliad.'  The  types  were  cut  by 
Alexander  Wilson,  to  whom  high  testimony  is  given  by  the  writers 
of  the  preface. 

I.  N 
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stated.  This  establishment  soon  became  the  resort 
of  students  of  cultured  tastes,  who  either  liked  to 
talk  about  or  look  at  books.  It  was  here  that 
Professor  Richardson  and  other  eminent  men  met 
with  Robert,  and  the  friendships  thus  begun  were 
lasting. 

The  exact  year  in  which  Robert  opened  this 
establishment  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  there  being 
no  original  evidence  to  go  by,  nor  agreement  among 
authorities  as  to  the  date.  The  majority  of  writers 
including  Macvean,1  Professor  Ferguson,2  Mr. 
W.  B.  Blaikie,3  and  Duncan4  give  1741  ;  others  in- 
cluding Mason5  and  Anderson,6  give  1739;  while 
others  again  give  1740.  It  is  most  likely  that  the 
year  was  1739,  as  by  this  time  the  brothers  had 
made  the  two  visits  to  the  Continent,  already  men- 
tioned, bringing  back  with  them  large  numbers  of 
books. 

By  1741,  if  not  earlier,  Robert  Foulis  was 
nominally  under  the  patronage  of  the  University. 
The  point  is  certain  from  the  fact  that  'The  Plan  of 
Education'  by  the  Chevalier  Ramsay,  published  in  a 
third  edition  by  Foulis  in  1741,  contains  in  its  im- 
print the  statement :  '  Printed  for  Robert  Foulis, 
within  the  College.'  This  would  show  that  Foulis 

1  See  Macvean's  Notes  on  Glasgow  Printing  in  his  edition  of 
McUre's  *  History  of  Glasgow.*  The  Notes  are  reprinted  in  the 
1886  edition  of  the  *  Literary  Notices,'  pp.  150-5. 

2 'The  Brothers  Foulis  and  Early  Glasgow  Printing,'  (<THE 
LIBRARY,'  1889,  Vo1-  !•) 

3  '  Glasgow  Herald,'  aist  November,  1908. 

4  'Literary  Notices,'  p.  12. 

5 '  Public  and  Private  Libraries  of  Glasgow,'  p.  149. 
6 'Scottish  Nation,'  Vol.  II. 
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did  not  get  academic  support  merely  on  account  of 
his  capacity  to  accomplish  fine  printing.1 

Till  1741,  Robert  Foulis  remained  bookseller 
only,  but  in  this  year  we  find  him  publishing  several 
works  of  some  importance.  Urie  and  Co.  are 
believed,  as  we  have  stated,  to  have  printed  all  the 
early  Foulis  publications,  though  all  do  not  contain 
Urie's  name  as  printer.  Urie's  printing  at  this 
time  and  later  compared  favourably  with  that  of 
the  contemporary  Scottish  printers.  Some  of  his 
issues  are  equal  to  the  best  traditions  of  the  Glas- 
gow press.  The  relations  of  Foulis  as  publisher 
and  Urie  as  printer  may  be  understood  from  the 
imprint  to  an  edition  of  Phaedrus  printed  by  Urie 
and  Co.  and  published  by  Foulis  in  1741,  which 
reads:  'Cura  et  impensis  Roberti  Foulis.'  Among 
the  other  books  printed  by  Urie  and  Co.  for  Foulis 
may  be  mentioned  editions  of  Thomas  a  Kempis, 
Cicero,  Leechman's  'Sermon/  Burnet's  'Life  of 
Rochester,'  and  Mear's '  Catechism.'  An  edition  of 
'Terence'  in  1742  is  a  creditable  example  of  Urie's 
printing.  Several  of  the  above  were  advertised  by 
Foulis  in  the  'Glasgow  Journal.'  It  may  be 
observed  that  there  was  no  particular  leaning  to  the 
classical  side  in  the  early  Foulis  publishing.  From 
1741  to  1744  the  proportion  of  classical  to  general 
issues  was  as  about  equal;  but  from  1745  to  1748 
the  proportion  was  as  2  to  i.  This  change  indicates 

1  The  support  mentioned — that  of  being  allowed  accommodation 
*  within  the  College'  was  not  an  unique  honour  by  any  means.  At 
one  time  (some  30  or  so  years  earlier) <  the  College  (was)  almost  an 
asylum  for  printers.'  (Stewart:  Printers  to  the  University — 'Scot. 
Hist.  Review/  Vol.  L,  1904). 
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the  quarter  from   which  the  press  was  receiving 
most  support. 

By  1742  Robert  had  started  printing,  in  con- 
junction with  his  bookselling  and  publishing.  The 
exact  date  has  been  disputed,  however.  Appended 
to  the  entry  of  Cicero's  'De  Natura  Deorum'  in 
the  Catalogue  of  the  Old  Glasgow  Exhibition  of 
1 894  there  is  a  note :  '  Robert  Foulis  began  printing 
in  1741.*  Reed  in  his  'Old  English  Letter  Foun- 
dries' gives  the  date  as  1740.  Gibson's  'History  of 
Glasgow,'  printed  by  the  executors  of  Robert  Foulis 
the  year  following  his  death,  also  gives  1740.  But 
no  Foulis  printed  book  we  have  come  upon  bears 
a  date  earlier  than  1742. 

Early  in  the  career  of  the  press  Robert  Foulis 
made  a  move  to  capture  the  most  important  part  of 
the  printing  trade  in  the  city — Lthat  done  for  and  by 
the  University.  Since  the  establishment  of  the 
earliest  press  in  Glasgow,  the  University  authorities 
had  had  trouble  with  local  printers,  and  were  only 
too  willing  to  give  support  to  a  good  typographer. 
Foulis  had  probably  little  difficulty  in  getting  a 
hearing  for  an  application  that  he  be  made  Univer- 
sity printer,  and  an  entry  in  the  minute-books  of 
the  University  dated  3ist  March,  1743,  records  the 
Senate's  approval  and  his  appointment.  The  entry 
states  that  Foulis  had  'provided  himself  with  fine 
types  both  Greek  and  Latin,' — probably  cut  by 
Messrs.  Wilson  and  Baine,  the  owners  of  a  letter 
foundry  that  was  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
Foulis  enterprise. 

In  this  same  year,  1743,  Robert  Foulis  paid  his 
third  visit  to  France  'to  try'  as  he  said 'the  fortune 
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of  our  first  essays  in  Greek  and  Latin  Printing, 
partly  to  bring  home  some  Manuscripts,  partly  to 
collect  (sic)  more  ancient  authors,  and  to  have 
brought  a  single  Graver,  if  a  good  one  could  have 
been  had  on  reasonable  terms.'  A  fourth  visit  took 
place  in  1751,  when  he  went  to  Holland. 

The  conferment  in  1743  of  the  title  of  University 
Printer,  besides  giving  to  the  Foulis  press  a  dis- 
tinction above  its  rivals,  seems  actually  to  have 
given  it  success.  It  was  probably  owing  to  its 
increasing  business  that  Andrew  Foulis  threwHn 
his  lot  with  Robert  in  1746.  The  partnership  date 
is  given  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Old  Glasgow 
Exhibition  as  1747,  but  as  has  been  mentioned 
earlier,  an  edition  of  'Theocritus'  bearing  the 
familiar  partnership  imprint  is  dated  1746.  A  copy 
of  the  work  is  in  the  Mitchell  Library.  It  should  be 
mentioned,  however,  that  some  books  printed  later 
than  1746  bear  Robert's  name  only.  Examples 
are  'The  Lucubrations  of  Isaac  BickerstafF  Esq.' 
Vol.  I.-IV.,  1747-9,  and  Hutcheson's' Introduction 
to  Moral  Philosophy,'  1747.  Mr.  Macvean  has 
noticed  that  some  copies  of  the  1744  'Plutarchus 
de  Superstitione,  etc'  bear  the  partnership  imprint, 
and  it  is  probably  this  circumstance  that  led  Mr. 
Plomer  to  give  the  partnership  date  as  1744  in  his 
'  Short  History  of  English  Printing.'  But  consider- 
ing that  this  edition  of  the  '  De  Superstitione'  was 
not  published  till  1756  (vide  Macvean's  Catalogue)1 
might  the  suggestion  that  certain  copies  were  given 

1  It  has  been  noted  by  this  authority  that  some  copies  bear  the 
name  of  Robert  only, — others  those  of  R.  and  A.  Foulis.  *  Literary 
Notices,'  p.  51,  note  to  entry  38. 
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new  title-pages  not  be  correct  ?  There  is  really  a 
danger  of  inferring  too  much  from  Foulis  title-pages, 
considering  that  it  was  the  occasional  practice  of 
the  brothers  to  print  new  title-pages  for  remainders, 
re-issuing  them  as  reprints  or  new  editions.  Dr. 
David  Murray  made  references  to  this  in  a  recent 
article  on  'The  Glasgow  Press  and  Milton'  ('Glas- 
gow Herald/  Jany.  1909).  But  the  practice,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  was  not  of  Foulis  origin.  The 
'Heires  of  Andro  Hart'  had  resorted  to  it  long  before, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  a  collation  of  existing  copies 
of  Boyd's  'Last  Battell  of  the  Soule  in  Death,'  given 
in  Mason's  'Libraries  of  Glasgow'  pp.  26-7. 

From  a  good  local  connection  as  'Academiae 
Typographi,'  the  brothers  soon  began  to  attain  a 
fair  circulation  for  their  publications  outside  the 
city.  They  entered  for  competitions  organised  by 
the  Edinburgh  Select  Society,  and  were  successful 
in  winning  medals  for  their  printed  work,  and  they 
soon  obtained  a  reputation  throughout  the  country 
for  the  elegant  and  accurate  editions  of  the  classics 
put  out  under  their  supervision.  In  their  efforts 
they  were  ably  seconded  by  a  host  of  friends,  through 
whom  they  had  even  influence  at  Court.  Consider- 
ing that  certain  of  those  friends  had  a  direct  con- 
nection with  the  press  and  helped  to  influence  its 
destinies,  perhaps  a  note  regarding  them  may  not 
be  inappropriate  here.  For 

'In  companions 

That  do  converse  and  spend  the  time  together 

There  needs  must  be  a  like  proportion 
Of  lineament,  of  manner,  and  of  spirit ! ' 

The  connection  made  with  the  University  in  1743 
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had  brought  the  Foulises  into  touch  with  most  of 
the  Professors.  Many  of  these  they  had  already 
met,  we  may  assume,  in  the  bookshop.  The  friend- 
ships of  the  brothers  with  these  gentlemen  were 
still  further  cemented  through  the  '  Literary  Society 
of  Glasgow'  started  in  1752.  Both  Robert 
and  Andrew  spoke  at  the  meetings  of  this 
Society  many  times,  and  the  list  of  subjedts,  as 
printed,  show  that  they  took  all  knowledge  for 
their  province.1  One  of  the  most  constant  friends 
of  the  brothers  was  Professor  James  Moor,  the 
celebrated  Grecian.  Latterly  he  became  brother- 
in-law  to  Robert  Foulis.  For  a  long  period  he 
helped  the  Foulises  in  the  production  of  their 
classical  issues,  and  through  them  he  published  one 
or  two  noted  books  on  the  Greek  language.  The 
first  Foulis  issue  he  is  believed  to  have  had  a 
hand  in  producing,  was  the  1742  edition  of  the 
'Meditations'  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  first  two 
books  were  translated  by  Moor,  and  the  other  ten 
by  Dr.  Hutcheson.  The  notes  are  believed  to  have 
been  the  joint-work  of  Moor  and  Hutcheson,  but 
they  may  have  had  some  help  in  them  from  Robert 
Foulis,  who,  as  we  know  from  Thomas  Innes's 
letters,  was  a  keen  student  of  the  stoic  philosophy. 
There  is  an  interesting  note  by  Gabriel  Neil  as 
to  this  work  in  a  copy  now,  or  recently,  in  the 
possession  of  Councillor  Dr.  Maclean  of  Glasgow. 
Dr.  Hutcheson,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  was 
perhaps  the  real  originator  of  the  press,  and  he 
seems  always  to  have  stood  to  the  brothers  in  much 
the  same  relation  as  the  famous  author  of  the 

1  <  Literary  Notices,'  p.  132  et  seq. 
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'Aberdeen  Breviary' stood  to  Walter  Chepman  and 
Androw  Myllar,  Scotland's  first  struggling  printers. 
Adam  Smith,  whose  'Wealth  of  Nations'  so  revolu- 
tionised economic  theories,  had  an  interesting 
literary  connection  with  the  Foulises,  as  editor  of  a 
pirated  edition  of  Hamilton  of  Bangour's  poems, 
issued  in  1748.  Robert  Simson,  the  mathematician, 
whose  edition  of  Euclid  is  even  to-day  the  standard 
text,  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  press,  Foulis  being 
his  publisher.  He  was  a  signatory  to  the  deed  of 
appointment  of  Robert  Foulis  to  be  University 
Printer.  Mr.  (later  Sir)  John  Dalrymple  encouraged 
the  enterprise,  and  when  he  later  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, he  remained  a  correspondent  of  Robert, 
contributing  in  various  ways  to  the  brothers'  success. 
Other  influential  persons  with  whom  they  became 
acquainted  were  the  Chevalier  Ramsay,  through 
whose  help  they  obtained  access  to  French  libraries, 
and  for  whom  they  printed ;  the  Rt.  Hon.  Charles 
Townshend,  who  laboured  to  persuade  them  to 
forgo  their  intention  to  start  an  Art  Academy ; 
the  contemporary  Duke  of  Argyle ;  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Northumberland  who  helped  the 
brothers  by  purchasing  their  books  and  prints ;  the 
Earl  of  Buchan;  Beattie  the  Minstrel;  Thomas 
Gray  the  poet ;  and  many  others  whose  names 
would  be  quite  familiar  were  they  mentioned. 

The  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  which  has  been 
already  mentioned  was  started  in  1753.  We  must 
here  again  refer  to  it,  as  it  caused  the  brothers  to 
neglect  the  press,  and  may  be  said  to  have  ultimately 
caused  its  decline.  For  years  the  brothers  had  been 
accumulating  knowledge  and  materials  with  a  view 
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to  its  inauguration,  though  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  received  much  encouragement  from  any  in- 
fluential quarter.  'There  seemed'  said  Robert, 
'to  be  a  pretty  general  emulation  who  should  run 
it  most  down.'  His  friend,  Mr.  Havrock,  secretary 
to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  writing  to  him  on 
2oth  December,  1753,  says:  'My  Lady  (Northum- 
berland) will  be  glad  to  see  your  Prints  when 
finished ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  my  Lord 
is  of  my  opinion,  that  a  correct  and  well-printed 
book  would  be  more  agreeable  to  us  from  your 
Press  than  anything  else.  These  will  ornament, 
and  with  great  lustre  too,  as  well  as  real  profit,  the 
Libraries  of  Popes  and  Princes,  while  your  Prints  lye 
mouldering  in  a  Dusty  Corner.  Correct  Printing, 
in  an  elegant  form,  is,  I  own,  both  laborious  and 
expensive,  but  then  it  has  an  intrinsic  merit  which 
stamps  a  value  upon  it  and  the  Printer  to  future 
ages ;  and  the  Book  must  be  esteemed  as  long  as 
Reading  is  in  fashion.  Elzevir  was  once  in  high 
esteem,  and  even  so  late  as  my  time.  For  what  ? 
for  the  beauty  of  his  types, — but  now  our  young 
men  find  him  so  very  incorrect  that  they  use  him 
chiefly  both  at  Schools  and  Colleges  in  certain 
remote  places  where  people  may  read  a  page  before 
they  apply  the  leaf  properly.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
see  your  Tacitus,  Etc.  when  they  come  abroad  .  .  . 
I  really  believe  from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard,  that 
not  only  the  D.(uke)  of  Argyle,  but  all  men  of  Sense, 
wish  you  more  success  in  Printing  than  in  Painting 
and  Sculpture  .  .  .  Print  for  posterity  and  prosper.' 
The  Foulises  were  not  guided  by  their  advisers, 
eminent  though  these  were.  The  solicitous  counsel 
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of  Townshend  which  moved  Andrew  to  tears,  had 
no  influence  on  Robert.  The  enterprise  was  pro- 
ceeded with  and  upheld  during  some  twenty-two 
years,  but  almost  from  its  origin  it  was  quite 
obviously  a  failing  venture.  Nevertheless  it  gave 
to  the  world  artists  who  attained  considerable  dis- 
tinction, as  David  Allan,  'The  Scottish  Hogarth/ 
and  Tassie  the  elder,  medallist.  The  death  of 
Andrew  in  1775  seems  to  have  decided  Robert  to 
close  it.  Andrew's  death  was  sudden.  He  had 
gone  up  with  'a  stranger  to  the  high  ground  ad- 
joining the  ancient  residence  of  the  family  of 
Montrose'  (presumably  the  Duke's  Lodgings  in 
Drygait  says  Dr.  Murray)1  'for  having  a  complete 
view  of  the  city*  when  he  was  seized  with  a  fatal 
apoplectic  fit.2  The  following  year  Robert  got 
together  the  pictures  and  specimens  of  sculpture 
and  repaired  with  them  to  London,  intending  to 
exhibit  them  there.  He  arrived  at  a  bad  time,  and 
the  exhibition  was  a  dismal  failure.  It  was  decided 
to  sell  the  collection  by  auction.  Christie  advised 
him  that  the  time  was  not  opportune,  but  Robert 
was  anxious  to  realise  his  wares,  so  the  sale  pro- 
ceeded. The  financial  results  brought  him  in 
barely  sufficient  to  meet  immediate  needs.  Leaving 
London,  he  reached  Edinburgh  on  and  June,  1776. 
Not  desiring  to  waste  any  time  in  meeting  his 
creditors,  he  early  endeavoured  to  push  on  to 
Glasgow,  and  it  was  while  in  the  midst  of  this 
preparation  that  he  suddenly  expired.3  In  his 

1  *  Early    Burgh    Organization  in  Scotland'  (Proc.  Roy.  Phil. 
Soc.  Glas.),  Vol.  XXXIX.,  1907-8,  p.  59,  note. 

2  *  Scots  Magazine,'  1775,  p.  526.  3  Ibid.,  1776,  p.  340. 
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aspiration  in  art,  as  related  to  his  Academy,  Foulis 
was  born  before  his  time.  It  is  his  art  in  his  own 
business  as  a  printer  that  will  give  him  the  im- 
mortality of  fame  he  merits. 

The  Foulis  establishment  in  Shuttle  Street,  Glas- 
gow, was  advertised  for  sale  on  3ist  October,  1782. 
In  the  same  year  advertisements  appeared  in  the 
'Glasgow  Mercury'  as  to  the  winding-up  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Messrs.  Foulis.  Messrs.  Chapman 
and  Duncan,  Glasgow  printers,  had  charge  of  this. 

The  characters  of  the  Foulises  when  com- 
paratively young  men  have  been  outlined  for  us  by 
Thomas  Innes  in  the  two  letters  already  quoted. 
Their  constancy  to  one  another  may  suitably  be 
illustrated  by  a  pen  portrait  of  the  younger  Wodrow 
in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Buchan.1  'The  two 
Foulis'  says  Wodrow,  'in  spite  of  their  poverty 
and  birth  were  par  nobile  fratrum.  I  never  indeed 
saw  a  more  affectionate  pair.  They  seem  to  have 
been  made  for  one  another.  Though  similar  in 
their  good  dispositions,  they  were  totally  opposite 
in  their  genius  or  peculiar  turn  of  mind.  Neither 
of  them,  when  separated  from  the  other,  could  have 
done  much  for  himself  or  the  world.'  Like  most 
Glasgow  men  of  the  old  school,  they  seem  to  have 
lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  argument,  in  which  they 
took  a  lively  part.  A  note  of  Boswell's  regarding 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  encounter  with  the  brothers 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  learned  Do6lor  instead 
of  bullying,  had  to  submit  to  being  bullied.  '  Pro- 
fessors Reid  and  Anderson,  and  the  two  Messieurs 
Foulis,  the  Elzevirs  of  Glasgow,  dined  and  drank 

1  Quoted  in  *  Literary  Notices,'  p.  37. 
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tea  with  us  at  our  inn,  after  which,  the  professors 
went  away  ;  and  I,  having  a  letter  to  write,  left  my 
fellow  traveller  with  Messieurs  Foulis.  Though 
good  and  ingenious  men,  they  had  that  unsettled 
speculative  mode  of  conversation  which  is  offensive 
to  a  man  regularly  taught  at  an  English  school  and 
University.  I  found  that,  instead  of  listening  to 
the  dictates  of  the  sage,  they  had  teased  him  with 
questions  and  doubtful  disputations.  He  came  in 
a  flutter  to  me  and  desired  I  might  come  back 
again,  for  he  could  not  bear  these  men.  "Oho! 
sir,"  said  I,  "you  are  flying  to  me  for  refuge  !"  He 
answered  with  a  quick  vivacity  "It  is  of  two  evils 
choosing  the  least."1  It  would  be  pleasant  to  know 
what  the  brothers  thought  of  the  sage. 

Andrew  Foulis  seems  to  have  been  the  more 
commercially  inclined  of  the  brothers.  From  1753 
he  undertook  the  superintendance  of  the  printing, 
bookselling,  and  bookbinding  departments,  and  it 
may  here  be  mentioned  that  the  Foulis  bindings 
were  creditably  done.  Besides  all  this  he  held 
every  evening  in  winter  an  auction  of  books,  and 
on  occasions  when  Andrew  could  not  officiate, 
Robert  sometimes  took  his  place.  As  to  these 
times  when  Robert  had  to  mount  the  rostrum  in 
Andrew's  absence,  one  or  two  characteristic  inci- 
dents have  been  told  by  Professor  Richardson. 
When  the  auction  clerk  would  hand  up  a  book 
Robert  would  not  only  announce  the  title,  but 
would  continue  an  extemporaneous  harangue  upon 
its  merits  and  contents.  'Tom  Jones'  he  would 
not  sell,  because  'improper  for  the  perusal  of  young 
persons.'  Rather  than  see  a  needy  student  go  away 
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without  a  copy  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  which  he 
seemed  to  desire,  Robert  presented  him  with  one. 
But  such  opportunities  as  these  for  displaying  his 
generosity  were  not  often  afforded,  for  Andrew, 
aware  of  his  propensities,  hastened  to  disengage 
himself,  and  exercising  partly  in  jest  and  partly  in 
earnest  an  authority  which  on  other  occasions  he 
rarely  claimed,  would  say,  'Come  down,  Robin, 
that  place  and  that  business  are  not  for  you/  And 
Robin  would  good-naturedly  give'place  to  his  more 
commercially  gifted  brother.  This  auctioneering 
work  of  the  brothers  seems  to  have  been  an  exten- 
sive side  of  their  business.  During  the  thirty  odd 
years  of  the  firm's  existence  there  were  published 
at  least  half-a-dozen  catalogues  of  auction  stock, 
and  these  included  large  private  libraries. 

The  Foulis  Press  was  almost  continuously  asso- 
ciated with  Glasgow  from  1742  to  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  copies  of  the  large 
majority  of  the  issues  are  preserved  in  excellent 
order  and  condition  in  the  Mitchell  Library, 
Glasgow.  After  the  death  of  Robert  in  1776,  the 
business  lapsed,  but  within  a  short  period  we  find 
Andrew  the  younger,  son  of  Robert,  engaged  print- 
ing as  Academiae  Typographus.  He  continued 
the  policy  of  the  press,  issuing  mainly  classical 
works,  and  he  seems  to  have  endeavoured  to  main- 
tain the  dignity  of  the  earlier  firm.  This  last  phase 
of  the  Foulis  Press  may  serve  as  subject  for  a  future 
paper. 

ROBERT  D.  MACLEOD. 
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THE  LIBRARIANS  OF  THE  ROYAL 
LIBRARY  AT  FONTAINEBLEAU. 

HE  interest  attaching  to  the  Librarians 
of  the  Royal  Library  in  France  dates 
from  the  creation  of  the  official  post 
'Maitre  de  la  Librairie  du  Roi'  by 
Fran9ois  I.  in  1522.  Before  that  time 
the  staff  of  the  King's  Library  consisted  of  a  curator 
and  several  copyists,  and  was  drawn  from  a  class 
that  had  no  great  pretensions  to  literature  and 
learning.  The  new  appointment,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  much  sought  after  by  scholars  and  came 
to  be  regarded  as  the  highest  literary  prize  in  the 
kingdom.  The  duties  were  light,  personal  care 
and  administration  being  relegated  to  the  keeper  or 
sub-librarian  who  was  called  '  Garde  de  la  Librairie 
du  Roi/  and  the  salary  of  1200  livres,  or  about 
£i  i  o  sterling,  was  not  to  despised  in  those  days. 
This  increase  in  the  importance  of  the  royal  library 
originated  in  the  King's  desire  to  possess  a  collection 
of  books,  emulating  in  number,  value  and  interest 
those  in  the  libraries  of  the  Pope,  the  Republic  of 
Venice  and  the  Medici  family.  The  material 
which  Fran9ois  I.  found  ready  to  hand  as  a  nucleus 
for  the  new  library  had  been  treasured  by  Louis  XII. 
at  Blois  after  a  chequered  career  from  the  time  of 
Charles  V.  Charles  installed  some  of  his  books  at 
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Fontainebleau  in  1363,  but  four  years  later  estab- 
lished the  Library  of  the  Louvre  which  in  1373 
numbered  910  volumes,  and  formed  the  more  im- 
portant section  of  the  royal  collection.  In  1423 
the  Fontainebleau  Library,  which  had  contained  as 
many  as  1 200  books,  was  reduced  to  853.  Louis  XL 
gathered  together  the  scattered  volumes  from  various 
quarters  and  improved  the  Louvre  Library.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  VIII.,  owing  to  the  introduction 
of  printing,  the  number  of  works  in  the  Royal 
library  increased  rapidly.  Louis  XII.  removed  it 
bodily  to  his  favourite  residence  Blois,  where  it 
remained  until  Fran£ois  I.  restored  Fontainebleau 
and  made  this  palace  the  headquarters  for  himself 
and  his  books.  Father  Dan  states  in  'Le  Tresor  des 
Merveilles  de  la  Maison  Roy  ale  de  Fontainebleau,' 
that  the  books  were  at  first  in  the  charge  of  a  savant, 
Pierre  Gilles,  who  certainly  assisted  in  obtaining 
valuable  additions  to  the  library  from  abroad,  but 
the  Greek  scholar,  Guillaume  Bude,  was  the  first 
librarian  who  took  the  official  title  and  he,  aided  by 
Jean  Lascaris,  was  instrumental  in  gathering  to- 
gether more  than  three  hundred  Greek  manuscripts. 
The  method  of  acquiring  was  either  by  purchasing 
the  original  or  having  copies  made,  the  work  of 
research  and  selection  being  done  by  experts,  among 
them  the  Venetian  and  Roman  ambassadors,  Italian 
or  Greek  refugees,  such  as  Jerome  Fondulus, 
Ang.  Vergetius,  Constantine  Palaeocappas  and 
other  travellers  sent  abroad  for  the  purpose.  Blois 
had  been  well  supplied  with  Latin  and  French 
manuscripts  before  the  library  was  removed  to 
Fontainebleau  and  after  the  death  of  Fran9ois  I.,  it 
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was  very  strong  in  the  Greek  department  which 
numbered  as  many  as  550  volumes. 

Bude  who  was  born  at  Paris  in  1467,  was  the 
fifth  son  of  Jean  Bude,  Seigneur  d'Yeres,  de  Villiers 
et  de  Marly,  and  of  his  wife,  Catherine  Le  Picart 
de  Plateville,  and  thus  came  of  an  ancient  family. 
Jean  Bude,  who  had  received  a  far  better  education 
than  was  the  general  custom  of  the  day,  had 
collected  a  number  of  rare  books.  His  son  Guillaume 
was  brought  up  under  the  best  tutors  obtainable, 
and  was  then  sent  to  Orleans  to  study  law.  There 
he  remained  for  three  years,  making  little  progress 
in  his  profession.  He  returned  to  his  father's  house 
and  for  a  time  gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of  leisure 
and  outdoor  sport.  He  was  twenty-five  years  of 
age  before  he  again  applied  himself  to  study,  turning 
then  to  Greek  and  Latin,  which  were  to  make  him 
famous.  His  knowledge  won  for  him  the  interest 
and  protection  of  Charles  VIII.  and  Louis  XII., 
and  the  confidence  of  Fran9ois  I.,  'Father  of 
Literature  and  the  Arts.'  Brantome  described 
Bude  as 'Tun  des  doclespersonnagesdelachrestiante' 
and  said  he  was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  adding 
new  volumes  day  by  day  to  the  beautiful  library. 
Lascaris  compared  his  work  to  that  done  by  Varro 
for  Augustus : 

Augusti  ut  Varro  Francisci  bibliothecam 
Auget  Budaeus  Palladis  auspiciis. 

In  December,  1522,  Bude  was  in  Paris  and  wrote 
in  a  letter  to  Erasmus  dated  the  I4th,  that  the  King 
who  was  then  at  Lyons,  having  already  chosen  him 
as  Librarian,  had  also  given  him  the  appointment 
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of  Maitre  des  Requetes.  Franfois  confirmed  the 
appointment  in  a  letter  written  'in  a  most  friendly 
spirit/  Soon  after  another  post  was  to  fall  to  Bude's 
share,  namely  that  of  Prevot  des  Marchands.  A 
second  letter  to  Erasmus  written  at  the  close  of 
1523  indicates  the  functions  and  privileges  of  the 
Maitre  des  Requetes  which,  he  says,  cdo  not 
demand  great  assiduity.'  But  of  his  new  dignity 
he  complains  that  it  occasions  a  great  deal  of  bustle 
and  hurry.  'It  has  been  conferred  upon  me  for 
two  years,'  he  adds,  'It  was  not  possible  to  refuse 
it,  but  it  is  enough  to  make  one  curse  one's  destiny.' 
Bude  preferred  the  quiet  of  his  study  to  the  more 
adlive  walks  of  life.  Bayle,  emphasising  this  trait, 
declares  that  on  the  day  of  his  marriage  he  left  the 
company  of  the  wedding-guests  for  three  hours, 
which  he  spent  over  his  books.  A  story  that  is 
better  known,  but  not  so  well  authenticated,  is  that 
one  day  whilst  he  was  working  in  his  library  in  the 
Rue  Saint-Martin,  he  was  warned  that  his  house 
was  on  fire.  'Please  tell  my  wife,'  he  remarked, 
without  looking  round  at  the  anxious  messenger, 
'You  should  have  remembered  that  I  never  take  an 
active  part  in  household  matters.' 

On  his  return  from  imprisonment  in  Spain, 
Fran9ois  I.'s  a6tivities  were  given  to  the  improve- 
ment of  Fontainebleau,  and  Sainte-Marthe  mentions 
1527  as  the  date  of  the  increase  and  embellishment 
of  the  library,  the  books  being  moved  in  that  year 
into  a  large  gallery  immediately  below  that  which 
bore  the  King's  name.  This  gallery,  which  no 
longer  exists,  was  well-lighted  by  thirteen  casements. 
A  number  of  books  confiscated  from  the  Connetable 

i.  o 
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de  Bourbon's  library  at  Moulins  were  added  to  the 
King's  treasures. 

Bude  had  suffered  ill-health  for  twenty  years,  and 
in  1540  caught  a  chill  when  travelling  with  the 
King  and  died.  For  the  last  six  years  of  his  life  he 
had  been  aided  in  his  work  at  the  palace  by  Mellin 
de  Saint-Gelais,  who  was  made  Garde  des  Livres  in 
1534.  The  poet  continued  in  his  post  after  the 
appointment  of  Pierre  Duchatel,  Bishop  of  Tulle, 
as  successor  to  Bude.  Duchatel,  who  was  after- 
wards Great  Almoner  of  France,  was  according  to 
Bayle  ca  man  of  much  merit  and  learning,'  as  well 
as  of  ancient  family.  Fran9ois  I.  declared  of  him 
that  he  was  the  only  man  of  letters  whose  know- 
ledge it  was  impossible  to  exhaust  in  two  years. 
When  the  King  asked  the  new  Librarian  if  he  was 
descended  from  good  stock,  he  replied,  'Noah  had 
three  sons  with  him  in  the  Ark,  Sire.  I  cannot 
say  from  which  branch  of  the  family  I  spring.' 
Duchatel  was  not  only  erudite,  but  his  organising 
powers  were  unequalled,  and  in  his  day  the  library 
flourished  exceedingly,  Colin  had  recently  fallen 
from  the  King's  favour,  and  Fran9ois  on  the 
recommendation  of  Cardinal  Du  Bellay  made 
Duchatel  his  reader  in  Colin's  place.  Duchatel 
had  travelled  in  the  East  and  added  400  volumes  ot 
Oriental  manuscripts.  He  also  persuaded  the  King 
to  unite  the  Library  of  Blois  with  the  books  newly 
collected  at  Fontainebleau,  and  it  was  during  his 
regime  that  the  unification  took  place  and  formed 
the  beginnings  of  the  national  collection.  The 
books  arrived  at  the  palace  in  June,  1 544,  and  were 
received  there  by  Matthieu  la  Bisse  (or  according 
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to  one  authority  Lanisse),  in  whose  charge  they 
had  been  for  some  time  at  Blois.  There  were  in 
all  1890  volumes,  of  which  only  109  were  printed. 
La  Bisse  was  paid  a  salary  of  400  livres  a  year. 

At  the  death  of  Fran9ois  I.  in  1547,  Duchatel 
offered  to  retire,  but  Henri  II.  loaded  him  with 
fresh  honours  and  made  him  Grand  Almoner  of 
France.  He  retained  his  post  as  Librarian  until 
his  death  in  1552,  but  finding  Henri  II.  less 
generously  disposed  towards  the  arts  than  his  father, 
he  did  not  add  to  the  number  of  volumes  during 
that  time,  but  turned  his  attention  to  the  care  and 
preservation  of  those  already  in  his  charge.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Pierre  de  Montdore  who,  it  was 
said,  owed  his  appointment  to  a  translation  of  the 
Tenth  book  of  Euclid  which  he  dedicated  to 
Cardinal  Du  Bellay,  then  much  in  favour. 

The  ordinance  said  to  be  enabled  by  Henri  II. 
in  1556,  to  confirm  one  made  by  his  predecessor, 
which  according  to  Sainte-Marthe  caused  a  copy  of 
all  books  printed  'with  privilege'  to  be  furnished 
to  the  Royal  Library  at  Fontainebleau,  printed  on 
vellum  and  bound  suitably  for  preservation,  after 
receiving  credence  for  a  couple  of  centuries  has 
been  proved  to  be  a  forgery,  no  provision  of  this 
kind  being  made  until  1617,  when  Louis  XIII.  by 
Letters  Patent  commanded  two  copies  of  each 
work  to  be  sent  him. 

Montdore  was  a  Member  of  the  Grand  Council 
and  a  celebrated  mathematician.  His  first  care  on 
taking  the  post  of  Librarian  was  to  make  an 
examination  of  all  the  books  in  the  collection, 
checking  them  from  two  catalogues  of  the  Greek 
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manuscripts,  one  in  alphabetical  order  and  one 
arranged  by  subjects,  compiled  by  Constantine 
Palaeocappas  and  copied  by  Vergetius.  Montdore 
marked  each  entry  with  an  arrow  to  show  that  the 
book  was  present,  noting  the  absence  of  others  in  the 
margin.  He  also  entered  some  new  manuscripts 
on  the  list  and  added  a  note  concerning  his  investi- 
gations. 

In  1567,  Montdore  was  accused  of  heresy  and 
went  into  hiding  at  Sancerre  being  succeeded  by 
Jacques  Amyot,  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  the  eminent 
translator  of  Plutarch.  In  1560,  a  change  had  also 
been  made  in  the  curatorship,  Jean  Gosselin  fol- 
lowing upon  la  Bisse. 

Amyot  was  born  at  Melun  in  October,  1514. 
For  ten  years  he  was  lecturer  in  Greek  and  Latin 
at  Bourges.  In  1 558,  he  became  tutor  to  Henri  II. 's 
sons,  and  was  in  great  favour  with  Charles  IX.,  who 
made  him  Grand  Almoner  of  France  and  Curator 
of  the  University  of  Paris. 

According  to  some  of  the  authorities,  Amyot 
was  the  first  to  throw  the  library  open  for  students. 
By  others  the  honour  of  suggesting  such  a  course  is 
assigned  to  Pierre  Ramus,  the  victim  of  Saint-Bar- 
tholomew, who  when  persecuted  took  refuge  under 
Charles  IX.  in  the  library  at  Fontainebleau,  and 
spoke  to  Catherine  de  Medicis  of  moving  the  books 
to  Paris  'near  to  the  most  ancient  and  most  famous 
of  universities'  and  throwing  it  open  to  readers. 
The  actual  date  of  removal  to  Paris  was  until  recently 
much  disputed.  At  Amyot's  death  in  1593,  the 
librarianship  was  given  to  the  famous  historian 
Auguste  de  Thou.  Many  alterations  and  improve- 
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ments  were  instituted  under  his  rule.  In  1594,  he 
took  the  first  steps  which  led  to  the  addition  in 
1599  of  the  800  Greek  manuscripts  which  had 
belonged  to  Catherine  de  Medicis,  who  had  con- 
fiscated them  from  the  Marechal  de  Strozzi.  It 
used  to  be  supposed  that  he  advised  the  removal  of 
the  library,  owing  to  the  danger  of  depredations 
during  the  disturbances  of  the  Ligue.  But  a  letter 
from  the  curator  Gosselin  throws  an  entirely  new 
light  on  this  point.  'Thirty-four  years  or  more 
ago,'  he  writes  about  1595,  CI  was  put  in  charge 
of  the  King's  Library,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  treasures  of  the  kingdom.  During  this 
period  I  guarded  it  carefully  for  many  years  in  the 
Chateau  of  Fontainebleau.  Then  at  the  command 
of  King  Charles  IX.  I  had  it  removed  to  Paris.' 
Charles  died  in  1 574,  which  makes  the  date  of  re- 
moval very  much  earlier  than  was  previously  held 
to  be  the  case.  The  collection  of  books  was  at 
first  housed  in  some  room  unknown  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  colleges.  Gosselin  in  his  letter,  expressed 
his  thanks  to  Providence  that  he  was  able  to  save 
the  library  from  destruction  during  the  unsettled 
years  of  the  Ligue.  Believing,  according  to  his 
own  account,  that  marauders  were  likely  to  do 
greater  damage  during  his  presence  in  the  library 
than  if  the  place  were  securely  barricaded,  he 
fastened  the  door  with  bolts,  bars  and  locks  and 
departed  to  Saint-Denis  and  thence  to  Melun. 
President  de  Nully,  however,  took  servants,  knocked 
a  hole  in  the  wall  of  the  building  and  carried 
off  parcels  of  books.  When  Henri  IV.  mastered 
the  capital,  Gosselin  returned  to  discover  these 
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depredations,  but  was  rewarded  by  the  King  for 
his  faithful  services,  receiving  between  sixteen  and 
seventeen  hundred  crowns  which  were  due  to  him. 
But  the  dangers  through  which  the  library  passed 
were  not  yet  at  an  end.  Cardinal  Bourbon  claimed 
the  books,  saying  Henri  III.  had  bestowed  them 
on  him.  The  King  sent  word  'that  he  would  take 
better  care  of  them  than  the  Cardinal  would  and 
if  the  latter  required  a  library  he  was  rich  enough 
to  buy  himself  another.' 

In  1 60 1,  Henri  issued  a  patent  to  the  scholar 
Casaubon  promising  him  the  post  of  curator  after 
Gosselin.  The  latter  hardly  allowed  Casaubon  to 
inspect  his  treasures.  'I  knew  his  way  forty-four 
years  ago'  wrote  Scaliger  of  Gosselin.  ' He  was  too 
ignorant  to  use  the  library  himself,  too  jealous  to 
allow  others  to  use  it.'  Born  in  1506,  Gosselin,  at 
the  time  referred  to  by  Scaliger,  was  in  his  second 
childhood.  In  his  early  years  he  had  been  appointed 
teacher  to  Marguerite,  sister  of  Fran£ois  I.  He 
had  some  fame  as  an  astrologer  and  mathematician, 
but  knew  little  of  the  classics.  Appointed  curator 
of  the  King's  Library  in  1560,  he  held  the  post  for 
forty-four  years,  and  when  nearing  a  hundred  years 
of  age  fell  from  his  chair,  while  sitting  alone  by  the 
fire,  and  was  burnt  to  death.  Casaubon,  in  spite  of 
his  Protestant  beliefs,  at  a  time  when  only  Catholics 
were  admitted  to  official  posts,  filled  the  appoint- 
ment left  vacant  at  Gosselin's  death  through  the  kind 
intervention  of  De  Thou,  and  at  an  increase  in 
salary  of  400  livres  per  annum. 

The  books  were  safely  installed  in  the  College  of 
Clermont  when   the  Jesuits   were    expelled    from 
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Paris  in  1595,  and  remained  there  until  1605,  the 
first  year  of  Casaubon's  guardianship,  when  they 
were  removed  to  an  empty  hall  in  the  Convent  of 
the  Cordeliers. 

In  the  meantime  the  post  of  Librarian  at  Fon- 
tainebleau  had  become  merely  a  sinecure.  In  1627, 
Abel  de  Sainte  Marthe  was  appointed  by  Louis  XIII. 
at  the  Palace,  and  he  was  followed  by  his  son  in 
1652.  In  1720,  the  appointment  was  merged 
with  that  of  the  Paris  library  and  was  held  by 
Bignon.  In  1721,  the  royal  collection  was  placed 
in  the  Hotel  de  Nevers,  Rue  Richelieu,  where  it 
is  to-day. 

Under  the  first  Napoleon,  Alex.  Barbier  was 
ordered  to  transport  20,000  volumes  from  the 
Library  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  these,  together 
with  the  books  collected  at  the  Tribunal  form  the 
body  of  the  present  Library  at  Fontainebleau, 
which  is  kept  in  the  Galerie  de  Diane  above 
the  Galerie  des  Cerfs,  famed  for  the  murder  of 
Monaldeschi.  This  gallery  which  was  constructed 
by  Henri  IV.  and  restored  by  Napoleon  and 
Louis  XVIII.,  is  94  yards  in  length,  and  contains 
between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  volumes. 

FRANK  HAMEL. 
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ANTHONY    MARLER    AND    THE 
GREAT    BIBLE. 

TUDENTS  of  the  English  book  trade 
are  familiar  with  the  name  of  Anthony 
Marler,  haberdasher,  of  London,  who 
is  said  to  have  supplied  Richard 

Grafton  and  Edward  Whitchurch  with 

money  to  print  Bibles,  who  presented  King  Henry 
VIII.  with  a  copy  printed  on  vellum,  and  who 
received  an  exclusive  privilege  to  print  Bibles  for 
four  years.  It  was  also  on  Marler's  behalf,  and 
upon  his  petition,  that  the  Privy  Council,  after 
having  previously  fixed  the  price  at  which  the 
book  was  to  be  sold  at  IQS.  in  sheets  and  i2s. 
bound,  issued  a  proclamation  ordering  every  church 
throughout  the  realm  to  provide  itself  with  a  copy 
of  the  Bible  '  of  the  largest  volume.' 

All  this  is  ancient  history ;  but  some  further 
details  about  Marler  and  the  Great  Bible  have  been 
found  on  the  Plea  Rolls  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  for  Easter  term  in  the  year  1560,  the  second 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  consisting  of  the  pleas  and 
judgment  in  a  suit,  which  must  have  been  in  the 
courts  for  nearly  twenty  years.1  It  offers  some 
interesting  problems  for  the  solution  of  biblio- 
graphers, and  at  the  same  time  records  some 

1  Common  Plea  Roll,  Easter,  2  Eliz.  Roll  1187,  membrane 
651,  redo. 
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hitherto  unknown   facts  in  connection   with  that 
transaction. 

The  plaintiff  in  the  suit  was  Anthony  Marler, 
and  he  sought  to  recover  from  the  defendant,  a 
certain  John  Fryer,  gentleman,  otherwise  known 
as  John  Fryer,  doctor  of  medicine,  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  marks,  which  he  claimed  was  forfeited  by 
the  non-fulfilment  of  a  bond  entered  into  by  the 
said  John  Fryer  and  a  certain  Philip  Scapulis,  on 
the  a6th  February,  in  the  32nd  year  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  [i.e.,  1540/1],  the  conditions  of 
which  were  as  follows : — 

The  condition  of  this  obligacion  is  suche  that  if  the 
within  bound  Philip  Scapulis  his  executors  or  assigns  well 
and  truly  deliver  or  cause  to  be  delivered  to  the  within 
named  Anthony  Marler  his  executors  or  assigns  as  many 
bybles  of  the  largest  volume  in  quers  as  shall  amount  to 
the  some  of  one  hundred  marks,  sterling,  after  the  rate 
and  price  of  xs  iiij  d  sterling  every  byble  of  the  said  bybles 
on  this  syde  the  feast  of  the  Purification  of  our  Lady 
[2  Feb.,  1541/2]  next  comyng  within  written  withoute 
fraud  covyn  or  delay  That  then  this  present  obligacyon 
shalbe  voide  and  hadd  for  nought  or  ells  it  shall  stond 
in  full  strength  and  vertue. 

The  defendant  denied  the  plaintiff's  statement, 
and  declared  that  on  the  i6th  August  in  the  33rd 
year  of  Henry  VIII.  [i.e.,  1541]  Philip  Scapulis 
had  duly  delivered  the  Bibles  to  the  following 
persons,  to  Anthony  Marler,  eighty  copies,  to 
Robert  Toye,  by  order  of  Anthony  Marler,  eighteen, 
to  William  Bonham,  by  the  same  order,  twelve, 
and  to  Thomas  Devyll,  by  the  same  order,  twenty, 
all  of  which  were  delivered  in  the  parish  of  St. 
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Clement  Danes,  without  Temple  Bar,  that  is  at  the 
shop  or  premises  of  Philip  Scapulis. 

The  jury  found  for  the  defendant,  holding  it 
proved  that  Scapulis  had  duly  delivered  the  Bibles 
according  to  his  contract  and  within  the  specified 
time,  and  Marler  was  condemned  in  costs. 

The  John  Fryer  here  mentioned  was  no  doubt 
the  same  Dr.  John  Fryer,  who,  on  the  i6th  August, 

1539,  wrote  a  humorous  letter  to  Thomas,  Lord 
Cromwell,  stating  that  he  had  attended  the  late 
Bishop  of  Rochester  for  twelve  days  and  four  nights 
during  his  last  illness,  but  had  not  yet  been  paid, 
adding,  '  Truly  if  physicians  should  take  no  money 
for  them  that  they  kill  as  well  as  for  them  that  they 
save,  their  livings  should  be  very  thin  &  bare.'  .  .  . 
(Letters  and  State  Papers,  Henry  VIII. ,  Vol   14, 
p.  1 6.) 

Philip  Scapulis,  who  plays  so  important  a  part 
in  this  business,  was  an  alien  member  of  the 
Stationers'  Company,  and  this  is  the  earliest  trans- 
action recorded  in  connection  with  him.  He  was 
a  native  of  Trier  in  Germany,  and  is  believed  to 
have  settled  in  London  about  the  year  1 540.  On 
the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  he  fled  from  London 
to  Bristol,  where  he  continued  until  his  death  in 
1590. 

The  edition  of  the  Bible  referred  to  in  these  pro- 
ceedings was  evidently  that  printed  in  November, 

1540,  with  the  title-page  dated   1541,  bearing  the 
name  of  Edward  Whitchurch  as  the  printer. 

The  chief  problem  raised  by  the  discovery  of 
this  document,  is  as  to  the  relative  parts  played 
by  Marler,  Scapulis,  and  the  printers  Grafton  and 
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Whitchurch.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Pollard  has 
suggested  to  me  a  solution,  which  is  best  given  in 
his  own  words : 

'Till  your  document  turned  up,  every  one  be- 
lieved that  Grafton  and  Whitchurch  were  financed 
by  Marler.  If  so,  where  did  Scapulis  come  in  ? 
The  only  theory  which  I  can  form  is  that  Marler 
being  unable  to  find  all  the  money,  got  Scapulis  to 
advance  a  hundred  marks  of  it  and  that  as  security 
for  this  Scapulis  received  a  portion  of  the  edition, 
which  Marler  agreed  to  take  off  his  hands  at  a  fixed 
price.  Emphasizing  the  purely  hypothetical  nature 
of  such  an  explanation,  we  might  suppose  that  if 
the  edition  consisted  of  1 500  copies,  Scapulis  supplied 
Grafton  and  Whitchurch  with  100  marks  to  meet 
part  of  their  wages  bill,  and  received  as  security, 
possibly,  as  many  as  150  copies.  Twenty  of  these 
may  have  represented  his  profit  (as  we  must  suppose 
that  he  arranged  to  make  one)  and  he  would  get 
back  his  advance  from  Marler  by  handing  him 
over  the  remaining  130.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
other  stationers  made  similar  advances.' 

Accepting  this  as  a  possible  explanation  of  the 
case,  we  now  come  to  the  price  agreed  upon  be- 
tween Marler  and  Scapulis  for  these  bibles,  and  the 
sequel  to  it. 

Marler  was  to  pay  Scapulis  IDS.  \d.  for  every 
bible.  This  was  presumably  the  trade  price.  The 
only  evidence  we  have  of  the  retail  price  of  these 
bibles  is  furnished  by  a  letter  by  Archbishop  Cran- 
mer  to  Thomas  Cromwell,  then  Lord  Privy  Seal 
and  at  the  zenith  of  his  power,  on  the  I4th  Novem- 
ber, 1539.  This  letter,  though  it  was  printed  in 
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full  in  the  1830  edition  of  the  State  Papers,  does 
not  seem  to  have  received  the  attention  at  the 
hands  of  bibliographers  which  its  remarkable  state- 
ments deserve. 

CXVI.     CRANMER  TO  CRUMWELL. 

My  veray  singular  good  Lord.  After  my  moste  hartie 
commendations,  theis  shalbe  to  signifie  unto  your  Lorde- 
ship,  that  Bartelett  and  Edward  Whitecherche  hath  ben 
with  me,  and  have,  by  thair  accomptes,  declared  thexpensis 
and  charges  of  the  pryntyng  of  the  great  Bibles ;  and 
by  thadvise  of  Bartelett,  1  have  appoynted  theym  to  be 
soulde  for  135.  4d.  a  pece,  and  not  above.  Howebeit 
Whitchurche  enformeth  me,  that  your  Lordeship  thinketh 
it  a  moore  conveniente  price  to  have  theym  solde  at  ics. 
a  pece,  which,  in  respect  of  the  greate  chargis,  both  of  the 
papar  (which  in  very  dede  is  substanciall  and  good),  and 
other  great  hinderaunces,  Whitechurche  and  his  felowe 
thinketh  it  a  small  price.  Nevertheles  they  ar  right  well 
contented  to  sell  theym  for  ios.,  so  that  you  wolbe  so 
good  Lorde  unto  theym,  as  to  graunte  hensforth  none 
other  lycence  to  any  other  printer,  saving  to  theym  for 
the  printyng  of  the  said  Bible ;  for  els  thei  thinke  that 
thei  shalbe  greately  hindered  therbye,  yf  any  other  should 
printe,  thei  susteynyng  suche  charges  as  they  al  redie 
have  don.  Wherfore,  I  shall  beseche  your  Lordeship,  in 
consideration  of  their  travaile  in  this  behalf,  to  tender 
their  requestes,  and  thei  have  promysed  me  to  prynte  in 
thende  of  their  Bibles  the  price  therof,  to  thentente  the 
Kinges  lege  people  shall  not  hensforth  be  deceyvid  of  thair 
price  .  .  .  Att  Lambeth,  the  I4th  day  of  November. 
Your  own  ever  assured 

T.  CANTUARIEN. 

To  my  singuler  good  Lorde 
my  Lord  Privie  Scale 

[State  Papers  1830.  ed.     Vol.  I.  p.  589.] 
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It  was  Cromwell  then,  in  1539,  who  first  sug- 
gested fixing  the  retail  price  of  the  Great  Bible  at 
ten  shillings  a  copy,  but  evidently  no  steps  were 
taken  to  put  his  suggestion  into  -force  before  his 
death.  In  the  first  place,  no  Bible  is  known  with 
the  price  printed  at  the  end,  and  in  the  second 
place,  Cranmer  had  already  appointed  them  to  be 
sold  at  13^.  4^/.  per  copy,  before  he  heard  of 
Cromwell's  suggestion,  and  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  13^.  4^.  was  the  retail  price  at  which  they 
were  being  sold  when  Marler  made  his  agreement 
with  Scapulis.  He  thus  left  himself  a  very  good 
margin  of  profit,  but  doubtless  to  his  consternation 
the  Privy  Council  at  its  meeting  on  the  25th  April, 
1541,  adopted  Cromwell's  earlier  suggestion,  and 
fixed  the  retail  price  of  the  Bible  at  ten  shillings 
per  copy  unbound  ! 

This  left  Marler  in  a  very  awkward  position. 
To  begin  with  he  stood  to  lose  fourpence  a  copy 
on  those  one  hundred  and  thirty  copies,  and  it 
was  evidently  in  seeking  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
that  he  turned  on  the  unfortunate  surety. 

In  the  letter  already  mentioned,  Mr,  Pollard 
thus  sums  up  the  matter : — 

'  When  the  Privy  Council  fixed  the  price  at  ios., 
it  is  clear  that  if  Marler  was  to  make  a  profit  in 
the  future  he  must  have  got  better  terms,  />.,  a 
cheaper  quotation  from  Grafton  and  Whitchurch, 
or  he  would  never  have  asked  for  a  four  years 
monopoly  for  selling  Bibles  at  IQS.  I  should  rather 
imagine  that  what  he  wanted  was  that  Scapulis 
should  either  get  Grafton  and  Whitchurch  to  make 
this  cheaper  price  retrospective,  and  so  throw  some 
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of  the  loss  on  them,  or  else  that  Scapulis  himself 
should  bear  his  share  of  it.  In  asking  for  this 
Marler  had  not  a  leg  to  stand  on,  but  length  of 
purse  counted  for  so  much  in  Tudor  law-suits  that 
he  may  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  take  his 
chance. 

'  Marler's  original  reason  for  taking  security 
from  Scapulis  (whence  the  inclusion  of  the  hapless 
Dr.  Fryer)  must  clearly  have  been  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  any  large  number  of  copies  being  in  the 
hands  of  anyone  but  himself,  for  fear  that  Scapulis 
should  undersell  him.* 

Of  the  three  stationers  mentioned  in  this  docu- 
ment Robert  Toy  and  William  Bonham  are  suffi- 
ciently well  known,  but  the  third,  Thomas  Devyll 
or  Devell,  has  not  hitherto  been  associated  with 
any  book  in  particular.  He  lived  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  and  as  he  took  twenty  copies,  as 
against  eighteen  to  Toy  and  twelve  to  Bonham,  he 
would  appear  to  have  been  a  man  of  some  standing 
in  the  trade. 

HENRY  R.  PLOMER. 
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Prince  d'Essling.     Les  litres  a  figures  venitiens  de  la 
fin  du  XVe  siecle  et  du  commencement  du  XVIe. 
Seconde  par  tie.     Florence,  librairie  Leo  S.  Olschki; 
Paris,  librairie  Henri  Lee /ere.     pp.  680. 

lO  a  curiously  large  extent  this  second 
part  of  the  Prince  d'Essling's  great 
work  is  concerned  with  chapbooks. 
This  is  the  result  partly  of  his  plan  of 
_  _  arrangement,  partly  of  the  literary  de- 
cadence of  the  period  covered,  the  first  quarter  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  By  the  Prince's  plan  all  the 
editions  of  any  book  which  he  includes  are  enumer- 
ated and  described  in  immediate  connection  with 
the  first  which  contains  a  woodcut,  and  the  activity 
of  the  book-illustrators  from  1485  to  1500  had 
been  so  great  that  they  had  left  none  of  the  books 
which  were  then  regarded  as  classics  undecorated, 
if  decoration  were  in  any  way  possible.  Self- 
respecting  publishers  of  the  sixteenth  century  caused 
new  blocks  to  be  cut  when  the  old  ones  showed 
signs  of  wear,  though  the  old  blocks,  however 
much  worn,  are  much  the  more  welcome  to  modern 
book-lovers.  Other  firms,  more  adventurous  and 
more  lavish,  instead  of  contenting  themselves  with 
copies  of  the  old  designs,  commissioned  entirely 
new  illustrations  which  they  thought  would  better 
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please  the  taste  of  their  customers.  These  also  give 
little  joy  to  modern  collectors,  for  after  1500  (al- 
though, as  Prince  d'Essling's  work  has  shown  us,  the 
change  had  begun  some  years  earlier)  new  designs 
are  for  the  most  part  heavily  handled  and  of  little 
charm,  the  graceful  outlines  of  the  fifteenth  century 
cuts  being  now  thickened  and  filled  up  with  rather 
coarse  shading.  But  whether  the  woodcuts  are 
merely  copied  from  older  ones  or  from  entirely 
new  designs,  always  if  the  Prince  has  met  with  an 
edition  during  the  fifteenth  century  they  have  been 
described  in  his  first  part.  On  the  other  hand,  few 
illustratable  new  works  of  any  importance  were  first 
produced  at  Venice  during  this  period,  and  thus 
there  was  little  or  nothing  left  to  describe  in  Part  II. 
save  the  cheap  little  quartos  which  we  have,  per- 
haps too  unceremoniously,  described  as  chapbooks. 
Boiardo's  'Orlando  Inamorato'  of  1521  is  the 
most  notable  exception  to  this  statement,  and  a 
Pontificale  of  the  previous  year  is  another,  the 
heavily  shaded  cuts  in  each  possessing  but  moderate 
interest.  The  title-cut  to  the  c  Praclica  Musices ' 
of  Gaforius,  printed  in  1512,  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  example  of  a  new  design  in  a  contem- 
porary book,  its  pi6ture  of  a  choir  only  just  missing 
excellence.  Other  good  or  interesting  new  illus- 
trations which  may  be  mentioned  are  the  orna- 
mental design  to  the  'Vita  di  SanCta  Catherina*  of 
1501  (p.  35),  a  picture  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  in  a  '  FruCta  della  lingua'  of  1503, 
a  fine  outline  cut  of  Popes  appearing  to  their  his- 
torian illustrating  Platina's  '  Historia  de  vitis  Pon- 
tificum'  of  1504,  p.  87  (a  St.  Gregory  on  p.  109, 
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apparently  by  the  same  designer,  is  spoilt  by  less 
skilful  cutting),  and  the  authentic  portrait  of 
Savonarola  on  p.  104. 

Despite  the  exceptions  which  have  been  enu- 
merated and  a  few  others  which  might  be  added  to 
them,  the  main  interest  of  this  section  of  Prince 
d'Essling's  book  is  in  the  light  which  it  throws  on 
how  publishers  went  to  work  when  they  were  de- 
termined to  have  illustrations  and  unwilling  to  pay 
artists  to  design  them.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  illustrations  described  are  journeymen's  adapta- 
tions from  existing  designs.  Pictures  in  earlier 
Venetian  books  were  copied  and  recopied,  often 
with  little  skill  or  appropriateness.  Thus,  the  fine 
woodcut  of  Ketham's  '  Fasciculus  Medicinae '  was 
travestied  for  a  '  Hortus  Sanitatis '  of  1511.  Con- 
temporary engravings  were  also  taken  as  models, 
and  with  his  usual  lavishness  Prince  d'Essling  re- 
produces several  of  these,  chiefly  by  Marc  Antonio 
Raimondi,  for  comparison  with  the  woodcut  copies. 
But  the  craftsmen  went  far  afield  for  their  designs. 
There  are  a  few  imitations  from  French  cuts,  mostly 
from  Horae,  but  a  chapbook  of  the  '  Inamoramento 
de  Paris  e  Viena '  appears  to  borrow  its  decoration 
from  the  '  Roman  de  la  Rose.'  The  travels  of 
Marco  Polo  are  illustrated  with  copies  of  pictures 
originally  made  for  the  Mainz  Breidenbach,  and 
cuts  first  used  at  Strassburg  and  Basel  have  also 
been  imitated.  But  the  most  notable  influence  on 
the  work  of  this  period  is  that  of  the  Florentine 
illustrations,  the  little  framed  woodcut  pictures  with 
which  so  many  quartos  and  a  few  small  folios,  which 
issued  from  the  Florentine  presses  between  1490 

i.  p 
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and  1500,  had  been  charmingly  decorated.  The 
Prince  has  identified  several  of  these  originals,  but 
one  or  two  more  might  have  been  pointed  out. 
Thus,  the  cut  of  a  woman  embracing  a  criminal  on 
his  way  to  execution  which  adorns  a  1 5 1 5  edition 
of  the  '  Inamoramento  de  Tristano  e  Isolta '  (repro- 
duced on  p.  291)  is  a  poor  adaptation  of  a  very 
spirited  design  for  the  Florentine  '  Storia  de  Ippolito 
Buondelmonti  e  Dianora  Bardi'  (Kristeller,  cut  25). 
So  again  the  title  cut  of  the  c  Omiliario  quadra- 
gesimale'  of  Ludovico  Bigi,  dated  22nd  December, 
1518  (reproduced  on  p.  368)  is  adapted  in  reverse 
from  that  of  the  Florentine  '  Epistole  ed  Evangelii ' 
of  July,  1495.  Florentine  influence,  possibly  even 
the  work  of  aclual  craftsmen  driven  from  Florence 
by  its  disturbed  conditions,  may  be  seen  in  many  of 
the  Venetian  cuts  of  the  first  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  particularly  in  the  books  published  by  the 
Sessas.  The  size  of  the  illustrations  is  larger,  and 
the  work  much  coarser  than  in  the  Florentine  cuts 
which  served  them  as  models,  but  the  Florentine 
frames  are  imitated,  and  also  the  skilful  Florentine 
use  of  a  black  ground  wherever  possible,  thereby 
greatly  reducing  the  cutter's  task.  One  cut  in  this 
Veneto-Florentine  style,  that  to  an  undated  edition 
of  *  Li  sette  dolori  dell'  amore,'  by  Tebaldeo  of 
Ferrara,  which  the  Prince  figures  as  Venetian,  had 
already  been  reproduced  by  Dr.  Kristeller  as 
Florentine,  and  the  draperies  and  tripping  move- 
ment of  the  woman  whom  Cupid  shoots  just  as  she 
is  threatening  a  bound  man  with  a  sword  are  cer- 
tainly Florentine  enough.  But  as  the  Prince 
d'Essling  believes,  like  ourselves,  that  Florentine 
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workmen  migrated  to  Venice,  the  place  of  publica- 
tion must  be  determined  by  the  typography  which 
has  doubtless  been  considered.  With  the  present 
instalment  the  Prince  completes  his  registration  of 
the  books.  We  have  still  to  look  forward  to  an 
index  volume  which  will  also,  we  hope,  contain  a 
critical  introduction  to  which  the  experience 
gained  while  this  wonderful  bibliography  has  been 
in  progress  will  lend  great  authority.  Meanwhile 
book-lovers  have  every  reason  to  be  grateful  for 
what  has  already  been  given  them. 

The  First  Folio  of  Shakespeare:  a  further  word  regard- 
ing the  corrett  arrangement  of  its  preliminary 
leaves.  By  George  Watson  Cole.  New  York. 
Printed  for  the  Author. 

Mr.  Cole  has  written  an  interesting  pamphlet 
on  the  arrangement  of  the  preliminary  leaves  of 
the  First  Folio  Shakespeare,  with  much  of  which 
we  are  in  entire  agreement.  Exception  may  be 
taken  to  some  of  his  obiter  difta.  For  instance,  he 
writes  of  the  way  in  which  a  printer  would  go  to 
work  to  print  a  quire  of  six  leaves. 

c  Having  printed  the  first  page,  he  next  prints  the 
second  on  its  verso.  Laying  aside  this  sheet,  he  proceeds 
to  print  the  third  and  fourth  pages  on  the  first  leaf  of  a 
second  sheet,  which  in  turn  he  lays  aside  in  order  to  take 
up  a  third  sheet,  printing  upon  it  pages  five,  six,  seven, 
and  eight.  Again  he  takes  up  the  second  sheet,  upon 
the  remaining  blank  leaf  of  which  he  prints  pages  nine 
and  ten,  and  completes  the  ternion  by  printing  pages 
eleven  and  twelve  upon  the  still  unprinted  leaf  of  the 
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first  sheet.  .  .  .  This  process,  analagous  to  that  employed 
by  the  scribe  in  the  production  of  manuscript  volumes, 
was  that  by  which  the  First  Folio  was  printed.' 

We  are  aware  that  this  view  has  been  held  by  at 
least  one  very  competent  authority,  and  if  the  First 
Folio  had  been  printed  about  1 470  we  could  cheer- 
fully accept  it.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  folios  had 
been  printed  two  pages  at  a  time  for  a  century  and 
a  half  before  1623  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
Jaggard  would  have  doubled  his  pressmen's  work 
by  allowing  them  to  use  an  obsolete  method.  Our 
own  view  is  that  in  printing  a  quire  of  six  leaves 
the  pressmen  could  start  work  as  soon  as  the  com- 
positors had  set  up  seven  pages,  pages  six  and  seven 
forming  the  inmost  opening  of  the  quire,  and  being 
printed  off  with  the  same  pull.  Pages  four  and 
nine  would  naturally  be  taken  next,  and  then  two 
and  eleven.  As  soon  as  the  ink  on  pages  six  and 
seven  had  dried,  the  sheet  would  be  turned  over 
and  pages  five  and  eight  printed  on  the  back  of  it, 
then  pages  three  and  ten,  then  one  and  twelve. 
If  a  start  were  delayed  until  the  compositors  had 
all  twelve  pages  set  up,  the  sheets  might  be  taken 
in  any  order  that  was  found  convenient,  and  reasons 
can  be  given  for  believing  that  the  printers  of  the 
First  Folio  sometimes  started  from  the  inmost 
sheet  of  the  quire,  sometimes  from  the  outermost. 

Coming  to  Mr.  Cole's  main  subjecl,  the  proper 
order  of  the  nine  preliminary  leaves  in  the  First 
Folio,  we  may  note  first  our  points  of  agreement. 
As  might  be  expected  from  a  bibliographer  of  his 
experience  he  has  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  the 
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leaf  which  is  only  a  half  sheet  (nine  leaves  =  four 
and  a  half  sheets)  can  only  be  that  which  bears  the 
title  and  engraved  portrait.  This  has  been  shown 
to  be  the  case  by  examination  of  copies  in  which 
all  the  other  sheets  remain  intact;  it  is  proved 
again  by  the  pairing  of  water-marked  and  unwater- 
marked  leaves,  the  significance  of  which  Mr.  Cole 
explains  very  fully  and  accurately ;  finally,  the 
presence  of  the  engraved  portrait,  necessitating  a 
separate  printing  apart  from  the  letterpress,  explains 
the  reason  why  a  leaf  instead  of  a  whole  sheet  was 
used  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Cole  sees  quite  clearly, 
as  everyone  must,  that  the  whole  trouble  is  as  to  the 
position  of  the  sheet  of  which  the  first  leaf  bears 
the  verses  by  Digges  and  J.  M[abbe],  and  the 
second  '  The  Names  of  the  Principall  Aftors,'  and 
that  the  printing  of  this  sheet  was  in  fact  an  after- 
thought. 

Thirdly,  we  agree  with  him  in  rejecting  the 
four  arrangements  found  respectively  in  the  Chats- 
worth,  Turbutt  (Bodleian),  Locker-Lampson,  and 
Church  copies.  The  two  latter  because  they  can 
only  be  attained  by  splitting  sheets  (Mr.  Cole 
might  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  Locker- 
Lampson  copy  was  *  made  up/  see  its  former 
owner's  'Confidences,'  p.  204),  while  the  Bodleian 
and  Chatsworth  arrangements  both  get '  the  Names 
of  the  A6lors  '  into  very  unsuitable  positions.  As 
regards  the  Chatsworth  arrangement,  which  places 
the  added  sheet  in  the  middle  of  the  quire,  we 
agree  further  with  Mr.  Cole  that  had  the  printers 
intended  to  turn  their  ternion  into  a  quaternion  in 
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this  way  there  is  a  very  high  probability  that  they 
would  have  signed  the  first  leaf  of  it  A4,  and  thus 
have  saved  all  dispute. 

There    remain    only    two    arrangements    which 
deserve  serious  consideration : 

A  B 

""Verses  on  Portrait 
*Title-page 
""Dedication  (A2) 
preface  (A3) 
Ljonson  verses 

Holland  verses 

Catalogue  of  the  plays 


Verses  on  Portrait 
^Title-page 

""Dedication  (A2) 

preface  (A3) 

Ljonson  verses 
—-.Holland  verses 

I  Digges  verses 


LActors'  names  FDigges  verses 
Catalogue  of  the  plays         LActors'  names 

Arrangement  A  is  found,  according  to  Mr.  Cole, 
in  three  copies  owned  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan,  in 
two  in  the  Lenox  Library,  and  one  each  in  those 
of  Mr.  Huth  and  Mr.  Hoe. 

Arrangement  B  is  found,  as  Mr.  Cole  notes,  in 
the  Grenville  copy  at  the  British  Museum,  and  in 
that  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  It  is  also  found  in 
the  Capell  copy  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Mr.  Cole  contends  that  A  c  is  the  only  reasonable 
and  logical  arrangement  for  the  preliminary  leaves 
of  the  First  Folio,  and  is  that  originally  intended 
by  its  printer.' 

To  the  present  writer  this  seems  distinctly  to  be 
putting  the  case  for  arrangement  A  c  too  high.' 
The  arguments  for  B.  were  set  forth  in  an  article 
by  Mr.  W.  W.  Greg  in  this  magazine  for  July, 
1903,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  be  shaken  by 
Mr.  Cole's  criticism.  Mr.  Cole  maintains  that 
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the  printer's  failure  to  mark  the  sheet  by  an 
asterisk  or  <([,  as  was  sometimes  done  with  an 
added  sheet,  '  shows  that  it  was  not  his  purpose  to 
have  it  placed  after  the  ternion  as  a  separate  folio, 
as  Mr.  Greg  would  have  it  placed.'  To  this 
argument,  which  is  quite  sound  as  far  as  it  goes, 
he  adds  the  much  less  happy  corollary : 

*  His  great  mistake,  therefore,  was  in  not  affixing  to 
this  fourth  sheet  the  signature-mark  A  6,  by  which  his 
purpose  to  have  it  so  placed  that  the  complimentary  verses 
should  follow  each  other  in  unbroken  succession  might  be 
unmistakably  known/ 

The  uninitiated  might  well  be  tempted  to  ask 
why  the  omission  of  this  A  6  should  be  less  damn- 
ing to  Mr.  Cole's  argument  than  that  of  a  *  or  ^[ 
to  Mr.  Greg's.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  A  6  would 
be  a  possible  signature  only  in  a  quire  of  twelve 
leaves,  or  according  to  a  different  method  of  sign- 
ing, at  least  ten.  Mr.  Cole  has  thus  raised  a  need- 
less obstacle  in  his  own  path.  He  has  really  two 
strong  points  in  his  favour,  (i.)  the  fact  that  arrange- 
ment A  keeps  all  the  verses  together,  and  (ii.)  the 
omission  of  any  signature  to  indicate  that  the  sheet 
in  dispute  is  a  separate  entity.  Both,  however,  can 
be  met. 

The  answer  to  (i)  is  that  the  desire  to  keep  the 
verses  together  is  an  obvious  explanation  of  the 
number  of  copies  in  modern  bindings  in  which 
arrangement  A  is  adopted.  Of  the  copies  in  which 
arrangement  B  is  adopted,  we  have  Mr.  Grenville's 
word  that,  until  he  handed  it  over  to  the  mercies 
of  his  binder,  Lewis,  his  was  in  the  original 
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covers.  The  binding  of  the  Oriel  copy  is  old  and 
at  least  possibly  original.  The  Capell  copy,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Greg,  c  shows  no  trace  of  ever  having 
been  tampered  with.'  If  we  look  only  at  the  verses, 
arrangement  A  may  be  the  better  ;  but  as  to  the 
question  of  the  printers'  intention  two  or  three 
copies  in  early  bindings  are  far  better  evidence  than 
a  dozen  bound  in  the  last  century. 

As  to  point  (ii  )  the  omission  of  the  printers  to 
mark  the  additional  sheet  with  *  or  ^f  will  probably 
suffice  to  keep  this  controversy  alive  for  ever.  But 
it  is  more  than  countered  by  the  fa6t  that  the  leaf 
which  contains  The  names  of  the  Principall  A6lors 
in  all  these  Playes  is  headed  : 

THS   WO^KSS  OF  WILLI^^M 


Containing   all   his   Comedies,   Hiftories,   and 
Tragedies  :  Truely  fet  forth,  according  to  their  firft 


A  heading  of  this  kind  was  entirely  superfluous 
unless  it  was  desired  to  invest  the  leaf  with  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  a  half-title.  In  so  far  as  it 
partakes  of  this  nature  it  ought  to  be  brought  close 
to  the  text.  To  follow  it  by  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Plays  is  not,  however,  a  serious  or  impossible  inter- 
ruption. If  it  were  not  for  the  evidence  of  copies 
which  seem  to  have  been  bound  by  the  publishers 
we  might  allow  this  arrangement  as  equally  likely 
to  be  correct.  As  to  this  evidence,  Mr.  Cole 
writes,  in  the  last  paragraph  of  his  pamphlet  : 
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*  This  h  a  case  apparently  in  which  the  canon  of  biblio- 
graphy, that  copies  in  original  bindings  are  authoritative 
as  to  their  completeness  and  arrangement,  is  not  a/ways  a 
safe  one  to  be  followed ;  in  other  words,  the  present  case 
is  the  exception  which  proves  the  rule.' 

Mr.  Cole  knows  quite  well  that  an  exception 
only  '  proves '  a  rule  when  it  can  be  shown  to  be 
due  to  the  causes  which  the  rule  asserts,  varied  by 
some  specifiable  difference.  Until  he  can  give 
some  reason  why  the  original  binders  went  wrong 
in  this  case,  his  exception  does  not  prove  the  rule, 
it  merely  breaks  it. 


Notes  d' Iconographie  parisienne.     Par  Paul  Lacombe. 
(Extrait  du  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  rHistoire  de 

Paris  et  de  rile  de  France^  tome  xxxvi.,  1909.^ 

• 

M.  Paul  Lacombe  has  put  together  an  interesting 
paper  as  the  result  of  a  fruitless  quest  for  any  genuine 
representation  of  Paris,  or  any  section  of  it,  in  a 
French  book  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  nothing  earlier  than  the  cut  of 
Notre  Dame  and  its  surroundings  in  the  '  Cronica 
Cronicarum,'  printed  at  Paris  by  Jacques  Ferrebouc 
for  Jean  Petit  and  Fran$ois  Regnault  in  1521. 
From  the  fifteenth  century  itself  he  has  recovered 
nothing  more  important  than  an  heraldic  capital  R 
enclosing  the  arms  of  Jean  de  Champigny,  found 
in  a  tract,  '  De  dedicatione  Ecclesiae  Parisiensis,' 
printed  by  Gui  Marchant  in  May,  1499.  Though 
he  offers  other  illustrations  in  his  paper,  he  repro- 
duces them  only  to  prove  that  they  are  not 
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authentic,  the  proof  as  a  rule  consisting  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  found,  according  to  the  economical 
fifteenth  century  habit,  used  in  the  same  book  for 
totally  different  places.  I  cling  to  a  belief  myself 
that  the  bullet-headed  Du  Guesclin  in  the  '  Abbe- 
ville Triomphe  des  Neuf  Preux  '  of  1487  is  a  real 
portrait,  but  even  if  this  belief  (which  was  origin- 
ally inspired  by  William  Morris)  be  well  founded, 
the  Du  Guesclin  is,  of  course,  not  within  M. 
Lacombe's  subject.  It  is  certainly  curious  that 
there  should  be  such  a  total  absence  of  local  accu- 
racy in  early  French  woodcuts.  It  is  true  that  in 
England  the  dearth  is  even  more  marked.  But  in 
Germany  and  Italy,  along  with  dozens  of  imaginary 
pictures  of  places,  which  were  made  to  do  duty 
again  and  again,  quite  a  number  of  attempts  at 
artistic  accuracy  could  be  quoted;  e.g.,  in  Italy  we 
find  the  Piazza  at  Venice  in  Ratdolt's  editions  of 
the  c  Fasciculus  Temporum/  the  general  view  of 
Florence  which  adorns  Bernardino's  '  Bellezze  e 
Casati  di  Firenze'  (Kristeller,  cut  i),  and  at  least 
some  of  the  views  in  the  '  Supplementum  Chroni- 
carum  '  of  Bergomensis.  In  Germany,  again,  along 
with  some  very  mythological  animals,  there  are 
excellent  plans  of  places  and  sketches  of  natives  in 
the  'Peregrinatio'  of  Breidenbach,  and  many  of  the 
scenes  of  towns  and  cities  in  the  '  Nuremberg 
Chronicle/  that  of  Cologne,  for  instance,  are  recog- 
nizably accurate.  The  best  French  woodcutters 
from  1481  to  1500  certainly  possessed  the  skill  to 
give  a  general  view  of  Paris  or  any  of  its  buildings 
if  they  had  thought  it  desirable  to  do  so.  Possibly, 
however,  they  reckoned  that  if  their  woodcuts 
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were  made  topographically  correct,  each  could  only 
be  used  in  its  proper  place,  and  they  would  cease 
to  be  interchangeable ! 

Die  Incunabeln  des  Easier  Staatsarchiv.  Von  Carl 
Christoph  Bernoulli.  (Separatabdruck  aus  der 
Easier  Zeitschriftfur  Geschichte  und  Altertums- 
kunde.  Band  ix.J 

Dr.  Bernoulli,  the  learned  librarian  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Basel,  has  done  good  service  by  publish- 
ing a  concise  account  of  some  fifty  documents 
printed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  now  preserved  in 
the  Staatsarchiv  at  Basel,  to  which  his  attention 
was  called  by  the  archivist.  Among  them  are  no 
fewer  than  nine  pieces  of  printing  by  Peter  SchoefFer 
of  Mainz,  three  by  Eggestein  of  Strassburg,  six  by 
Bernhard  Richel  of  Basel,  two  by  Martin  Flach, 
two  by  Johann  Amerbach,  seven  by  Beseken,  and 
nine  by  Michel  Furter.  Konrad  Dinkmut  of  Ulm 
and  Kachelofen  of  Leipzig  are  represented  by  two 
pieces  each,  nine  other  printers  by  single  specimens, 
while  the  typographical  authorship  of  three  others 
has  not  been  ascertained.  Nearly  all  these  docu- 
ments have  hitherto  remained  undescribed,  and  it 
is  quite  likely  that  of  many  of  them  no  other  copy 
will  ever  be  found.  Dr.  Bernoulli  has  written  a 
brief  introduction  on  the  historical  aspect  of  the 
collection,  and  each  document  is  carefully  described, 
so  as  to  show  its  purport,  length,  and  provenance. 
Those  printed  by  SchoefFer  at  Mainz  are  mainly  con- 
cerned with  the  affairs  of  its  deposed  Archbishop, 
Dieter  von  Isenburg.  The  first  is  a  manifesto 
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dated  in  the  eventful  year  1462,  when  Mainz  was 
sacked;  then  follow  several  documents,  after  his 
restoration  to  his  archbishopric,  connected  with 
his  claim  to  jurisdiction  over  the  city  of  Erfurt. 
From  the  press  of  Johann  Koelhoff  comes  a  circular 
issued  by  the  municipality  of  Cologne  to  vindicate 
the  severe  measures  it  had  taken  with  its  opponents. 
Konrad  Dinkmut  of  Ulm  prints  an  imperial  warn- 
ing to  Duke  George  of  Bavaria  to  release  some 
citizens  of  Nordlingen,  and  other  imperial  docu- 
ments are  described  from  presses  at  Mainz,  Basel, 
Augsburg,  Memmingen,  etc.  The  pamphlet  ends 
with  some  excellent  facsimiles.  The  discoveries 
which  Dr.  Bernoulli  has  made  known  cause  us  to 
wonder  what  single-sheet  treasures  may  be  lurking 
in  our  own  Record  Office.  Only  a  year  or  two 
ago  attention  was  drawn  to  some  interesting  Scot- 
tish printed  proclamations  of  the  sixteenth  century 
preserved  with  written  ones  in  the  Department  of 
Manuscripts  at  the  British  Museum.  It  seems 
possible  that  some  Caxton  documents  of  this  kind 
may  still  have  escaped  registration.  Meanwhile 
the  Staatsarchivar  and  Universitatsbibliothekar  of 
Basel  have  earnt  our  thanks  and  congratulations  for 
the  excellent  way  in  which  they  have  dealt  with 
the  Basel  documents. 

A.  W.  POLLARD. 
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NOTES    ON    BOOKS    AND    WORK. 

FROM   America  there   have  come   to  us  two 
rather  belated  echoes  of  the  Conference  of  the 
American   Library   Association   held    last  year  at 
Bretton  Woods.     The  first  of  these  is  from  Mr. 
Aksel  G.  S.  Josephson,  of  Chicago,  who  writes : 

'  The  keynote  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Conference  was 
co-ordination.  From  the  President's  address  with  its 
grandiose  plan  for  a  system  that  would  include  the  whole 
continent  to  the  modest  story  of  a  system  of  county 
libraries  of  diminutive  size,  the  idea  that  a  library  is  not 
an  isolated  point  in  the  universe  but  a  member  of  a  larger 
whole,  was  apparent  through  all  the  discussions  at  the 
general  sessions.  As  Mr.  Gould  pointed  out,  the  day  for 
discussing  library  technique  or  method  is  almost  gone. 
We  have  now  reached  the  point  where  the  details  of  our 
routine  work  are  standardized,  and  we  must,  in  our  gather- 
ings, take  the  broader  outlook  over  new  fields  and  pastures 
green.  Entirely  new  the  idea  is  not.  Time  and  again  a 
voice  has  been  beard  calling  for  extension  of  the  usefulness 
of  libraries  outside  their  more  local  circles,  and  co-opera- 
tion is  by  no  means  a  new  word  among  us.  This  was  the 
underlying  idea  in  all  Mr.  Dewey's  early  agitation.  Mr. 
Putnam,  while  still  at  Minneapolis,  pointed  to  one  way  in 
which  libraries  could  be  made  useful  to  one  another,  and 
Dr.  Richardson  has  more  than  once  raised  his  voice  sug- 
gesting the  extension  and  systematizing  of  the  pradice  of 
inter-library  loans.  The  present  phase  of  the  movement, 
however,  which  has  been  designated  by  the  somewhat 
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more  definite  word  co-ordination,  is  of  more  recent  date. 
President  Eliot's  address  at  the  Magnolia  Conference 
focussed  our  attention  on  the  need  of  separating  from  the 
live  books  those  that  seemed  to  have  outlived  their  useful- 
ness, and  Mr.  Lane,  in  his  address  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Oberlin  College  Library's  new  building  last  year,  brought 
the  ideas  of  information  bureau,  storage  library,  and  lend- 
ing library  for  libraries  together  into  one  carefully  worked 
out  scheme.  The  two  addresses  of  President  Eliot  and 
Mr.  Lane  furnished  the  text  for  Mr.  Gould's,  in  which  he 
pointed  the  way  for  a  continental  system,  just  as  Mr.  Hill 
and  Mr.  Hodges  in  presenting  the  systems  in  use  in 
Brooklyn  and  Cincinnati  showed  how  the  same  idea  had 
been  worked  out  within  single  libraries  having  extensive 
branch  systems.  The  idea  underlying  this  whole  move- 
ment is  that,  with  the  enormous  increase  in  the  productions 
of  the  printing-press,  individual  libraries  cannot  own  and 
house  more  than  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  books  that 
may  be  called  for  by  their  readers,  that  some  limitation,  if 
not  specialization,  is  necessary,  and  that  there  must  be  some 
place  or  places  where  the  surplus  should  be  gathered,  and 
where  books  should  be  collected  that  are  too  costly  or  too 
voluminous  to  be  kept  by  individual  libraries.  The 
Bretton  Woods  Conference  might  be  looked  upon  as  the 
turning-point.  Hitherto  we  have  discussed  methods  and 
technique,  cataloguing  rules,  methods  of  circulation,  and 
the  minor  technique  of  administration.  The  new  problems 
will  be  problems  of  results  ;  not  how  to  achieve  results,  but 
as  to  what  results  we  are  aiming  at.  What  are  we  here  for? 
What  is  our  place  in  the  community,  in  the  state,  in  the 
nation  ?  What  are  our  relations  to  each  other,  to  other 
workers  in  the  educational  and  civic  field  ?  These  are  the 
questions  that  confront  us  now.' 

The  second  echo  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Confer- 
ence comes  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Cedric 
Chivers  on  'The  Paper  of  Lending  Library  Books/ 
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which  deserves,  and  will  we  hope  receive,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  English  Library  Association's  Committee 
on  Bookbinding.  Hitherto  we  have  been  led  to 
think  that  safety  lies  in  furnishing  binders  with 
hard  and  fast  specifications  in  accordance  with 
which  they  must  do  their  work.  The  result  of 
Mr.  Chivers's  pamphlet  is  to  destroy  our  faith  in 
specifications  for  the  binding  of  all  books  on  the 
cheaper  kinds  of  modern  paper,  i.e.  precisely  those 
which  are  the  greatest  problem  to  the  superinten- 
dents of  bookbinding  in  modern  libraries.  Mr. 
Chivers  shows  that  while  the  average  strength  of 
unfolded  papers  has  diminished  since  1890  from 
i  o Ibs.  to  6 Ibs.,  the  diminution  caused  by  folding  and 
sewing  has  also  been  intensified,  so  that  the  relative 
strength  of  the  old  and  new  papers  in  the  books 
when  bound  is  not  as  10  to  6,  but  more  nearly  as 
6  to  2.  With  papers  reduced  to  this  weakness  it 
becomes  of  great  importance  to  adapt  the  binding 
to  the  grain  of  the  paper,  paper  with  a  grain  run- 
ning across  the  page  being  45  per  cent,  stronger 
than  that  in  which  it  runs  up  and  down.  A  further 
difficulty  in  modern  books  is  due  to  the  great  varia- 
tions in  thickness.  Before  1890  the  thickest  paper 
used  was  only  about  twice  as  thick  as  the  thinnest, 
now  the  proportion  is  as  6  or  7  to  i.  Mr.  Chivers 
contends  that  under  these  changed  conditions  hard 
and  fast  conditions  drawn  up  by  librarians,  who  pay 
no  attention  to  the  lie  of  the  grain  or  the  thick- 
ness of  the  paper,  are  purely  mischievous.  We  are 
disposed  to  agree  with  him  for  the  moment,  but 
the  true  remedy  obviously  lies  in  putting  pressure 
on  publishers  to  use  better  paper,  and  also  to  insist 
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that  their  printers,  when  given  a  weak  paper,  print 
on  it  so  as  to  bring  the  grain  across  the  page.  But 
though  we  hope  for  more  permanent  remedies  than 
Mr.  Chivers  proposes,  we  strongly  recommend 
every  one  interested  in  the  casing  and  binding  of 
books  for  libraries  to  read  his  pamphlet,  which 
marshalls  the  facts  with  commendable  clearness  and 
impressiveness. 
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THE  LIBRARY. 

THE  AUTHORSHIP  OF  <  NOVA 
SOLYMA; 

OME  time  ago,  whilst  collating  a 
copy  of  Baxters  '  Holy  Common- 
wealth *  (1659),  the  following  entry 
caught  my  eye  in  the  '  Catalogue  of 
the  Chiefest  of  those  Books,  as  are 
Printed  for  Thomas  Underhill,'  appended  thereto : 

By  Samuel  Gott  Esquire. 
Nuv*  So/ym^e,  Libri  sex,  Sive  Institutio  Christiani. 

1.  De  Pueritia. 

2.  De  Creations  Mundi. 

3.  De  Juventute. 

4.  De  Peccato. 

5.  De  Firili  JEtate. 

6.  De  Redemptione  Hominis. 
Essayes  concerning  Mans  true  Happiness. 
Parabola  Evangelic*  Latine  reddit*  Carmine  Pa- 
raphrastico  varii  generis. 

Further  investigation  revealed  the   presence  of 
the  same  entry  in  W.  London's  '  Catalogue  of  the 

T 
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most  vendible    Books   in    England/   published    in 
the  previous  year. 

Of  the  three  items,  the  first  is,  of  course,  the 
now  well-known  anonymous  Romance  first  printed 
in  1648,  re-issued  in  the  following  year  by  Thomas 
Underbill,  with  the  new  and  fuller  title-page  as 
given  above,  and  finally,  after  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  c  drawn  from  obscurity,  and  attributed  to 
the  illustrious  John  Milton '  by  the  Rev.  Walter 
Begley.  Probably  most  of  the  readers  of  '  THE 
LIBRARY  '  are  familiar  with  the  two  parchment- 
backed  volumes  which  appeared  in  1902,  contain- 
ing Mr.  Begley 's  translation,  with  his  elaborate 
introduction,  notes,  and  excursuses. 

The  evidence  collected  was  largely  cumulative, 
and  consisted  in  a  vast  array  of  parallels  of  thought, 
similarities  of  diction,  common  peculiarities  of 
vocabulary,  all  leading  finally  to  a  proof  by  elimina- 
tion— '  If  not  Milton,  who,  then  ? ' 

The  inevitable  weakness  of  such  a  proof  is  shown 
only  too  clearly  by  the  sequel,  for  the  claimant 
turns  out  to  be  a  writer  quite  unknown  to  the 
historians  of  literature,  almost  unknown  to  biblio- 
graphers. None  of  the  ordinary  bibliographical 
dictionaries  give  any  information  about  this  Samuel 
Gott.  Watt's  Bibliotheca  Britannica  mentions  only 
the  '  Essay  of  true  Happiness " ;  Darling  in  his 
Cyclopaedia  Bibliographica  ignores  the  c  Essay/ 
but  mentions  the  '  Divine  History  of  the  Genesis 
of  the  World,'  published  anonymously  in  1670, 
but  undoubtedly  by  Gott,  as  is  shown  conclusively 
by  the  autograph  letter  in  the  copy  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  |of  which  hereafter ;  Halkett 
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and  Laing  incorporate  Darling's  entry  in  their 
Dictionary,  and  Allibone  repeats  Watt's  entry. 
There,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  the  list  ends.  Who 
is  this  obscure  writer,  who  comes  to  claim  an 
anonymous  work,  which  has  been  attributed  with 
some  show  of  probability  to  Milton  ? 

Samual  Gott  was  born  on  2oth  January,  1613, 
and  was  son  and  heir  of  Samuel  Gott,  an  iron- 
monger. Samuel  Gott,  the  elder,  appears  to  have 
been  a  merchant  of  some  standing  in  the  city. 
We  find  him  in  1630  joining  with  two  others  of 
his  Company  in  a  petition  that  a  warrant  may  be 
granted  for  the  discharge  of  a  shipment  of  bar-iron, 
which  has  been  stayed  by  the  mayor  at  Bristol ; 
and  in  1640  his  name  appears  in  the  list  of  'such 
inhabitants  in  tower  ward  as  are  conceived  to  be 
of  abillitie,'  and  from  whom  the  king  hoped  to 
borrow  money  towards  the  £200,000  he  was 
anxious  to  raise. 

Samuel  Gott,  the  son,  entered  the  Merchant 
Taylors'  School  in  1626,  and  proceeded  thence  to 
St.  Catherine's  College,  Cambridge.  He  took  his 
B.A.  degree  in  1632,  the  year  in  which  Milton 
also  left  Cambridge,  so  that  all  the  minute  pieces 
of  evidence  collected  by  Mr.  Begley  to  support  his 
contention  that  c  Nova  Solyma '  was  written  by 
Milton  in  his  college  days,  apply  equally  well  to 
Gott's  claim. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  Gott  was  at  St. 
Catherine's  during  the  mastership  of  the  well-known 
Puritan  divine,  Richard  Sibbes,  of  whom  Fuller 
writes  :  c  He  found  the  House  in  a  mean  condition, 
the  Wheel  of  St.  Katharine  having  stood  still  (not 
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to  say  gone  backwards)  for  some  years  together :  he 
left  it  replenished  with  Scholars,  beautified  with 
Buildings,  better  endowed  with  Revenues.* 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  likely  source  of 
inspiration  for  the  theories  and  ideals  of  '  Nova 
Solyma '  than  a  college  career  spent  under  such  a 
Master  during  such  a  period  of  educational  and 
administrative  reform. 

On  1 9th  March,  1633,  Gott  was  admitted  to  the 
Society  of  Gray's  Inn.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar 
in  1640,  but  probably  did  not  practise.  There  is 
no  mention  of  him  in  the  Gray's  Inn  records  till 
1657,  when  he  was  appointed  Reader  for  Barnard's 
Inn.  In  1641  or  1642  his  father  died  (his  will  was 
proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  1 8th 
January,  1642),  and  it  was  probably  shortly  after 
this  that  Gott  retired  to  Battle,  and  established 
himself  as  a  country  gentleman.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Peter  Farnden,  or  Farrenden,  of  Sedles- 
combe,  himself  a  member  of  an  established  Sussex 
county  family,  and  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  In 
1644  was  born  Gott's  daughter  Mary,  probably  his 
eldest  child.  As  we  shall  see  later  he  must  have 
lost  one,  if  not  two,  sons  in  infancy  during  the 
years  that  followed,  and  it  was  probably  the  com- 
bination of  political  confusion  abroad  and  private 
grief  at  home,  which  turned  his  thoughts  in  the 
direction  of  publishing.  The  only  work  known  to 
have  appeared  under  his  name  was  published  in 
1650.  It  is  a  small  duodecimo,  entitled  'An  Essay 
of  the  True  Happines  of  Man.  In  Two  Books. 
By  Samuel  Gott  of  Gra.i.es.'  It  was  printed  by 
Rob.  White  for  Thomas  Underbill,  and  consists  of 
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twenty  short  essays  on  various  subjects  of  moral  or 
philosophical  interest,  and  a  corresponding  twenty 
on  different  points  of  the  Christian  religion.  In 
the  Preface  Gott  apologises  for  writing  in  an  age 
when  '  if  any  Books  be  read,  they  are  only  such  as 
we  disdain  to  read  twice ;  Pamphlets  and  Stories 
of  Fact,  or  angry  Disputes  concerning  the  Times. 
^  .  .  For  my  own  part,  though  I  know  writing  of 
Books  to  be  a  very  mean  employment,  and  of  no 
great  efficacy;  when  such  writing  as  the  famous 
T^albot  set  on  his  Sword,  Pro  sincere  inimcos  meos^  is 
by  many  counted  the  best  Logike  and  Rhetorike, 
and  most  authentike  :  yet  I  am  content  to  make  use 
of  it,  because  I  have  no  better  antidote  against 
Idleness,  and  the  inconveniences  thereof.' 

Two  years  before,  in  1648,  appeared  the  first 
issue  of  the  anonymous  '  Nova  Solyma.'  This 
issue  has  the  very  brief  title,  c  Nova?  Solymae 
Libri  Sex.'  It  is  printed  by  John  Legat,  but  no 
publisher's  name  is  given.  It  contains  nothing  in 
the  way  of  preface  or  postscript  beyond  the  brief 
note  on  the  last  page  '  Typographus  Lectori,'  in 
which  the  printer  introduces  his  list  of  errata  with 
the  words  c  atque  erat  ipsum  exemplar  nimis  anceps 
6c  obscurum.'  We  may  perhaps  hazard  a  guess 
that  this  first  issue  was  not  published  in  the  regular 
way  through  the  trade,  but  was,  as  we  should  say 
nowadays,  printed  for  private  circulation,  and  dis- 
tributed by  Gott  among  his  friends. 

The  remainder  of  what  was  probably  not  a  large 
impression  to  begin  with  was  then  formally 
published  in  the  following  year,  1649,  with  the 
fuller  title-page,  and  with  Underbill's  name  in  the 
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imprint.  But  the  book  had  evidently  no  interest 
for  the  general  public  ;  Underbill  still  had  copies  to 
advertise  in  1659,  and  we  may  suppose  that  practi- 
cally the  whole  of  this  re-issue  remained  on  his 
hands  till  it  became  waste  paper.  This  would 
account  for  the  fact  that  of  the  few  copies  now 
known  of  the  work,  almost  all  are  of  the  original 
issue.  Of  the  second  issue  Mr.  Begley  had  come 
across  one  copy  only,  that  in  the  library  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  Another  copy  was  sold  by 
auction  in  1906,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any 
others. 

The  value  to  us  of  this  second  issue  lies,  however, 
not  in  its  rarity,  but  in  the  extra  leaf  added  at  the 
end  containing  the  '  Autocriticon.'  In  this  the 
author  explains  how  the  work  was  written  in  the 
heat  of  youthful  ardour,  and  how  on  taking  in  hand 
the  final  revision  '  he  soon  discovered  that  his 
literary  bantling  was  not  only  an  abortive  one,  but 
also  so  maimed  and  misshapen  in  form  and  structure 
as  to  require  a  very  great  deal  of  extra  labour  to 
make  it  presentable/  He  finishes  with  the  state- 
ment that  '  if  it  should  meet  with  approbation,  he 
will  be  encouraged  to  go  on,  and,  paying  due  atten- 
tion to  what  the  critics  may  say  of  the  present 
work,  will  proceed  to  bring  this  first  imperfect 
sketch  into  a  more  perfect  picture.' 

In  drawing  attention  to  the  tentativeness  ex- 
pressed in  this  note,  Mr.  Begley  was  arguing  better 
than  he  knew.  Milton  no  doubt  published  anony- 
mously and  often  with  hesitation,  but  this  was  the 
result  rather  of  a  certain  aloofness  than  of  any 
doubt  as  to  the  value  of  his  work.  On  the  other 
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hand,  we  shall  see  later  that  this  diffidence  is  quite 
typical  of  Gott. 

One  sentence  in  Mr.  Begley 's  translation  of  this 
c  Autocriticon '  it  seems  impossible  to  reconcile 
with  the  Preface  to  the  '  Essay  ' :  e  He  also  felt  that 
he  could  not  possibly  have  leisure  time  to  take  it 
to  pieces  again,  and  rewrite  it  in  a  more  perfect 
form.'  But  the  difficulty  almost  disappears  when 
we  refer  to  the  Latin  original,  which  reads,  'nee,  si 
convellere  aggrederetur,  satis  sibi  vacaret  ut  omnia 
perfedte  refingeret.'  This  appears  to  me  quite  as 
reasonably  to  express  disinclination  as  disability. 

I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  the  external 
evidence  for  Gott's  authorship  is  quite  sufficient 
to  render  any  detailed  comparison  between  the 
'  Essay  '  and  '  Nova  Solyma  '  superfluous.  I  may, 
however,  without  fear  of  being  tedious,  give  one 
example,  which  happens  to  be  concise  and  quite 
typical,  of  the  kind  of  parallel  which  Mr.  Begley 
is  able  to  find  between  '  Nova  Solyma '  and  Milton, 
and  the  kind  which  we  can  now  trace  between 
c  Nova  Solyma '  and  Gott.  On  page  133  of  e  Nova 
Solyma'  occurs  the  following  passage:  'Quae 
autem  linguas  Carrrientales  sunt,  &  exoletas,  aut 
hodie  apud  eos  populos  usu  vigent,  quibus  nihil 
nobiscum  commune  est,  Grammaticastris,  &  gloriosis 
Philologis,  non  inviti  relinquimus.'  Mr.  Begley 
calls  special  attention  to  the  word  c  grammaticaster,' 
and  refers  us  to  Milton,  c  Op.  Lat.,'  1698,  p.  357. 
The  reference  is  to  the  passage  in  the  sixth  of  the 
Prolusiones,  in  which  Milton  alludes  to  his  nick- 
name '  The  Lady/  It  runs  as  follows :  *  At  cur 
videor  illis  parum  masculus  ?  Ecquis  Prisciani 
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pudor?  itanc  propria  qua?  maribus  fcemineo  gcncri 
tribuunt  insulsi  Grammaticastri ! '  which  Professor 
Masson  renders :  c  Why  seem  I  then  too  little  of  a 
man  ?  Is  there  no  regard  for  Priscian  ?  Do  pert 
grammaticasters  thus  attribute  the  "propria  qua 
maribus "  to  the  feminine  gender  ? '  It  will  be 
seen  at  once  that,  while  Milton  uses  the  word  in 
its  proper  sense  of  an  inferior  grammarian,  the 
author  of  c  Nova  Solyma '  uses  it  in  a  less  proper 
sense,  almost  equivalent  to  '  pedant/  Now  if  we 
turn  to  Gott's  Essay,  p.  79,  '  Of  Learning,'  we  find 
the  word  used  not  only  in  the  same  sense,  but  in  a 
similar  context :  '  What  a  strange  madness  is  it  in 
our  Grammaticasters  to  trouble  the  world  with 
their  diversity  of  opinions  concerning  the  right 
pronunciation  of  an  Iota,  or  the  Orthography  of  a 
word,  as  whether  we  should  write  Fcelix  or  Felix, 
rather  then  studying  to  be  so  ?  ...  Nor  much 
better  is  our  too  great  affectation  of  old  and  obsolete 
Languages/  The  books  both  deal  with  '  things  in 
general/  and  we  should  expect  to  find  in  the 
Essays  reminiscences  in  thought  and  expression  of 
the  youthful  'Nova  Solyma/  which  was  being 
prepared  for  publication  just  in  the  years  when 
these  were  being  written.  This  is  exadly  what 
we  do  findi;  and  I  think  it  would  be  possible,  if  it 
were  necessary,  to  get  very  near  a  proof  of  the 
authorship  of  the  e  Nova  Solyma '  merely  from  a 
comparison  of  the  two  works. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  wait  even  till 
London's  Catalogue  in  1658  for  something  ap- 
proaching to  positive  external  proof  of  Gott's 
authorship.  In  1652  Francis  Goldsmith  published 
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his  translation  of  Grotius's  '  Sophompancas,  or 
Joseph.  A  Tragedy.'  Now  Francis  Goldsmith  was 
born  just  a  couple  of  months  after  Samuel  Gott, 
entered  the  Merchant  Taylors'  School  a  year  later 
than  Gott,  and  after  taking  his  degree  at  Oxford 
joined  Gott  agam  at  Gray's  Inn  in  1634.  Whom 
would  he  more  naturally  ask  for  some  commenda- 
tory verses  on  Grotius's  tragedy  of  Joseph,  than  his 
friend  Gott,  whose  romance,  with  its  hero  Joseph, 
would  be  fresh  in  his  memory  ?  Gott  replies  with 
three  stanzas  on  the  subject,  the  poet,  and  the  trans- 
lator, and  shows  the  closeness  of  the  friendship  by 
his  mode  of  address. 

c  Frank !  Thou  to  us  his  Catechisme  didst  give, 
There  Teaching,  and  here  showing  how  to  live/  etc. 

Goldsmith  reciprocates  this  expression  of  affection, 
and  at  the  same  time  introduces  a  delicate  allusion 
to  his  friend's  anonymous  work,  by  inserting  among 
the  epitaphs,  which  close  the  volume,  a  pathetic 
stanza, '  To  S.  Gott.  On  the  death  of  our  Children,' 
which  ends  with  the  couplet : 

c  Still  let  our  faith  and  comfort  be,  we  them 
Again  shall  find  in  New  Hierusa/em.' 

In  this  same  year,  1652,  was  born  Gott's  son  and 
heir  Peter,  and  about  this  time  Gott  seems  to  have 
taken  up  his  residence  in  London  for  a  time.  In 
1657,  as  I  noted  above,  he  was  appointed  Reader 
for  Barnard's  Inn,  and  it  was  evidently  while  in 
London  at  this  time  that  he  either  requested  or  per- 
mitted his  publisher  to  advertise  the  anonymous 
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'Nova  Solyma'  under  his  name.  In  1658  he  was 
elected  an  *  Ancient.'  How  long  after  this  he  re- 
mained in  London  is  not  certain :  his  name  does 
not  appear  in  the  list  of  signatories  to  the  '  Humble 
Addresse  of  the  Lords,  Knights  and  Gentlemen  of 
the  County  of  Sussex '  presented  to  the  King  at  the 
Restoration,  and  from  this  we  may  suppose  that  he 
was  still  in  London  at  the  time.  He  was  returned 
to  Charles  II.'s  first  Parliament  as  member  for 
Winchelsea,  but  did  not  sit  in  the  second  Parlia- 
ment. In  1663  we  know  he  had  settled  again  at 
Battle,  for  in  this  year  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
c  assaulted  and  wounded '  by  John  Machell  and 
IsaackTully,  upon  whom  fines  of£i,ooo  and  £500 
respectively  were  imposed.  In  the  letter  from  the 
King  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  which  Charles 
signifies  his  pleasure  that  '  for  the  Example  Wee 
meane  it  shall  give,  you  doe  not  in  any  measure 
mitigate  the  said  Fines/  Gott  is  described  as '  one  of 
Our  Justices  of  the  Peace  within  Our  said  County/ 
From  1663  to  1670  I  have  found  no  mention  of 
Gott.  This  silence  fits  in  very  well  with  the  pre- 
paration during  these  years  of  an  elaborate  treatise 
on  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  a  subject  which  had 
already  been  dealt  with  at  some  length  in  the  second 
book  of  c  Nova  Solyma.'  The  treatise  was  pub- 
lished, also  anonymously,  in  the  year  1670,  with 
the  title:  'The  Divine  History  of  the  Genesis  of 
the  World  Explicated  &  Illustrated.' l  It  is  a  quarto 

1  The  Term  Catalogue,  Hilary  Term  1670,  gives  a  sub-title: 
'  or  a  Philosophical  Coment  on  the  first  Chapter  of  Genesis;  and 
tryal  of  Philosophy,  both  Ancient  and  Modern,  by  that  most  in- 
fallible Rule.'  This  may  refer  to  another  issue  or  edition,  but  is 
more  probably  only  a  descriptive  entry. 
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of  500  odd  pages,  printed  this  time  for  H.  Eversden, 
and  is  by  far  the  most  solid  and  least  interesting  of 
Gott's  productions.  There  is  no  room  for  doubt  as 
to  the  authorship  of  this  work,  for  there  is  in  the 
library  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  a  copy 
presented  by  Gott  to  Peter  Gunning,  then  Bishop 
of  Chichester,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Latin  auto- 
graph letter  from  the  author,  followed  by  a  series 
of  distichs  on  the  various  schools  of  philosophy. 
At  the  end  is  added,  also  in  manuscript,  a  supple- 
mentary essay  on  the  Waters  above  the  Firmament, 
which  Gunning  seems  to  have  pointed  out  as  an 
omission  in  the  printed  book. 

In  the  '  Premonition  to  the  Reader '  is  a  passage 
which  reminds  us  of  the  note  'Typographus  Lectori  * 
in  'Nova  Solyma' :  'The  Manuscript  hath  suffered 
many  Expunclions  and  Interlineations,  which  ren- 
dred  it  not  so  legible ;  and  my  absence  from  the 
Press  permitted  some  faults  to  escape  in  Printing.1 

I  may  remark  here  that  Gott's  handwriting,  at 
least  in  his  later  years,  was  clear  enough  ;  probably 
it  was  similar  '  expunclions  and  interlineations,' 
rather  than  a  difficult  hand,  which  rendered  the 
manuscript  of  '  Nova  Solyma '  '  nimis  anceps  atque 
obscurum.' 

The  tentative  spirit  of  another  passage  in  the 
'Premonition'  and  of  one  in  the  letter  to  Gun- 
ning is  curiously  reminiscent  of  the  two  passages 
quoted  earlier  from  the  '  Autocriticon  ' :  '  The  ex- 
quisite Poets  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (as  I  find  in 
Ovid)  used  first  to  recite  privately  one  to  another : 
and  I  remember  Mr.  Selden  told  me,  that  he  and 
Heinsius  used  to  communicate  Notes  towards  some 
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of  their  Works.  Schola  Salerni,  Collegium  Gonim- 
briceme,  and  others,  wrote  in  Common :  which 
certeinly  is  a  very  great  advantage ;  where  many 
collect  the  Materials,  and  one  is  the  Composer  and 
Architect  of  the  Work,  and  then  all  review  and 
rectify  it.  But  I,  who  live  alone  in  the  Country 
farr  from  Athens,  must  proceed  otherwise,  and  as 
Inferior  Animals,  first  exclude  an  Embryonical 
Ovum,  which  may  be  afterward  hatched  into  a 
more  perfect  F&tus* 

And  in  the  letter  to  Gunning :  '  Accipe  ergo, 
et  perge  inspicere  tuis  eruditis  et  sagacibus  oculis ; 
atque  e  Mosis  Cathedra  Mosen  meum  mihi  prae- 
legere :  unde  ego  hoc  rude  quod  institui  opus,  tua, 
et  nostratium  lima  repurgatum,  dignumque  Latinis 
literis,  per  totum  orbem  Christianum  propalare 
ausim.'  But  the  Latin  version  was  not  to  appear. 
In  December,  1671,  Gott  died  at  Battle. 

As  in  the  case  of  c  Nova  Solyma '  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  attempt  permanently  to  conceal 
Gott's  authorship,  either  on  the  part  of  Gott  him- 
self or  of  his  heirs.  e  The  Divine  History '  is 
entered  as  anonymous  in  the  Term  Catalogue  and 
in  Clavell's  earlier  General  Catalogues.  But  in  the 
General  Catalogue  of  1680  it  is  entered  as  Gott's. 
These  anonymous  issues  seem  to  have  been  looked 
upon  by  Gott  somewhat  in  the  light  of  final  proofs, 
which  he  sent  to  his  friends  for  comment  and 
criticism.  I  think  it  highly  probable  that  had  he 
been  encouraged  to  issue  the  revised  editions  he 
speaks  of,  these  would  have  appeared  with  his 
name  on  the  title-page.  This  surmise  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  this  was  actually  done  in  the 
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case  of  the  '  Essay/  which  does  not  set  out  to  be  a 
serious  work  needing  revision,  or  anything  more 
than  a  collection  of  slight  studies. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  external  evidence  for 
Gott's  authorship  of  the  '  Nova  Solyma  '  seems  to 
me  sufficient  to  make  any  detailed  examination  of 
the  internal  evidence  of  style  and  matter  superflu- 
ous. But  curiously  enough,  there  is  a  link  missing 
in  the  chain  of  evidence  I  have  been  able  to  collect, 
without  which  any  attempt  at  a  comparison  could 
not  fail  to  prove  abortive.  This  is  the  third  work 
named  in  the  booksellers'  lists,  viz. :  '  Parabola? 
Evangelicae  Latine  redditae,'  etc.  I  have  absolutely 
failed  to  trace  any  copy  of  this,  or  record  of 
the  date  of  publication.1  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  whether  the  appearance  of  this  article  leads  to 
the  discovery  of  a  copy  hidden  away  in  some  college 
library.  Meanwhile  we  have  nothing  to  compare 
with  the  large  volume  of  Latin  verse  in  '  Nova 
Solyma '  except  the  dozen  distichs  prefixed  to 
Gunning's  copy  of  the  '  Divine  History.'  These 
are  no  better,  and  no  worse,  than  the  verses  of 
'  Nova  Solyma,'  or  of  Latinists  generally  of  the 
period.  Here  are  two  samples  : 
DE  SOCRATE. 

Rem  tibi  Socratici  possunt  ostendere  mores ; 
Dum  Schola  sermones  et  dare  verba  solet. 

AD  SCEPTICUM. 

Qui  se  scire  nihil,  quid  agat  nescire  fatetur : 
Qui  neque  scit,  nee  agit,  Sceptice,  qualis  erit  ? 

1  The  signs  used  in  London's  Catalogue  show  that  the  book 
was  published  not  later  than  1650,  but  that  is  all.  No  indication 
of  size  is  given. 
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The  missing  paraphrases  would  doubtless  furnish 
parallel  examples  of  the  very  varied  metres  for  which 
'  Nova  Solyma '  is  conspicuous,  but  could  not  add 
material  weight  to  the  evidence  of  Gott's  author- 
ship. 

STEPHEN  K.  JONES. 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  LETTERS 
i,  j,  u  AND  v  IN  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY  PRINTING. 


E  can  regard  with  equanimity  the 
statement  in  Watt's  '  Bibliotheca  Brit- 
annica  ' l  that  Louis  Elzevier,  '  who 
printed  at  Leyden  from  1595  to  1616, 
.  .  .  was  the  first  who  made  the  dis- 
tinction of  u  from  v  and  i  from  j  ;  which  was  shortly 
after  followed  by  the  introduction  of  U  and  J  among 
the  capitals,  by  Lazarus  Zetner  of  Strasburg,  in 
1619';  for  the  work  of  Watt,  excellent  as  it  was 
in  its  own  day,  has  in  many  points  long  ago  been 
superseded.  When,  however,  we  find  this  state- 
ment cited  in  the  New  English  Dictionary,2  ap- 
parently as  the  latest  and  most  authoritative  diChim 
on  the  subjecl,  we  may  naturally  feel  some  surprise, 
even  though  the  citation  is  accompanied  by 
evidence  which  shows  that  it  cannot  be  accepted 
as  a  true  presentation  of  the  case.  And  yet  if  we 
were  asked  to  what  work  of  more  recent  date  we 
would  refer  an  enquirer  who  had  noticed  that  the 
use  of  these  letters  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  very  different  from  what  it  is  now, 
and  who  wished  to  know  how  and  when  the 
change  came  about,  we  might  be  hard  put  to  it 

1  Vol.  i.,  p.  3363.  2  In  the  article  on  the  letter  j. 
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for  an  answer.  There  are  notes  on  the  subject 
here  and  there ;  Herbert  has  several  in  his  edition 
of  Ames's  'Typographical  Antiquities';  but,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  last  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  question  at  all  fully  was  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  a  '  Dissertation  sur  le  terns 
auquel  les  imprimeurs  ont  introduit  1'J  6c  TV  con- 
sonnes,'  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  '  Continuation 
des  Memoires  de  Litterature  et  d'Histoire '  of 
P.  Desmolets,  vol.  vii.1  This  article,  though  a 
good  piece  of  work  within  the  limits  which  it 
prescribes,  naturally  says  nothing  about  what  is  of 
most  interest  to  us,  namely,  the  history  of  these 
letters  in  England. 

To  deal  with  the  subject  exhaustively  would,  of 
course,  require  much  time  and  the  systematic  ex- 
amination of  a  large  number  of  books;  for,  with 
the  exception  of  Herbert,  few  bibliographers — at 
least  of  those  who  have  dealt  with  sixteenth  century 
printing — seem  to  have  been  interested  in  the 
letters  and  characters  themselves,  or  to  have  noticed 
peculiarities  in  their  use.  An  exhaustive  treatment 
is,  however,  far  from  my  intention.  I  wish  merely 
to  bring  together  a  few  more  or  less  disconnected 
notes  bearing  upon  the  matter.  They  will  at  least 
show  that  Watt  was  grievously  in  error. 

It  is  well  known  that  until  the  sixteenth  century 
i  and  j  were,  as  a  general  rule,  regarded  as  merely 

1  The  article  is  said  to  be  by  Philibert  Papillon,  see  Goujet, 
*  Bibliotheque  Frangoise,'  1741,  etc.,  vol.  i.,  p.  43.  The  'Con- 
tinuation des  Memoires'  appeared  in  1726-31,  but  I  have  only 
seen  what  I  presume  is  a  reprint,  in  which  vol.  vii.  is  dated  1749. 
In  this  the  article,  which  is  not  signed,  occupies  pp.  217-29. 
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two  forms  of  the  same  letter,  the  like  being  the 
case  with  u  and  v.  Such  differentiation  as  there 
was  in  their  use  was  merely  a  matter  of  calligraphy  ; 
either  letter  of  the  pair  could  stand  equally  well  for 
a  vowel  sound  or  for  a  consonant.  Indeed  the 
complete  separation  of  the  letters  is  of  quite  recent 
date,  for  until  the  last  century  was  well  advanced, 
the  i-  and  j-words  were  arranged  together  in  dic- 
tionaries, as  were  also  those  beginning  with  u  and 
v.  The  particular  point  which  I  wish  to  discuss 
is  the  change  which  took  place  between  about 
1520  and  1 630,'  by  which  j  and  v  from  being 
merely  graphic  variants  of  i  and  u  came  to  repre- 
sent different  sounds,  the  change,  in  short,  by 
which  it  came  about  that  the  Latin  words  which 
in  1 500  were  commonly  written  c  inijcere '  and 
4vua'  had  by  1650  taken  the  forms  '  injicere '  and 
c  uva.'  The  fortunes  of  the  two  pairs  of  letters  in 
question  were  not  identical,  but  were  sufficiently 
similar  to  allow  of  their  being  treated  together. 
The  slight  gain  in  clearness  which  might  result 
from  taking  each  pair  separately  seems  to  be  out- 
weighed by  the  tediousness  of  narrating  a  great 
part  of  their  story — a  dull  one  at  best — twice  over. 

The  practice  of  the  earliest  printers,  which  they 
presumably  took  over  from  the  scribes  of  their  time 
and  country,  with  regard  to  the  letters  under  dis- 
cussion was  as  follows : 

( i )  There  was  an  upper-case  letter  approximating 

1  According  to  information  kindly  given  by  Mr.  Robert  Steele 
the  modern  use  of  these  letters  in  English  Proclamations  dates 
from  September,  1637,  and  this  may  be  taken  as  marking  their 
final  triumph. — ED. 
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in  shape  in  Gothic  founts  rather  to  the  modern  J 
than  to  I,  but  serving  indifferently  for  either. 

(2)  An  upper-case  letter  approximating  in  shape 
in  Gothic  founts  to  U,  and  serving  for  U  and  V. 

(3)  A  lower-case  i,  serving  for  both  i  and  j. 

(4)  A  lower-case  j,  used  for  the  second  of  two 
i's  in  words  like  '  perij,'  and  in  Roman  numerals 
as  c  viij.' 

(5)  A  lower-case  u,  serving  for  both  u  and  v, 
but  only  used  medially  or  finally. 

(6)  A  lower-case  v,  serving  for  both  u  and  v, 
but  only  used  initially. 

There  were  no  doubt  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule :  it  has  been  stated  that  certain  of  the  German 
printers  used  j  for  the  consonantal  sound  of  i  from 
the  earliest  times,1  and  the  two  letters  were  dis- 
tinguished in  Spanish  printing2:  but  the  practice 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  German,  Dutch,  and 
English  printers  until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  in  general  as  stated — in  the  case  of 
black-letter  printing  almost  invariably. 

In  books  printed  in  the  roman  character  there 
is,  however,  from  its  first  introduction,  some  fluc- 
tuation in  usage.  Not  indeed  in  the  majuscules, 
for  the  roman  I  and  V  served  precisely  the  same 
double  purpose  as  the  black-letter  $  and  ffil,  but  in 
the  lower-case  letters,  where  u  seems  to  have  tres- 

1  See  N.  E.  D.,  art.  j.     I  have  not  come  across  these  printers, 
but  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  statement. 

2  Thus,  in  books  printed  by  Friedrich  Biel  at  Burgos  in  1485-7 
we  find  mejor,  trabajos,  viejo,  etc.     In  Spanish  the  letter  j  stood, 
as  it  does  now,  for  a  guttural  aspirate.     It  is  said  to  occur  as  dis- 
tincl  from  i  in  Catalan   MSS.  of  the  fourteenth  century  ('  Grand 
Encyclopedic,'  1887,  etc.,  art.  j). 
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passed  to  some  extent  on  the  province  of  its  com- 
panion v.  Thus  in  the  first  book  printed  in  Italy, 
the  '  Laclantius '  of  1465,  we  find  u  instead  of  v 
initially  in  such  words  as  '  uita,'  '  uero,'  and  '  unus,' 
where  in  Germany  printers  would  have  spelled 
'  vita,1  '  vero,' '  vnus.'  Indeed,  neither]  nor  v  seems 
to  be  employed  in  the  book  at  all.1  This  practice 
of  using  u  initially  seems  to  have  been  followed  by 
the  majority  of  the  Italian  printers ;  Jenson,  for 
example,  in  his  roman  type  seems  not  to  employ 
v  at  all,  save  in  the  roman  numerals.  In  his 
black-letter  work  he,  however,  followed  the  German 
practice,  though  with  some  irregularity,  probably 
due  to  the  compositors'  knowledge  of  both  systems. 
The  Italian  use  of  u  soon  spread  outside  that 
country,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  very 
commonly  followed  by  those  printers  who  printed 
chiefly  in  roman  type,  especially  at  Basel  and 
Paris,  while  in  North  Germany,  Holland,  and 
England,  the  older  system  of  using  v  as  the  initial 
letter  was  generally  adhered  to,  both  in  roman 
type  and  in  black  letter. 

So  far,  the  letters  of  each  pair  have  been  regarded 
as  differing  merely  in  form ;  the  use  is  purely  a 
matter  of  appearance :  but  even  in  Roman  times 
it  had  been  noticed  that  the  letter  u  or  v,  which- 
ever form  it  took,  represented  two  different  sounds, 
the  same  thing  being  true  of  i,  though  of  course 
in  neither  case  was  the  pair  of  sounds  the  same 
as  it  was  at  the  period  with  which  we  are  now 
dealing.  Probably  in  all  ages  attempts  have 

1  Even  in  Roman  numerals  we  have  u,  as  '  lu,'  4  xuii,'  etc. 
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been  made  by  enthusiasts  to  cause  the  written 
language  to  represent  with  greater  accuracy  the 
spoken  sounds,  but  the  only  early  one  which 
seems  to  have  met  with  even  temporary  success 
is  that  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  who  proposed 
to  use  the  digamma  in  such  words  as  '  servus ' 
and  '  vulgus.'1 

It  is  indeed  not  until  well  on  in  the  sixteenth 
century  that  we  find  any  serious  and  sustained 
effort  to  discriminate  in  writing  between  the  two 
sounds  represented  by  each  pair  of  the  letters  under 
discussion.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
the  first  printed  books  in  which  the  differentiation 
is  observed  were  the  works  of  the  Italian  poet 
Giangiorgio  Trissino  (1478-1550),  who  attempted 
to  introduce  a  reformed  method  of  spelling  of  which 
this  innovation  is  a  part.  Trissino's  '  Epistola  de 
la  vita  che  dee  tenere  una  Donna  vedova,'  printed 
by  Lodovico  de  gli  Arrighi  Vicentino  and  Lautitio 
Perugino  at  Rome  in  1 524,  has  the  modern  use  of  u 
and  v  throughout,  both  in  lower-case  and  majuscules, 
besides  certain  other  new  letters  with  which  we 
need  not  concern  ourselves,  but  does  not  distinguish 
i  and  j.  The  like  is  true  of  two  other  small  works 
of  Trissino,  issued  by  the  same  printers  in  the  same 
year,  but  an  undated  pamphlet  apparently  first 
printed  to  accompany  these  books,  namely  the 
'  Epistola  de  le  Lettere  Nuovamente  aggiunte  ne  la 
Lingua  Italiana,'  further  distinguishes  the  conso- 

1  See  Quintillian,  '  Inst.  Orat.'  i.  4.  8,  and  the  commentators 
thereon.  The  letters  of  Chilperic,  often  referred  to  in  conjunction 
with  those  of  Claudius,  do  not  seem  to  have  included  a  v  or  j 
(Greg.  Turon.,  *  Hist.  Franc.,'  v.  45). 
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nantal  sound  of  j.1  The  j  is,  however,  used  much 
less  frequently  than  in  the  author's  later  work. 
Trissino  had  also  devised  a  kind  of  sloping  line  to 
serve  as  a  majuscule  J,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
example  of  its  use. 

The  '  Epistola '  was  reprinted  by  Tolomeo 
Janiculo  da  Bressa  in  1529.  A  preface  informs 
us  that  much  criticism  had  already  been  directed 
against  the  new  letters,  and  the  writer  complains 
that  excellent  as  the  system  is,  the  critics  '  con  la 
invidiosa  nebula  de  la  loro  eloquenzia  hanno  quasi 
adombrato  la  incredibile  utilita  di  essa.'2 

From  1524  to  1548  at  least  Janiculo  printed  a 
number  of  works  in  the  new  spelling.  Most,  how- 
ever, if  not  all,  were  either  by  or  connected  with 
Trissino,  and  it  is  not  clear  that  the  innovation  had 
much  success.  The  attitude  of  the  majority  to- 
wards it  is  exemplified  by  the  republication  in  1583 
of  Trissino's  translation  of  Dante's  *  De  Vulgari 
Eloquentia,'  c  di  nuovo  ristampato,  e  dalle  lettere 
al  nostro  idioma  strane  purgato.'3 

At  about  the  time  when  Trissino  was  attempt- 
ing to  introduce  his  new  letters  in  Italy,  were 
beginning  in  France  those  spelling  controversies 
which  occupied  so  much  of  the  attention  of  the 

1  In  such  words  as  *  ajuto.'    The  sound  indicated  is  of  course  the 
true  consonantal  sound  of  i,  as  in  '  Hallelujah,'  not  the  sound 
usually  associated  with  j  in  English. 

2  I  do  not  follow  Janiculo's  spelling  in  all  its  details. 

3  It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  Trissino's  scheme  of  spelling 
reform  was  both  simple  and  valuable.     It  distinguished  between 
close  and  open  e  and  o,  and  between  the  dz  and  ts  pronunciation  of 
z — things  which  have  worried  all  who  have  ever  tried  to  learn 
Italian  since. 
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learned  world  throughout  the  century.  Curiously 
enough,  however,  in  the  earlier  writings  on  the 
subject,  though  the  double  value  of  the  letters 
under  discussion  was  of  course  recognized,  the  idea 
of  making  use  of  v  and  j  to  represent  the  consonants 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  suggested.  For  ex- 
ample, the  work  of  J.  du  Bois,  written  under  the 
name  of  'Jacobi  Sylvii  Ambiani  in  Linguam 
Gallicam  Isagoge/  1531,  distinguishes  the  con- 
sonantal sounds  as  i-  and  u-,  as  in  ci-e,'  '  Au-ril,' 
'  receu-oir,'  but  Du  Bois  does  not  seem  to  intend 
the  hyphen  to  be  used  in  ordinary  script ;  it  is 
no  more  than  a  diacritic  for  scientific  purposes. 
Similarly  the  leader  of  one  of  the  most  important 
schools  of  spelling  reform,  Louis  Meigret,  in  his 
'Traite  touchant  .  .  .  Tescriture  Fran9-oise,'  1545,' 
recognizes  that  i  and  u  each  represents  two  dis- 
tinct sounds,  and  would  have  them  differentiated. 
He  approves  Claudius*  idea  of  writing  'une^ren- 
versee '  for  the  consonantal  sound  of  u,  but  the 
obvious  idea  of  using  a  v  does  not  occur  to  him. 
In  this  work  he  keeps  to  the  old  practice  as  regards 
both  u  and  i. 

In  a  later  book,  however,  e  Le  trette  de  la  Gram- 
mere  Francoeze,'  I55O,2  though  he  still  follows  the 
old  practice  of  using  v  always  initially  and  u  always 
medially,  we  find  a  change  as  regards  i.  He  now 
writes  i  for  the  vowel  and  j  for  the  consonant 

1  There  was  an  earlier  edition  in  1542,  which  I  have  not  seen. 

2  It  is  interesting   to   note   that  this  was  printed   at   Paris   by 
C.  Wechel,  whose  successor  Andreas  Wechel  was,  as  we  shall  see, 
the  printer  who  had  most  to  do  with  bringing  about  the  change  in 
practice. 
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according  to  the  modern  practice,  having  cje,' 
c  ajouter,'  etc.  Either  he  or  his  printer,  however, 
found  it  somewhat  difficult  always  to  remember 
the  new  letter,  and  we  often  find  an  i  used  instead. 
Exactly  the  same  rule,  u  and  v  according  to  the  old 
fashion,  i  and  j  according  to  the  new,  is  to  be  found 
in  another  work  published  in  the  same  year,  the 
e  Dialogue  de  1'Ortografe  e  Prononciation  Francoese' 
of  Jacques  Peletier  du  Mans,  where  we  have  'je,' 
'  majeste,'  '  deja,'  etc.,  but  in  this  work  the  use  is 
somewhat  more  consistent. 

In  most  of  the  works  of  the  spelling  reformers 
the  changes  proposed  had  been  too  numerous  and 
elaborate,  and  had  given  to  the  print  too  great  an 
air  of  oddity  and  extravagance  for  them  to  have 
much  chance  of  success ;  but  this  cannot  be  said 
of  the  next  work  which  we  need  notice,  the  '  Gram- 
matica '  of  Pierre  de  la  Ramee,  or  Ramus,  first 
published  in  1559.  Though  its  author  was  later 
to  propose  most  thorough-going  reforms  in  the 
spelling  of  French,  in  this  Latin  grammar  there 
were  no  departures  from  the  current  orthography 
save  as  regards  the  i  and  u,  and  the  intrinsic  im- 
portance of  the  work  was  sufficient  easily  to  out- 
weigh any  slight  strangeness  which  there  might  be 
in  the  use  of  these  letters.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  authority  of  the  writer  and  that  of  the  printing- 
house  of  Wechel  at  Paris  and  Frankfurt,  from 
which  this  and  many  of  Ramus's  other  works 
issued,  should  together  lead  to  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  the  new  method. 

Of  the  first  edition  of  the  c  Grammatica '  I  have 
been  unable  to  see  a  copy,  but  so  far  as  regards  the 
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matters  with  which  we  are  now  dealing,  it  is  said 
to  be  identical  with  the  third,  published  in  1560 
by  Andreas  Wechel  at  Paris.  In  this  we  have  not 
only  the  modern  use  of  i  and  j,  u  and  v  throughout, 
but  a  majuscule  J  and  U  l  of  approximately  modern 
form.  Indeed  the  only  departure  from  the  practice 
of  to-day  seems  to  be  in  the  case  of  the  italic  v. 
Wechel  uses  the  ordinary  curled  italic  v  for  the 
consonantal  sound  initially,  but  probably  disliking 
the  appearance  of  the  letter  within  a  word,  he 
substituted  a  roman  v  medially.  He  had  no  italic 
majuscule  I,  but  used  a  roman  letter  instead. 

The  reform,  although  as  we  have  seen  earlier 
attempts  towards  it  had  been  made,  was  at  the 
time  and  generally  afterwards  associated  with  the 
name  of  Ramus,2  the  letters  j  and  v  being  even 
called  'consonnes  Ramistes,'3  but  Ramus  himself 
does  not  seem  to  have  claimed  to  be  the  inventor 
of  the  new  system.  Indeed  his  references  to  the 
matter,  which  are  somewhat  vague,  point  rather  to 
Andreas  Wechel,  or  some  other  printer,  as  the 
originator  of  the  modern  usage.  Ramus  does  not 
indeed  name  him,  but  in  his  French  grammar  of 
1562  he  says  with  reference  to  the  letter  v,  'nous 
avons  mis  en  latin  vau  suivant  Tautorite  de  Varron 

1  The  majuscule  U  employed  by  Wechel  and  other  sixteenth- 
century  printers  resembles  in  form  our  u,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  I 
think,  incorrect  to  regard  it  as  being  merely  a  lower-case  u  of  a 
larger  fount.    When  it  is  possible  to  compare  a  majuscule  U  with  a 
true  lower-case  u  of  the  same  size,  the  letters  will  usually  be  found 
to  differ  slightly,  the  majuscule  being  as  a  rule  somewhat  broader. 

2  See,  for  example,  the  'Monumentum'  of  Freigius  [c.  1585], 
p.  24. 

3  *  Nouv.  Biog.  Gcnerale,'  art.  Ramus. 
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et  de  nos  imprimeurs.  La  raison  en  est  semblable 
en  notre  langue/ l  and  in  his  '  Scholae  in  liberates 
artes,'  1578,  col.  29,!.  36,  he  says:  '  Typographi 
vero  nonnulli  tacito  consensu  figuram  vav  consonae 
hanc  v  nempe,  pro  digamma  illo  Aeolico  indux- 
erunt.'  Both  these  passages  seem  to  attribute  the 
change  to  the  printers,  but  before  1562,  at  any  rate, 
no  printer  in  northern  Europe  seems  regularly  to 
have  adopted  the  modern  usage  as  regards  v,  nor 
does  Wechel  himself  seem  to  have  followed  it  in 
work  earlier  than  Ramus'  own  c  Grammatical2 
The  problem  should  be  easily  solved  by  those 
familiar  with  foreign  printed  books  of  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  it  is  on  the  whole  of 
little  importance,  for  whether  or  no  Ramus  was  the 
instigator  of  the  change,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  the 
weight  of  his  name  and  the  facl:  that  the  new  system 
was  from  1560  onwards  regularly  adhered  to  in  his 
works  which  gave  it  its  whole  chance  of  success. 

We  need  not  follow  the  further  progress  of  the 
change  in  continental  printing.  At  first  it  is  found 
chiefly  in  the  works  of  Ramus  and  his  followers, 
and  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  made  any  great  pro- 
gress until  towards  the  close  of  the  century.  From 
about  1620  it  seems  to  have  become  the  usual 
thing,  but  books  may  be  found  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  which  the 
old  practice  is  followed. 

1  '  Gramere,'  p.  24.     I  do  not  follow  Ramus1  reformed  spelling. 

2  The  two   books  by  Ramus  which  Wechel  printed  at  Paris 
shortly  before  the  '  Grammatical  namely,  the  '  Ciceronianus '  in 
1557,  and  the  *  Liber  de  Moribus  Veterum  Gallorum,'  1559,  both 
conform  throughout  to  the  old  practice  as  regards  the  letters  under 
discussion. 
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When  we  turn  to  the  use  by  English  printers  of 
the  letters  under  discussion  we  find  a  perplexing 
story.  There  seem  to  have  been  several  attempts 
to  introduce  the  modern  usage,  and  before  1600  a 
good  many  books  had  appeared  in  which  it  was 
followed,  but  they  are  the  work  of  a  number  of 
different  printers,  and  seem  to  have  little  connec- 
tion one  with  another.  We  cannot  point  to  any 
particular  men  as  a6tive  promoters  of  the  new 
system,  and  even  those  printing  houses  from  which 
were  issued  several  works  in  which  the  letters  in 
question  had  their  modern  values,  seem  generally 
to  have  returned  again  to  the  old  practice.  The 
reform,  though  one  would  think  it  ought  to  have 
attracted  some  attention,  seems  to  have  passed 
almost  unnoticed,  and  there  is,  so  far  as  I  have 
seen,  no  single  contemporary  reference  in  any 
printer's  preface  or  elsewhere  to  the  change  of 
style.  We  are,  in  facl:  left  without  other  informa- 
tion about  it  than  can  be  derived  from  the  books 
themselves. 

Long  ago  Herbert  remarked  that  J.  Banister's 
'History  of  Man/  printed  by  John  Day  in  1578, 
was  the  first  book  wherein  he  had  seen  the  v  and  j 
'  properly  used/ l  and  I  cannot  learn  that  an  earlier 
English  example  of  the  new  practice  has  been  found 
since.  In  this  work  we  have  on  the  title-page 
'objurges,'  '  PrivilegioJ  '  May  statist  and  the  modern 
usage  is  similarly  followed  in  some  Latin  quotations 
in  the  preliminary  matter,  and  in  a  Latin  letter  on 
*iv,  in  such  words  as  '  Invidia/  'livor,'  c  ut,'  etc. 
In  the  work  itself,  however,  the  old  use  is  retained 
1  Ames,  *  Typog.  Antiq.,'  ed.  Herbert,  664  note. 
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both  in  the  English    and   in   such   Latin  words  as 
occur  in  it,  e.g.,,  '  vena  caua.' 

In  the  '  History  of  Man  '  no  italic  v  or  j  was 
used,  but  in  another  book  printed  in  the  same  year, 
also  by  John  Day,  the  '  Catechismus  parvus  pueris 
primum  Latine  qui  ediscatur,  proponendus  in 
scholis,'  we  have,  according  to  Herbert,1  the  lower- 
case letters  i  and  j,  u  and  v,  employed  according  to 
the  modern  usage  both  in  roman  fand  italic.  It 
was,  however,  impossible,  for  want  of  the  necessary 
type,  to  carry  out  the  same  rule  in  the  majuscules  in 
which  the  Creed,  Commandments,  etc.,  are  printed, 
and  a  lower  case  j  or  u  are  consequently  substituted 
for  the  upper-case  letters.  In  one  respecT;  the 
printer  adhered  to  the  older  custom,  for  he  has 
6  Filijs,'  '  Officijs/  etc.  A  similar  system  seems  to 
have  been  followed  in  a  third  book  printed  by  Day, 
namely,  the  '  Christ  Jesus  Triumphant '  of  1 579. 
Herbert2  has  a  note  upon  this  work,  from  which  if 
might  be  inferred  that  Day  had  now  a  majuscule  J, 
but  his  language  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  I  have 
not  been  able  to  see  a  copy  of  the  book. 

The  other  productions  of  Day's  press  both  at  this 
time  and  later  seem  all  to  have  followed  the  older 
practice  as  regards  the  letters  in  question,  and  we 
next  meet  with  the  modern  usage  in  the  work  of 
Henry  Middleton.  In  the  years  1575-9  Andreas 
Wechel  had  printed  at  Frankfurt  a  Latin  Old 
Testament  in  four  parts,  translated  from  the 
Hebrew  and  annotated  by  Emmanuel  Tremellius 
and  F.  Junius.  In  this  work  he  had  throughout 

1  Ames,  Typog.  Antiq.,'  ed.  Herbert,  p.  665. 

2  op.  «/.,  p.  668. 
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conformed  to  the  same  rules  with  regard  to  j  and  v 
as  he  had  followed  in  the  'Grammatica'  of  Ramus.1 
This  Old  Testament  was  reprinted  in  England  by 
Henry  Middleton  in  1579-80,  and  a  New  Testa- 
ment, also  by  Tremellius,  was  printed  to  range  with 
it  by  Vautrollier.  In  Middleton's  part  we  find  the 
modern  use  of  lower-case  v  and  j  throughout,  both 
in  roman  and  italic,  and  we  also  find  a  majuscule  J  and 
U  in  the  roman  founts  in  which  the  text  and  notes 
are  printed.  There  is  no  italic  C7,  a  roman  U  being 
used  instead.  For  the  italic  J  the  J  is  used.2  The 
New  Testament,  printed  by  Vautrollier,  follows  the 
old  practice,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  words  in 
the  preliminary  matter.  Possibly  this  was  printed 
by  Middleton,  whose  device  appears  on  the  title- 
page  of  this  part  as  of  the  others.  The  whole  work 
was  reprinted  in  1581  ;  again,  the  Old  Testament, 
by  Middleton,  follows  the  modern  usage,  the  New 
Testament,  by  Vautrollier,  the  old  one.  The  same  is 
the  case  with  the  edition  of  1585,  save  that  in  this 
the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  the  Old,  is  printed  by 
Middleton.  In  the  first  few  pages  of  this  New  Testa- 
ment the  printer  seems  to  have  made  an  attempt  to 
follow  the  modern  style,  but  it  is  soon  abandoned, 
and  Vautrollier's  text  is  followed  letter  for  letter. 
The  fourth  English  edition  of  the  work,  however, 
printed  by  G.  Bishop,  R.  Newbery,  and  R.  Barker, 
in  1592-3,  follows  the  new  practice  throughout. 

1  He  seems  only  to  have  had  italic  majuscules  of  U  and  J  in  one 
fount,  a  large  one  used  in  the  preface  to  the  second  part  of  the 
book.     Elsewhere  roman  majuscules  are  used  instead. 

2  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Greg  for  calling  my  attention  to 
Middleton's  practice  in  this  Bible. 
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Though  we  cannot  give  Middleton  any  par- 
ticular credit  for  originality,  as  he  was  but  follow- 
ing his  copy  letter  for  letter,  he  seems  at  any  rate 
to  have  introduced  the  majuscule  U  and  J  into  this 
country — unless,  indeed,  the  latter  had  been  used 
by  Day  before — and  to  that  extent  may  be  regarded 
as  a  pioneer.  He  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have 
made  as  much  use  of  the  new  letters  as  we  might 
have  expected  and  in  most  of  his  later  work  he 
reverts  to  the  old  system.  I  have  indeed  only  come 
across  two  later  works  of  his  in  which  the  modern 
practice  is  followed,  namely,  the  '  Epistola  de  Dia- 
leclica  P.  Rami'  of  William  Temple  in  1582,  and 
the  '  Animadversiones  in  Dialecticam  P.  Rami'  of 
J.  Piscator,i583.  These  had,  of  course,  a  special  claim 
on  the  new  method  as  being  concerned  with  Ramus, 
and  we  find  it  also  followed  in  the  '  P.  Rami  Dialec- 
ticae  Libri  Duo,  Scholiis  G.  Tempelli  Illustrati,' 
printed  at  Cambridge  by  T.  Thomas  in  15 84.' 

The  next  printers  to  take  up  the  reform  seem  to 
have  been  Ninian  Newton  and  Arnold  Hatfield, 
who  in  1584  printed  two  works  for  John  Wight, 
namely,  Edmund  Bunny's  e  Sceptre  of  Judah,'  and 
the  same  writer's  edition  of  R.  Parsons'  c  Book  of 
Christian  Exercise,'  together  with  his  own  'Treatise 
of  Pacification.'  Both  these  works,  so  far  as  the 
lower-case  letters  are  concerned,  follow  the  modern 

1  In  the  Latin-English  Dictionary  which  Thomas  compiled  there 
is  some  attempt  to  discriminate  between  u  and  v,  and  sometimes  be- 
tween i  and  j,at  any  rate  in  the  editions  of  1592  and  1596,  printed 
by  Legate.  I  have  not  seen  that  which  Thomas  himself  printed. 
His  'Grammatice  Latine  .  .  .  liber  secundus,'  1587,  may  perhaps 
also  follow  the  modern  style,  see  title  in  '  Typog.  Antiq.,'  ed. 
Herbert,  p.  1418. 
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practice,  but  the  printers  evidently  had  no  J  or  U. 
In  another  edition  of  the  c  Book  of  Christian  Exer- 
cise/ printed  for  Wight  by  J.  Jackson  and  E.  Bolli- 
fant  in  1586,  i  and  j,  u  and  v,  are,  according  to 
Herbert,  c  properly  used '  in  the  roman,  but  not  in 
the  italic.  This  edition  I  have  not  seen. 

Probably  from  this  time  onwards  there  was  year 
by  year  a  small  production  of  books  in  which  the 
rules  of  Ramus  or  Wechel  were  conformed  to,  but 
the  next  examples  that  I  have  seen  date  from  three 
years  later.  They  are  the  work  of  Jackson  and 
Bollifant  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  already  printed 
in  this  style.  The  first  is  Richard  Bancroft's 
'Sermon'  of  9th  February,  1588-9,  printed  soon 
after  the  date  of  preaching,  by  E.  B.,  presumably 
Bollifant,  for  G.  Seton.  In  this  work  the  modern 
usage  is  followed  throughout  in  lower  case,  but 
there  is  again  no  J  or  U.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  second  edition  of  La  Primaudaye's  '  French 
Academy,'  translated  by  T.  B.,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  this  year  by  G.  Bishop,  without  printer's 
name.  The  earlier  edition  (1586),  printed  by 
Bollifant,  had  followed  the  old  practice  throughout. 

A  third  book  published  in  1589  is  J.  Lea's 
'  Answer  to  the  Untruths  published  and  printed  in 
Spain  in  glory  of  their  supposed  victory,'  printed 
by  J.Jackson  for  T.  Cadman.  Jackson  had  still  no 
italic  y,  and  used  roman  instead,  but  otherwise  in 
the  lower  case  he  followed  the  modern  practice 
exactly.  Apart  from  the  edition  of  Parsons' '  Book 
of  Christian  Exercise,'  1586,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  the  modern  system  in  any  other  work  from 
Jackson's  press. 
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In  this  same  year  1589  were  published  a  group 
of  Puritan  pamphlets  belonging  to  the  Marprelate 
controversy,  some  being  printed  on  the  famous 
secret  press,  and  others  by  Waldegrave  at  RocheDe 
or  Edinburgh.  In  four  of  these,  namely,  Penry's 
'  View  of  Public  Wants,'  '  Some  in  his  Colours,' 
and  the  'Appellation/  and  Martin  Senior's  'Just 
Censure  of  Martin  Junior,  we  find  j  used  as  it  now 
is,  e.g.  '  Majestic,'  '  subjects,'  'just,  etc.,  but  v  and 
u  according  to  the  old  usage — a  strange  departure 
from  the  practice  of  other  printers  of  the  time,  who 
seem  invariably  to  have  treated  j  and  v  alike  in  this 
respect.  The  other  tracts  of  the  group  conform  in 
all  respects  to  the  old  rule,  and  we  may  perhaps 
suppose  that  this  use  of  j  was  the  freak  of  some 
particular  compositor,  though  there  is  some  diffi- 
culty in  reconciling  the  assumed  dates  and  places  of 
printing  of  the  four  tracts  with  their  having  been 
all  set  up  by  the  same  man. 

From  1 589  there  seems  to  be  a  gap  of  some  years 
before  a  fresh  attempt  was  made  by  any  London 
printer  to  bring  about  the  reform.  The  only 
London  works  which  I  have  met  with  between 
this  date  and  the  end  of  the  century  in  which  the 
new  style  is  followed  are  the  Latin  Bible  already 
mentioned  and  the  third  edition  of  La  Primaudaye's 
'French  Academy,'  1594.  In  this  the  roman  v 
and  j,  U  and  J,  are  used  as  at  present,  but  roman  j 
and  J  are  substituted  for  italic  ones.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, as  an  instance  of  the  little  headway  which 
the  reform  was  making  at  this  time,  that  in  the 
second  part  of  the  '  French  Academy,'  published 
together  with  the  third  edition  of  the  first  part,  the 
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old  practice  is  adhered  to,  as  it  is  also  in  the  case 
of  the  third  part  published  in  1601. 

While,  however,  the  old  praftice  seems  to  have 
had  the  upper  hand  in  London,  a  curious  modifica- 
tion of  the  new  was  being  tried  at  Oxford.  In  the 
year  1587  Joseph  Barnes  had  there  printed  an 
edition  of  the  '  Sum  of  Christian  Religion '  of 
Z.  Ursinus,  in  which  the  old  system  was  followed 
throughout.  In  reprinting  this  work,  however, 
in  1589,  he  introduced  a  curious  variation  in  the 
use  of  v.  He  still  kept  it  in  all  cases  as  an  initial 
letter,  printing  '  vs/  'vntil/  etc.,  but  medially  used 
either  u  or  v  according  as  the  letter  represents  a 
vowel  or  a  consonant :  thus  we  have  '  vniustly/ 
c  avoid/  '  even/  etc.  In  the  case  of  i  he  follows 
the  old  praftice. 

In  the  next  year  he  took  a  further  step  forward, 
for  in  his  '  Libellus  Rogeri  Baconi  .  .  .  de  retard- 
andis  seneftutis  accidentibus/  1590,  we  find  j 
used  according  to  the  modern  fashion  in  such 
words  as  'ejus'  and  'injicere/  though  he  still  retains 
the  old  '  alijs/  'judicijs/  etc.  As  regards  u  and  v, 
the  same  mixture  of  systems  is  followed  as  in  the 
6  Sum  of  Christian  Religion/  1589,  and  we  have 
'  movere/  '  vnus/  etc.  Barnes  did  not  use  his 
new  system  in  many  English  books,  nor  in  by 
any  means  all  of  his  Latin  ones,  though  he  did 
not  entirely  abandon  it.  We  find  it  later  at 
London  in  the  work  of  Valentine  Symmes,  who 
in  1605  followed  it  in  two  books,  'The  School  of 
Slovenry/  a  translation  of  Dedekind's  '  Grobianus/ 
and  the  '  Treatise  of  Speftres/  translated  from 
P.  le  Loyer.  Symmes  prints,  for  example,  'vse/ 
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'abuse,'  'advise.'  With  regard  to  i  he  seems  to 
follow  the  old  practice,  though  occasionally  a  j 
appears.  Save  in  the  work  of  Barnes  and  Symmes 
I  have  come  across  no  other  instances  of  this  in- 
sistance  on  the  initial  v.1 

The  only  other  work  which  I  need  mention  lies 
indeed  somewhat  outside  the  limit  of  date  fixed, 
but  is  important  as  being — so  far  at  least  as  I  can 
learn — the  first  folio  volume  in  English  to  employ 
the  new  method,  namely,  Philemon  Holland's  trans- 
lation of  Plutarch's  *  Moralia,'  printed  in  1603  by 
Arnold  Hatfield.  In  this  we  find  the  modern 
practice  followed  throughout,  at  first,  it  is  true, 
with  a  certain  number  of  accidental  lapses,  but 
towards  the  end  with  great  consistency.  In  the 
final  portion  of  the  book  we  have  majuscule  I  and 
J  regularly  distinguished  both  in  roman  and  italics. 
The  roman  majuscule  U  is  used  in  most  sizes  of  type 
except  the  largest,  but  the  printer  seems  to  have 
had  no  italic  £7,  nor  had  he  in  the  type  in  which 
the  text  is  printed  an  italic^'. 

After  this  date  the  new  practice  seems  to  have 
spread  more  and  more,  though  it  was  not  until 
about  1630  that  it  became  the  normal  one.  A 
reprint  of  an  earlier  work  published  after  that  date 
will  generally  substitute  the  modern  usage  for  the 
old,  though  there  are  still  exceptions.  Sometimes 
the  two  spellings  are  mixed,  as  they  are  in  Hey- 

1  Certain  spellings  in  the  description  of  the  verses  <  In  Catilinarias 
proditiones  ac  proditores  domesticos,'  1586,  given  in  the  typo- 
graphical Antiquities,'  suggest  that  this  work  may  offer  an  earlier 
example  of  Barnes's  mixed  style  as  regards  u  and  v  ;  but  I  have  not 
seen  a  copy  of  the  book,  and  in  such  points  as  this  the  most  accurate 
transcribers  are  likely  to  err. 

I.  S 
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wood's  '  Pleasant  Dialogues  and  Drammas/  1637, 
where  we  find  'alive/  giue/  '  grieves/  'deuours/ 
and  the  like,  at  first  used  indiscriminately,  though 
as  the  book  proceeds  the  modern  practice  gets  the 
upper  hand.  In  respect  of  the  majuscules  the  old 
spelling  is  retained  throughout.  Such  mixtures 
are  common  at  the  date. 

There  are  several  subsidiary  points  in  the  history 
of  these  letters  which  seem  to  call  for  investigation, 
but  this  paper  is  long  enough  already,  and  in  any 
case  I  fear  that  I  could  do  little  more  than  propound 
queries  for  others  to  solve.  One  would  like,  for 
example,  to  know  when  j  and  v  first  came  to  be 
admitted  into  the  alphabet  as  separate  and  distinct 
letters,  and  how  they  came  to  have  the  names  by 
which  they  are  at  present  known.  As  regards  the 
latter  point,  the  evidence  of  rimes  and  puns  shows 
clearly  that  in  the  Elizabethan  period  the  letter  V 
was  called  '  you/  and  the  fact  that  J  often  stands 
for  the  pronoun  I  seems  to  indicate  that  our  present 
name  for  the  vowel  symbol  served  alike  for  both 
letters.1  Some  interesting  remarks  bearing  upon 
the  subject  are  to  be  found  in  A.  Hume's  '  Ortho- 
graphy and  Congruity  of  the  British  Tongue/ 
written  c.  1620,  where,  speaking  of  the  letters 
under  discussion  he  says  : 


1  See  Gascoigne's  *  Council  to  B.  Withipoll '  (<  Works/  ed. 
Hazlitt,  i.,  376),  where  *  three  double  Fs9  rimes  with  'stewes.' 
Also  Day's  *  Humour  out  of  Breath/  1608,  G  2  (IV.,  iii.) : 
1  Assistance].  How  now?  who  calls?  Hort\ensio~\.  Why  saucie 
knaue  tis  J.  Ass.  You,  what  you  ?  Hort.  A  single  V^  I  came  in 
double,  but  I  thanke  them,  they  are  gone  out,  and  left  me  here  a 
single —  Ass.  Foole,  and  so  I  leaue  you/ 
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4  Heerfoer,  for  distinctiones  of  both  sound  and  symbol, 
I  wold  commend  the  symbol  and  name  of  i  and  u  to  the 
vowel  sound ;  as,  indifferent,  unthankful ;  the  symbols  of 
j  and  v  to  the  latin  consonants,  and  their  names  to  be  jod 
and  vau;1  as,  vain  jestes;  and  the  symboles  y  and  w  to 
our  English  soundes,  and  their  names  to  be  ye  and  we, 
or  yod  and  wau  ;  as,  yonder,  wel,  yallow,  wool.' a 

Elsewhere,  in  reference  to  the  teaching  of  the 
alphabet  in  schools,  he  remarks : 

c  I  would  wish  ...  the  masters  teaching  their  puples 
to  ...  name  w  not  double  u,  nor  v  single  u,  as  now 
they  doe ;  but  the  last  vau  or  ve,  and  the  first  wau  or  we ; 
and  j,  for  difference  of  the  voual  i,  written  with  a  long  tail, 
I  wold  wish  to  be  called  jod  or  je.'3 

From  these  passages  it  seems  clear  that  the 
modern  names  for  these  letters  had  not  yet  come 
into  use.  Whether  Hume  himself  had  anything 
to  do  with  their  introduction  I  cannot  say. 

R.   B.   McKERRow. 


1  The    Hebrew  names  by    which   Ramus  and    other   spelling 
reformers  generally  referred  to  them;  cf.  Ramus,  'Grammatics 
libri  quatuor,'  1560,  pp.  9,  10. 

2  Hume's  'Orthography,'  etc.,  ed.  Wheatley  (E.E.T»S.),  p.  13. 

3  op.  cit.y  p.  1 6. 
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,OMAIN  HOLLAND'S  'Jean-Chris- 
tophe '  is  drawing  to  an  end.  '  Les 
Amies,'  the  first  volume  of  the  con- 
cluding part,  which  bears  the  general 
title  '  La  fin  du  Voyage,'  is  now  avail- 
able, and  two  more  volumes  will  complete  the 
whole.  The  subject  of  c  Les  Amies  '  is  love,  lovers, 
and  love-making.  Neither  Jean-Christophe  nor  his 
friend  Olivier  are  at  their  best  as  lovers,  and  none 
of  the  various  ladies  concerned  are  particularly 
attractive.  But  although  neither  the  main  theme 
nor  the  progress  of  Jean-Christophe's  adventures  is 
as  interesting  here  as  in  the  former  volumes,  the 
deep  thought  and  the  pregnant  reflections  are  as 
striking  as  ever.  In  a  book  dealing  chiefly  with 
love,  women  naturally  occupy  a  large  place,  and 
Holland,  as  might  be  expeded,  says  much  that  is 
both  sympathetic  and  suggestive  about  their  rela- 
tions to  men  and  their  present  position  in  society. 
The  following  passage  is,  I  think,  worth  quoting 
in  full : 

c  Combien  la  femme  est  seule !  Hors  1'enfant,  rien  ne 
la  tient ;  et  1'enfant  ne  suffit  pas  a  la  tenir  toujours :  car 
lorsqu'elle  est  vraiment  femme,  et  non  pas  seulement 
femelle,  lorsqu'elle  a  une  dme  riche  et  une  vie  exigeante, 
elle  est  faite  pour  tant  de  choses,  qu'elle  ne  peut  accomplir 
seule,  si  on  ne  lui  vient  en  aide. 
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L'homme  est  beaucoup  moins  seul,  meme  quand  il  Test 
le  plus :  son  monologue  suffit  a  peupler  son  desert ;  et 
quand  il  est  seul  a  deux,  il  s'en  accommode  mieux,  car  il 
le  remarque  moins,  il  monologue  toujours.  Et  il  ne  se 
doute  pas  que  le  son  de  cette  voix  qui  continue  imperturb- 
ablement  de  se  parler  dans  le  desert,  rend  le  silence  plus 
terrible  et  le  desert  plus  atroce  pour  celle  qui  est  aupres 
de  lui  et  pour  qui  toute  parole  est  morte  que  1'amour  ne 
vivifie  point.  II  ne  le  remarque  pas ;  il  n'a  pas  mis  sur 
Tamour,  comme  la  femme,  sa  vie  entiere  comme  en  jeu : 
sa  vie  est  ailleurs  occupe.  Qui  occupera  la  vie  de  la 
femme  et  son  desir  immense,  ces  millions  de  forces 
ardentes  et  genereuses  qui  depuis  quarante  siecles  que 
durent  I'humanite  se  brulcnt  inutiles,  offertes  en  holo- 
causte  a  deux  seules  idoles :  1'amour  ephemere,  et  la 
maternite,  cette  sublime  duperie,  qui  est  refusee  a  des 
milliers  d'entre  les  femmes,  et  ne  remplit  jamais  que 
quelques  annees  de  la  vie  des  autres?' 

Rolland  believes  that  women  at  the  present 
moment  are  too  free,  and  yet  not  free  enough,  and 
that  therein  lies  the  trouble.  More  free,  they  would 
seek  ties,  and  find  in  them  pleasure  and  security. 
Less  free,  they  would  resign  themselves  to  ties  that 
they  knew  they  could  not  break,  and  by  so  doing 
suffer  less.  But  the  worst  thing  in  the  world  is 
to  have  ties  which  do  not  bind  you,  and  duties 
from  which  you  can  free  yourself.  Rolland  believes 
that  democracy  spells  irresponsibility,  and  although 
it  is,  perhaps,  putting  the  case  rather  strongly,  the 
point  deserves  consideration.  He  makes  some 
acute  observations  on  the  lot  of  the  woman  who  is 
forced  to  earn  her  living  and  to  live  alone,  and  is 
thus  condemned  to  solitude  without  obtaining  any 
of  its  benefits. 
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No  conclusion  is  reached,  except  that  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  be  a  woman  satisfactorily  than  it 
is  to  be  a  man.  A  man  can  absorb  himself  in 
some  intellectual  passion,  or  in  some  activity. 
Only  seldom  can  a  woman  do  that  without  suffer- 
ing. Life,  indeed,  is  not  a  simple  matter  for  any 
of  us,  but  Rolland  believes  that  if  men  and  women 
would  think  a  little  less  of  themselves,  and  a  little 
more  of  each  other,  the  solution  of  the  problem 
would  be  brought  nearer. 

Christophers  liaison  with  a  great  actress  calls  forth 
some  excellent  remarks  on  the  art  of  the  stage. 
Rolland  characterises  it  as  the  most  perfect  of  the 
arts,  the  '  instrument  tragique  du  reve  humain/ 
compares  it  to  fresco-painting,  art  in  its  place,  and 
therefore  the  human  art  par  excellence^  because  it  is 
the  living  art.  In  much  contemporary  art  Rolland 
finds  that  the  veil  is  torn  aside  from  all  the  mysteries 
of  the  heart,  and  that  three  is  only  too  often  a  lack 
of  modesty  and  a  lack  of  taste.  Jean-Christophe 
dreamed  dreams  of  remedying  this  deplorable  con- 
dition, at  least  in  music,  and  projected  a  '  Sinfonia 
Domestica '  very  different  from  that  ot  Richard 
Strauss.  He  would  not  attempt 

f  a  decrire  ni  des  personnages,  ni  des  actions,  mais  a  dire 
des  emotions,  qui  fussent  connues  de  chacun,  et  ou  chacun 
ptit  trouver  un  echo  de  son  ame  propre,  peut-etre  un 
reconfort.' 

The  first  movement  would  express  *  le  grave  et 
naif  bonheur  d'un  jeune  couple  amoureux,  sa  tendre 
sensualite,  sa  confiance  dans  Tavenir,  sa  joie  et  ses 
espoirs.'  The  second  movement  would  be  a  lament 
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for  the  death  of  a  child,  but  there  would  be  nothing 
realistic  in  it,  no  individual  figures : 

*  il  n'y  avait  qu'une  grande  misere, — la  votre,  la  miennc, 
celle  de  tout  nomme,  en  face  d'un  malheur  qui  est  ou  qui 
peut  etre  le  lot  de  tous.  L'ame  atterree  par  ce  deuil  se 
relevait  peu  a  peu  par  un  douloureux  effort,  pour  offrir  sa 
soufFrance  en  sacrifice  a  Dieu.' 

There  is  a  fine  appreciative  passage  on  Dickens, 
whom  one  of  the  women  characters  eagerly  reads 
in  a  French  translation.  Rolland  hits  the  nail  on 
the  head  when  he  says,  '  les  gens  d'aujourd'hui  qui 
lisent  vite  et  mal  ne  savent  plus  la  force  merveil- 
,leuse  qui  rayonne  des  beaux  livres  que  Ton  boit 
lentement.'  It  is  difficult  nowadays  to  persuade 
anyone  to  read  long  books, — I  have  heard  young 
people  offer  one  phrase  of  criticism  on  such  works 
as  '  Childe  Harold/  and  the  novels  of  Scott  and 
Dickens — their  length  ! 

Mme.  Tinayre's  latest  novel,  e  L'Ombre  de 
1' Amour/  might  have  had  for  a  motto  '  Pity  is 
akin  to  love/  Love  may  conceivably  be  born  of 
pity,  or  pity  of  love,  but  here  pity  would  seem  to 
be  a  substitute  for  love,  and  so  inevitably  spells 
disaster.  A  woman  out  of  pity  gives  herself  to 
the  consumptive  hero  on  his  death-bed,  and  a 
girl  for  a  similar  reason,  a  girl  of  deep  religious 
conviction  and  feeling,  reclaims,  as  she  thinks, 
a  brutal  poacher.  He,  however,  ruins  her,  his 
physical  strength  making  resistance  on  the  girl's 
part  futile,  and  when  she  finds  she  is  to  become  a 
mother,  she  drowns  herself.  Mme.  Tinayre  does 
not,  of  course,  put  the  facts  baldly  in  this  fashion. 
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She  wraps  them  round  with  much  art,  and  much 
beautiful  writing.  But  notwithstanding  the  great 
literary  charm  of  the  book,  the  characters  and  their 
actions  do  not  carry  conviction.  A  woman  who, 
like  Denise,  had  reached  her  twenty-eighth  year, 
brought  up  by  her  father,  a  sceptic,  a  doctor,  a 
man  of  scientific  attainment  and  great  common 
sense,  would  not  have  been  likely  to  act  towards 
Jean  as  she  did.  She  would  have  realized  that  Jean 
was  only  in  love  with  her  because  no  other  younger 
or  more  attractive  woman  was  at  hand,  and  because 
her  admirable  nursing  made  her  indispensable  to 
him.  Perhaps  it  is  only  the  exceptional  woman 
who  is  a  good  judge  of  her  admirers,  and  Denise 
in  allowing  herself  to  be  moved  *  par  cette  adora- 
tion perpetuelle  qui  la  suit  et  1'enveloppe '  was 
only  acting  after  her  kind.  But  I  suspect  Mme. 
Tinayre  means  Denise  to  be  an  exceptional  woman. 
Maybe  the  point  is  not  worth  discussion,  and  in 
the  hands  of  a  less  accomplished  writer  would 
attract  no  attention.  But  the  invalid  hero  is  not 
a  type  to  be  encouraged,  and  the  similarity  of  a 
scene  in  this  book  with  one  in  a  novel  of  Zola,  and 
in  a  German  novel  less  known  to  fame,  make  me 
ask  myself  once  again  whether  such  abnormal  types 
should  form  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  our  novels. 

The  book  contains  some  admirable  descriptions 
of  village  customs  and  superstitions,  which  seem  to 
linger  longer  in  France  than  in  England,  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  perhaps,  accounting 
somewhat  for  the  fact. 

A  little  book  entitled  '  Le  livre  d'Heures,'  by 
M.  H.  Jorys,  gave  me  a  couple  of  hours'  pure 
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enjoyment.  There  is  no  story  to  speak  of,  no 
profound  thought,  perhaps,  but  the  great  charm  of 
the  style  and  the  fine  point  of  the  wit  are  inimit- 
able. It  reminds  me  of  the  best  conversation  of 
cultivated  French  men  and  women.  The  hero  is 
a  middle-aged  student  who  loses  his  eyesight,  and 
the  heroine,  a  young  woman,  is  a  student,  too,  in  a 
sort  of  dilettante  way.  The  two  fall  in  love,  and  in 
the  process  talk  about  everything  that  affects  human 
beings.  The  delicate  handling  of  the  situations, 
and  of  the  phases  of  feeling  is  masterly. 

Pierre  Mille's  volume  of  short  stories  '  La  Biche 
Ecrasee  '  proves  that  the  art  of  which  Maupassant 
is  perhaps  the  finest  exponent,  is  still  alive  in 
France.  The  stories  are  not  all  pleasant,  neither 
are  some  of  them  suitable  reading  for  the  young, 
but  for  artistic  skill,  for  sustained  interest,  for 
psychological  exposition  in  brief  compass,  they  are 
admirable.  The  story  that  gives  the  volume  its 
title,  with  its  frank  cynicism  relieved  by  one  touch 
of  pathos,  is  sufficiently  striking,  but  the  best  is  a 
tale  entitled  '  Le  Secret,'  in  which  a  husband  and 
wife  each  discover  separately  that  their  baby  is  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  then  hating  to  hurt  each  other,  and 
each  thinking  that  the  other  has  not  found  out 
the  calamity,  keep  silence  about  it.  One  day  an 
accident  reveals  what  they  each  have  known  so 
long.  The  relief  at  the  discovery,  and  the  various 
conditions  of  mind  previous  to  it,  are  most  skilfully 
depicted. 

4Le  Chateau  de  la  Belle-au-Bois  Dormant,'  by 
Pierre  Loti,  is  likewise  a  volume  of  short  stories, 
or  rather  sketches,  chiefly  reminiscent  of  Loti's 
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childhood  and  youth.  He  cannot  reconcile  himself 
to  the  progress  of  time,  and  is  for  ever  lamenting 
the  time  that  is  past  and  gone.  The  mood  natur- 
ally induces  melancholy  in  the  reader,  and  some- 
times even  somnolence.  Even  though  he  may  be 
middle-aged,  Loti  can  do  better  than  this,  and  we 
refuse  to  believe  that,  as  he  hints  in  his  preface,  it 
is  to  be  his  last  production. 

In  '  Quellen  im  Sande,'  by  C.  G.  Reuling,  we 
have  a  German  novel  of  reasonable  length.  The 
theme  is  akin  to  that  of  Goethe's  '  Wahlverwandt- 
schaften.'  The  portrait  of  the  egoistical  professor 
who  domineers  over  his  wife,  is  most  cleverly 
drawn.  He  actually  saves  himself  and  his  little 
boy  by  means  of  a  raft  of  his  own  fashioning  during 
a  terrible  flood,  coolly  leaving  his  wife  behind  in 
the  almost  submerged  house,  since  the  raft  would 
not  hold  three  persons,  promising  to  return  for  her 
later.  And  he  does  this  from  no  desire  to  be  rid 
of  his  wife,  of  whom  he  is  very  fondj  but  because 
he  really  thinks  she  is  the  least  important  of  the 
three.  She  is  rescued  by  a  friend,  a  man  with 
whom  she  afterwards  falls  in  love,  and  she  deter- 
mines to  divorce  her  husband.  But  she  gives  up 
the  notion  before  any  harm  is  done  for  the  sake  of 
her  little  boy,  and  consents  to  go  on  with  her  old 
life.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  two  wives  in  the 
story  care  more  for  their  children  than  for  husband 
or  lover:  in  the  one  case  it  made  for  the  right,  but 
in  the  other  the  mother's  persistent  love  for  her 
dead  children  brought  ruin  to  her  husband.  The 
description  of  the  flood  is  admirable ;  but  the 
episodes  of  Berlin  life  are  poor  and  crude. 
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Clara  Viebig  has  again  published  a  volume  of 
short  stories  dealing  with  village  life  in  the  Eifel 
district.  There  are  seven  stories  in  the  volume, 
which  is  entitled  '  Die  heilige  Einfalt.'  They  are 
for  the  most  part  tragedies,  in  which  pity  plays  a 
bigger  part  than  terror,  for  the  pathos  lies  in  the 
belief  in  good  that  is  ingrain  in  many  simple 
hearts.  Although  we  become  interested  in  the 
psychology  of  these  simple  souls  and  say,  as  we 
read,  *  Oh,  the  pity  of  it ! '  we  cannot  help  feeling 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  not  all  the  truth,  and 
that  there  must  be  a  brighter  side  to  village  life, 
even  in  the  Eifel.  The  literary  skill  and  beautiful 
style  of  the  tales  is  indisputable. 

The  most  important  recent  work  in  French 
belle-lettres  is  Jules  Lemaitre's  c  Fenelon.'  It  is  a 
difficult  book  to  describe,  and  it  lacks  something 
of  the  charm  of  his  '  Rousseau  *  or  '  Racine.' 
Lemaitre  states  that  the  lectures  on  Rousseau  led 
him  to  those  on  Fenelon.  Indeed,  he  puts  Fenelon, 
Rousseau,  and  Chateaubriand  together  as  a  spiritual 
dynasty,  c  une  dynastic  de  reveurs,  d'inquiets,  et 
d'inventeurs.'  Fenelon,  M.  Lemaitre  declares,  is 
not  easy  to  know,  and  cannot  be  summed  up  in  a 
formula.  Everyone  must  admit  that  he  was  an 
infinitely  attractive  man,  for  no  one  was  perhaps 
more  ardently  and  faithfully  loved,  and  his  friends 
were  certainly  of  the  elect  of  the  earth.  The  con- 
clusion reached  is  that  Fenelon  was  before  all  a 
mystic,  but,  like  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  and  St. 
Theresa,  c  un  mystique  actif.'  Such  combination 
of  the  contemplative  with  the  administrative  power, 
of  the  passive  with  the  active,  so  to  speak,  is  rare. 
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Perhaps  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  book  are 
those  dealing  with  Mme.  Guyon  and  with  quietism. 
The  account  of  what  quietism  exactly  is  and  means, 
is  excellent.  In  the  desire  to  confess  himself,  as  in 
his  views  on  education,  Fenelon  was  a  forerunner 
of  Rousseau,  while  in  subordinating  reason  to 
feeling,  he  presages  Chateaubriand.  It  is  the  light 
thus  thrown  on  literary  evolution  that  makes  the 
work  of  these  French  critics  so  valuable. 

Foreigners  continue  their  studies  of  English 
writers.  I  need  not  more  than  mention  here 
Feuillerat's  book  on  'John  Lyly,'  for  since  it  is 
published  in  England,  it  has  gained  general  notice 
in  the  press.  Paul  Gallimard  who  is  engaged  in  a 
study  of  the  genius  of  Keats,  and  of  the  literary 
movement  of  England  between  1800  and  1820  has 
iust  issued  a  complete  translation  of  Keats's  poems. 
It  is  always  difficult  to  judge  the  quality  of  a  trans- 
lation of  a  poet  one  knows  and  greatly  loves,  but 
M.  Gallimard's  version  proves  him  to  be  a  careful 
student,  and  to  possess  the  right  feeling  for  the 
beauty  of  Keats's  poetry. 

But  more  interesting  is  Maeterlinck's  prose  trans- 
lation of  and  introduction  to  Macbeth.  Of  the 
former  I  will  again  say  nothing,  but  that  it  may 
serve  for  those  who  know  no  English.  The  intro- 
duction, however,  is  a  suggestive  piece  of  criticism. 
Maeterlinck  feels  deeply  the  wonder  of  the  language 
of  the  play,  its  fine  imagery,  and  the  deep  hidden 
springs  of  thought  that  lie  beneath  the  spoken 
words.  It  is  not  the  external,  but  the  internal  that 
interests :  the  crime  is  no  more,  he  finds,  than  an 
occasion  or  pretext ;  its  committal  brings  to  the 
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surface  a  life  born  of  depths  that  no  less  terrible 
aft  would  have  penetrated.  Maeterlinck's  point  of 
view  here  as  everywhere  is  that  of  the  mystic. 
But  he  expresses  a  great  truth  about  Shakespeare's 
characters,  one  that  all  lovers  and  students  of  the 
great  dramatist  hold,  when  he  writes,  c  on  croit  les 
connaitre,  mais  ils  demeurent  toujours  inattendus.' 
I  quote  his  general  summing  up  in  full : 

'  Apres  avoir  parcouru  ce  qui  survit,  marque  de  1'appro- 
bation  des  siecles,  dans  tous  les  theatres  que  connaissent 
les  litteratures, — exceptant  seulement  celui  de  Shakespeare 
me'me, — qui  oserait  signaler uneoeuvre  dramatiquequi  egale 
les  trois  premiers  actes  de  Macbeth?  On  lira  dans  Cor- 
neille  et  Racine  des  scenes  plus  touchantes,  plus  nobles, 
plus  hero'iques  ou  plus  harmonieuses  ;  et  chez  les  tragiques 
grecs,  plus  pures  et  plus  grandioses.  Peut-etre  me'me  en 
rencontrera-t-on  deux  ou  trois,  parmi  les  contemporains 
du  poete, — Webster,  Beaumont  et  Fletcher  et  John  Ford, 
— ou  la  situation  est  plus  apre  encore  et  plus  poignante. 
On  en  trouvera  sans  doute,  chez  Goethe  et  chez  nos 
modernes,  qui  sont  plus  savamment  conduites  et  ou  les 
pens6es,  en  tant  que  pensees  pures,  sont  plus  vastes  et 
plus  elevees.  Mais  nulle  part  on  ne  decouvrira  trois  actes 
dont  la  substance  tragique  soit  aussi  dense,  aussi  sombre- 
ment  plantureuse,  aussi  naturellement  profonde ;  ou,  tout 
en  demeurant  aussi  simple,  aussi  journaliere,  en  apparence 
elle  soit  cependant  d'une  qualite  poetique  aussi  haute, 
aussi  ardente,  aussi  pr£cieuse.  Nulle  part  on  ne  con- 
templera  un  groupe  humain,  entour6  de  son  atmosphere 
propre,  qui  prolonge  dans  les  mots,  dans  le  livre  et  sur  la 
scene,  son  existence  effrayante  et  secrete,  a  la  fa9on  de  ce 
groupe-ci.  Voila  le  grand  mystere  et  la  merveille  de 
Macbeth/ 

A  delightful  study  of  fairies  in  the  literature  of 
all  lands,  from  Merlin  and  the  Breton  Cycle  down 
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to  Hans  Andersen,  may  be  found  in  Mme.  Lucie 
Felix-Faure  Goyau's  'La  vie  et  la  mort  des  fees: 
Essai  d'histoire  litteraire.'  The  author  gives  a 
great  extension  to  the  term  '  fairy  ' : 

4  Si  je  m'attache  au  symbole  des  fees,  c'est  pour  ce 
qu'il  renferme,  de  psychologic  humaine  et  specialement 
feminine,  c'est  pour  les  reflets  de  verite  que,  comme  un 
miroir  imparfait,  nous  renvoie  cette  fiction.  N'y  a-t-il 
pas  des  £tres  humains  dont  1'existence,  egalement,  est  une 
fiction  ?  Des  £tres  dont  Tame  n'habite  que  le  monde  du 
paraitre,  et  qui  ne  reservent  rien  pour  celui  de  l'£tre  ? ' 

English  literature  plays  a  large  part.  There  is  a 
chapter  on  Spenser,  in  which  the  Faery  Queen  is 
characterised  as  'la  feerie  polemique,'  and  on  Shake- 
speare, where  it  is  said  that  nothing  is  more  in- 
dividual than  'la  feerie  Shakespearienne.'  The 
'  fairies  '  in  Keats,  Shelley,  and  Tennyson  are  treated 
in  much  detail.  The  subject:  certainly  gains  from 
the  lightness  of  touch  that  belongs  essentially  to  a 
woman  of  taste  and  cultivation.  Mme.  Goyau's 
study  is  full  of  suggestion.  She  appeals  more  to 
the  human  element  in  her  subject  than  to  its  folk- 
lore or  scientific  aspect:.  And  as  would  seem 
inevitable  in  these  modern  days  of  material  storm 
and  stress,  she  ends  on  a  note  of  melancholy. 

4  Ce  monde  n'appartient  plus  aux  fees ;  n'ayant  aucune 
prise  sur  lui,  elles  sont  reduites  a  1'ignorer.  Aussi  c'est 
en  vain  qu'elles  pleurent  et  se  rejouissent :  rien  n'est 
grand,  sinon  ce  qui  vient  de  1'ame  pour  aller  &  1'dme.' 

The  new  book  by  Jean-Edouard  Spenle  on 
'  Rahel  Mme.  Varnhagen  von  Ense '  is  somewhat 
of  a  disappointment.  It  purports  to  be  the  history 
of  a  '  salon  romantique  en  Allemagne,'  and  to  some 
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extent  it  is.  But  Rand's  fascinating  personality  is 
over-weighted  by  the  mass  of  not  very  well  digested 
detail  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  Is  it  indeed 
ever  possible  to  reproduce  the  spirit  of  these  salons, 
dependent  as  they  were  for  their  very  existence  on 
the  charm  and  personality  of  an  individual  ?  And 
of  Rahel's  personality  it  has  been  said  that  it  was 
incomparable,  and  to  it  are  applied  her  own  words, 
'  unique  au  monde,  autant  que  la  plus  grande  des 
merveilles.'  The  book  is  certainly  full  of  informa- 
tion, even  it  it  lacks  the  literary  touch  that  gives 
life  to  such  studies. 

To  some  extent  Maspero's  new  book,  *  Ruines 
et  Paysages  d'Egypte,'  may  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
panion volume  to  his  'Causeries  d'Egypte,'  published 
in  1908.  The  later  volume  deals  more  with  the 
aspect  of  modern  Egypt.  He  notes  in  his  voyages 
up  and  down  the  Nile  the  changes,  progress  or 
decay  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  various  places  he 
passes.  In  many  ways  these  impressions  of  modern 
Egypt  help  to  the  right  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  ancient  Egypt.  Maspero  describes 
in  delightful  fashion  how  some  of  the  scenes  that 
pass  before  him  might  have  walked  out  of  the 
paintings  in  the  tombs,  and  shows  how  all  the 
modern  civilization  in  the  world  cannot  stamp  out 
the  old  Egypt.  It  is  the  case  of  the  trained  ob- 
server pointing  out  a  thousand  things  the  ordinary 
man  would  pass  by.  Most  attractive  is  it  to  have 
such  places  as  Siout,  Rodah,  Keneh,  Denderah, 
Esneh,  Edfou,  Assouan,  Louxor,  and  Philae  de- 
scribed both  in  their  modern  aspect,  and  in  relation 
to  their  ancient  history  and  monuments. 
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A  pamphlet  by  Jocza  Savits  (formerly  director 
of  the  Shakespeare  Theatre  in  Munich)  on  c  Das 
Natur-Theater '  contains  much  that  is  interesting. 
It  is  an  essay  on  the  particular  advantages  of  the 
open-air  theatre,  with  special  references  to  those  of 
Thale,  in  the  Harz,  and  of  Hertenstein,  near 
Lucerne.  It  is  shown  that  all  dramatic  perform- 
ances began  in  the  open  air,  and  that  in  Germany, 
in  comparatively  modern  days,  Klopstock  and 
Goethe  favoured  them.  It  is  not  possible  to  state 
here  all  the  arguments  brought  forward  by  Herr 
Savits  in  support  of  open-air  performances,  but  one 
interesting  piece  of  psychology  may  well  be  men- 
tioned. He  declares  that  it  is  a  much  better  thing 
that  the  spectators  of  a  drama  should  be  able  to  see 
each  other,  and  so  note  the  effect  of  the  play  on 
the  audience,  as  is  of  course  impossible  in  the 
darkened  auditoriums  that  now  prevail.  He  be- 
lieves that  thereby  the  dramatic  enjoyment,  pleasure 
in  the  tragic  and  delight  in  the  comic,  are  enhanced 
and  strengthened,  and  that  at  the  climax  of  the  play 
there  is  brought  about  a  momentary  ideal  condition 
of  equality  and  fraternity  among  the  spectators. 
Whether  this  is  true  or  not  I  cannot  undertake  to 
say,  but  some  of  us  are  seriously  disturbed  by  the 
darkness  of  our  modern  theatres,  a  darkness  that  is 
fast  extending  from  the  auditorium  to  the  stage 
itself,  where  often  through  a  whole  act  it  is  im- 
possible to  distinguish  the  faces  or  gestures  of  the 
actors,  or  to  see  where  they  are  on  the  stage. 

I  should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  students 
to  an  admirable  series  of  French  critical  editions  of 
poets  and  prose-writers  now  being  issued  under  the 
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auspices  of  the  '  Societe  des  Textes  frar^ais 
modernes.'  For  the  small  annual  subscription  of 
ten  francs  members  receive  the  volumes  as  they 
appear.  They  are  edited  by  distinguished  scholars 
who  cast  their  net  widely,  for  the  volumes  I  have 
seen  extend  from  '  Maitre  Pathelin '  to  Senancour. 
Sixteenth  century  poets,  most  often  so  difficult  to 
obtain  either  in  contemporary  or  modern  editions, 
are  especially  dealt  with.  Joachim  du  Bellay  and 
Antoine  Heroet  are  already  published,  and  a 
complete  edition  of  Ronsard  with  a  good  text  is 
promised. 

I  have  also  received  a  specimen  of  the  books 
issued  by  the  'Deutsche  Dichter-Gedachtnis- 
Stiftung.'  This  is  a  society  whose  object  is  to 
issue  at  a  low  price  reprints  of  carefully  chosen 
works  of  German  literature  so  as  to  spread  a  know- 
ledge of  the  best  books  among  the  people.  Dr. 
Ernst  Schultze,  who  is  evidently  a  reader  of  '  THE 
LIBRARY,'  has  sent  me  a  volume  containing  a  story 
by  Paul  Heyse.  It  costs  fourpence,  it  is  of  136 
pages,  beautifully  printed  on  good  paper  with  a 
frontispiece  by  Ernst  Liebermann — admirable  black 
and  white  work,  it  goes  without  saying- — a  portrait 
of  the  author,  and  an  excellent  two-page  introduc- 
tion by  Adalbert  Meinhardt.  For  a  small  subscrip- 
tion, beginning  as  low  as  two  shillings  a  year, 
members  of  the  society  receive  the  publications, 
which  include  examples  by  many  modern  German 
writers  whose  works  are  expensive  to  purchase  in 
the  ordinary  way.  Some  of  the  smaller  Free 
Libraries,  and  certainly  school  libraries  in  this 
country,  wishing  to  collect  good  German  books, 

I.  T 
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may  find  such  volumes  useful.  They  are  chosen 
by  a  committee  of  distinguished  literary  men,  and 
so  an  English  librarian  whose  knowledge  of  German 
is  slight,  need  have  no  fears  in  putting  them  on 
his  shelves. 


The  following  recently  published  books  deserve 
attention  : — 

Amities  de  Reine.  Par  Jacques  de  la  Faye. 
With  a  preface  by  the  Marquis  de  Segur. 

A  chronicle  of  the  private  life  of  Marie  Antoinette  with  a  few 
excursions  into  the  domain  of  her  political  life.  It  contains  some 
new  material. 

Savants  et  Ecrivains.     Par  H.  Poincare. 

Essays  chiefly  on  men  of  science,  Lord  Kelvin  among  them, 
with  the  author*s  *  discours  de  reception '  at  the  French  Academy 
on  the  poet  Sully  Prudhomme. 

Les  Idees  de  Stendhal.     Par  Jean  Melia. 

A  complement  to  the  same  author's  'La  vie  amoureuse  de 
Stendhal,'  and  a  minute  study  of  Stendhal's  *  Beylisme,'  i.e.  his 
belief  that  happiness  consists  in  an  exadT:  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances of  fadls. 

Bibliographic  Critique  et  raisonnee  des  Ana  fran- 
$ais  et  etrangers.  Par  A.  F.  Aude. 

There  are  brief  notes  on  the  volumes,  some  of  which  are  very 
rare  and  curious. 

Le  Theatre  des  Poetes,  1850-1910.  Par  J. 
Ernest-Charles. 

A  short  history  of  the  poetic  drama  in  France  during  the  past 
sixty  years.  It  begins  with  Ponsard  and  Augier  and  ends  with 
Rostand.  *  L'humanit6  vient  d'elle-me'me  se  rafraichir  &  cette 
source  fransaise,  car  elle  est  douce,  elle  est  pure,  et  elle  est  vivifiante.' 
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Agrippa  d'Aubigne\     Par  S.  Rocheblave. 

A  volume  of  the  series  *  Les  grands  6crivains  francais.'  An  ex- 
cellent account  of  a  man  who  was  'un  poete  e*pico-lyrique,  un 
historien  moraliste  et  politique,  un  romancier  satirique,'  one  of  the 
most  fertile  writers  of  his  time,  and  thus  most  difficult  to  classify. 

Le  marquis  de  Bievre,  sa  vie,  ses  calembours, 
ses  comedies.  1747-89.  Par  Comte  Gabriel 
Mareschal  de  Bievre. 

A  biography  that  adds  something  to  the  picture  of  a  vanished 
society.  Bievre  was  one  of  those  *  gentilshommes  lettr£s,  spirituels 
et  frondeurs,  qui,  les  yeux  band6s,  couraient  &  la  Revolution.' 

L'Amiral  D'Estaing.    1729-94.    Par  M.  Calmon- 
Maison. 
A  full  and  careful  biography. 

Der  Junge  de  Spinoza.  Leben  und  Werdegang 
im  Lichte  der  Weltphilosophie.  Von  Stanislaus 
von  Dunin-Borkowski  S.  J. 

Treats  of  Spinoza's  life  up  to  1656,  the  year  of  his  expulsion 
from  the  synagogue.  A  second  volume  will  follow  entitled  *  Die 
Reife.' 

Anthologie  des  Prosateurs  Fran9ais  contempo- 
rains  (1850  a  nos  jours),  Par  Georges  Pellissier. 
Les  Romanciers. 

The  first  volume  of  a  new  series  most  excellently  edited  with  a 
brief  general  introduction,  and  a  brief  biographical,  bibliographical, 
and  critical  note  to  each  author  selected  from  Victor  Hugo  to 
Mme.  de  Noailles.  It  will  be  followed  by  two  more  volumes 
dealing  in  similar  fashion  with  prose  writers  in  other  departments 
of  literature, 

Nouvelles  Pages  anthologiques.  Par  G.  Walch. 
Vol.  I. 

A  selection  excellently  edited  from  the  works  of  minor  nine- 
teenth century  poets. 

ELIZABETH  LEE. 
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II. 

HE  collections  of  Sir  John  Williams 
described  in  the  last  number  of '  THE 
LIBRARY  '  form  the  foundation  of  the 
Library,  and  he  will  always  be  reckoned 
its  first  and  greatest  benefactor.  The 
transfer  of  his  books  and  manuscripts  to  the  tem- 
porary building  was  speedily  followed  by  other  con- 
tributions, large  and  small,  from  a  great  many 
sources.  The  aggregate  for  the  year  and  a  half 
since  operations  commenced  is  considerable,  and 
shows  that  the  need  for  such  a  library  in  Wales  is 
recognized,  and  that  it  carries  the  goodwill  not 
only  of  the  people  of  Wales,  but  also  of  a  large 
number  of  people,  institutions,  and  public  bodies 
outside  the  principality.  Celtic  scholars,  and  those 
engaged  in  Celtic  studies  in  Europe  and  America, 
have  received  with  satisfaction  the  news  that  a 
Library  has  been  founded  whose  first  care  will  be 
the  collection  and  preservation  of  everything  re- 
lating to  the  Celtic  peoples  and  languages,  and 
many  of  them  have  sent  their  own  writings,  and 
such  other  things  as  they  could  spare,  to  fill  up 
gaps  in  the  Library.  Such  contributions  are  espe- 
cially welcome.  Celtic  literature  is  issued  from  so 
many  centres  in  Great  Britain,  Brittany,  France, 
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Germany,  and  America,  that  there  is  difficulty  in 
finding  out  what  has  been  published.  The  volun- 
tary gifts,  accompanied  by  pleasant  words  of  greet- 
ing from  abroad,  have  been  very  gratifying  to  the 
Council  of  the  Library.  Nor  have  people  and  in- 
stitutions at  home  been  behindhand.  Help  has 
been  received  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
not  only  from  those  interested  in  Celtic  studies,  but 
also  from  others,  encouraged,  no  doubt,  by  the 
splendid  way  in  which  the  Welsh  people  have 
shown  their  earnestness  by  giving  money  and 
books. 

The  aim  of  the  Library  may  be  briefly,  though 
imperfectly,  summed  up  as  follows,  viz. : 

I.  That  it  shall  offer  to  the  people  residing  in 
Wales  opportunities  for  study  and   research  in  all 
departments  of  knowledge  similar  to  those  afforded 
by  other  national  libraries.     It  will  collect,  there- 
fore, books  on  all  subjects,  in  English   and  other 
languages. 

II.  That  it  shall  colled  all  the  works  of  Welsh- 
men and  Welshwomen  of  all  ages  ;  everything  about 
Wales,  and  the  Welsh  people  at  home  and  abroad  ; 
and  books  in  all  the  Celtic  languages  (Welsh,  Gaelic, 
Manx,  Breton,  and  Cornish),  and  all  books  dealing 
with  Celtic  matters. 

This  programme,  as  will  readily  be  seen,  falls 
naturally  into  two  divisions,  the  encouragement  of 
higher  studies  in  Wales,  and  the  formation  of  a 
special  library  for  Celtic  studies. 

The  organization  of  the  Library  is  necessarily 
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not  complete,  but  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  the  scheme 
comprises  five  departments,  viz. : 

I.  Manuscripts. 

Local  Manuscript  Records. 

II.  Printed  Books : 

(a)  Main  Library ; 

(b)  Celtic  Books  and  Journals  ; 

(c)  Newspapers  and  Periodicals  published 

in  Wales. 

III.  Prints  and  Drawings,  Maps,  etc. 

IV.  Music. 

V.  Documents. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  refer  a  little  more  fully  to 
the  several  departments. 

The  first  division,  Manuscripts,  leaped  at  the 
outset  into  a  position  of  first-class  importance, 
largely  through  the  foresight  and  munificence  of 
Sir  John  Williams,  who  had  purchased  the  Hengwrt 
and  Peniarth  manuscripts,  the  premier  Welsh  col- 
lection, and  also  the  Shirburn  Welsh  manuscripts. 
To  these  a  considerable  number  of  manuscripts 
from  various  sources  have  been  added,  and  the 
department  is  steadily  growing.  Though  Celtic 
manuscripts  will  necessarily  be  the  chief  quest, 
other  manuscripts  useful  for  comparison,  or  de- 
sirable for  their  beauty  and  other  characteristics, 
will  be  included,  if  they  can  be  obtained. 

The  Department  of  Manuscripts  includes  a  sub- 
division for  local  manuscript  records.  A  very  large 
consignment  of  records  coming  within  this  defini- 
tion has  already  been  received  from  the  Public 
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Record  Office.  These  were  collected  from  Wales 
more  than  half  a  century  ago  by  the  Officers  of 
Public  Records,  and  it  was  well  they  did  so,  or  long 
ere  this  most  of  them  would  have  been  destroyed  or 
ruined.  At  that  time  there  was  no  safe  repository 
in  Wales  to  which  they  could  be  sent  for  preser- 
vation. A  very  large  body  of  local  records  still 
remains  in  the  custody  of  various  persons  in 
Wales,  which  it  is  desirable  to  bring  together 
and  preserve.  Some  custodians  of  such  records 
have  already  deposited  them  in  the  National  Library 
for  safe  keeping,  and  others  will  follow  as  the  im- 
portance of  securing  them  from  risks  becomes 
recognised.  We  have  also  a  good  number  of  deeds 
of  property,  probates  of  wills,  etc.,  from  the  fifteenth 
century  to  the  nineteenth. 

Under  the  head  of  Printed  Books  is  included  the 
main  library,  which  will  cover  every  branch  of 
knowledge,  the  Celtic  library,  the  scope  of  which 
has  already  been  described,  and  the  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  printed  and  published  in  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire.  With  regard  to  the  last  it 
is  gratifying  to  state  that  almost  without  excep- 
tion the  publishers  of  newspapers  and  periodicals 
throughout  the  thirteen  counties  supply  gratis  a 
copy  of  each  issue  to  be  filed,  and  in  many  cases 
they  have  assisted  to  make  up  back  issues.  Some 
progress  has  also  been  made  in  procuring  the 
numerous  parish  magazines  and  other  local  and 
localized  periodicals  published  by  religious  com- 
munities. These  contain  information  which  will 
be  invaluable  to  the  historian ;  but,  I  confess,  it  is 
difficult  to  persuade  many  of  those  responsible  for 
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their  production  that  they  are  worth  preserving  in 
the  National  Library.  We  mean  to  persevere, 
however,  and  hope  to  reap  the  blessings  of  future 
literary  workers. 

The  Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings,  Maps, 
etc.,  is  already  well  started,  having  a  large  number 
of  topographical  prints  and  drawings,  and  some 
portraits,  relating  to  the  thirteen  counties,  as  well 
as  prints  and  drawings  of  antiquities  and  other  sub- 
jects, and  a  fair  collection  of  the  maps  prior  to  1800. 
This  department  will  ultimately  include  a  full  set 
of  ordnance  and  geological  maps  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Efforts  will  also  be  made  to  obtain 
good  examples  of  the  different  styles  of  engraving 
and  other  methods  of  reproduction,  and  illustrations 
of  places,  objects,  people,  events,  manners,  customs, 
and  other  things  relating  to  the  history  and  the  life 
of  the  Celtic  races. 

For  the  present,  at  any  rate,  the  division  Music 
will  be  confined  to  the  music  of  the  Celtic  peoples, 
printed  and  in  manuscript,  and  to  Folk  Song  and 
similar  music  of  other  countries  likely  to  be  useful 
for  comparative  study.  The  literature  of  music 
will,  however,  be  selected  on  a  wider  basis  in  the 
main  library. 

There  remains  the  Department  of  Documents,  a 
section  in  which  it  is  hoped  to  make  a  collection  of 
things  mainly  for  future  use.  By  way  of  illustra- 
tion of  what  is  intended,  the  Thomason  collection 
of  Civil  War  Tracts  may  be  cited.  These  ephe- 
meral publications  of  a  troubled  time  are  indivi- 
dually of  restricted  interest,  but  arranged  chrono- 
logically as  they  are  in  the  valuable  catalogue  issued 
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a  couple  of  years  ago  by  the  British  Museum,  they 
form  a  record,  as  Carlyle  said,  'Worth  all  the  sheep- 
skins.' I  read  through  all  the  titles  in  the  two 
large  volumes  of  the  catalogue,  when  it  appeared. 
The  result  was  a  realisation  of  the  movements  and 
events  of  the  Civil  War  period  such  as  no  modern 
history  conveys.  The  marchings  and  battles,  the 
shifting  scenes  of  conflict,  the  rise  of  passions,  the 
outpourings  of  enthusiasts  on  both  sides — the  em- 
phasis which  each  side  laid  on  its  successes,  the 
satires,  the  gibes,  and  a  thousand  other  things,  make 
up  a  procession  which  moves  across  the  stage  of 
life  in  the  most  realistic  way.  If  carefully  collected 
over  a  long  series  of  years,  and  arranged  under  sub- 
jects, or  topographically,  whichever  may  be  best  for 
each  item,  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  to-day  will 
be  the  gold-dust  of  the  future.  The  report  of  a 
church  or  chapel,  of  a  football,  hockey,  or  golf 
club,  the  rules  of  a  trade,  benefit,  or  friendly  society, 
the  programme  of  a  concert  or  an  eisteddfod,  and 
similar  publications,  may  individually  be  of  only 
temporary  value,  but  collected  together  and  classi- 
fied, they  will  have  some  day  a  priceless  value. 
Such  a  collection  will  be  of  service  to  the  future  in 
a  multitude  of  ways.  Take,  for  example,  reports 
and  other  printed  matter  relating  to  places  of 
worship.  They  will  serve  for  the  history  of  a  par- 
ticular place  of  worship,  for  the  history  of  the  town 
or  parish  where  it  is  situated,  for  the  history  of  the 
religious  community  to  which  it  belongs,  and  for 
the  general  history  of  religion  in  Wales. 

In  this  collection  everything,  however  trifling  it 
may  appear,  will  be  preserved.     Local  ballads,  for 
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instance,  often  deal  with  events  of  which  there  is 
no  other  record.  One  such  case  occurred  recently. 
A  sheep-dog  on  the  Plinlymmon  range  took  to 
sheep-killing,  and  wrought  great  havoc,  but  defied 
all  efforts  to  track  and  destroy  it.  Ultimately  Sir 
Edward  Webley-Parry-Pryse  of  Gogerddan  took 
out  his  hounds,  ran  it  down,  and  it  was  killed,  to 
the  great  relief  of  the  farmers.  A  local  poet  nar- 
rated the  event  in  rhyme,  which  was  printed  on  a 
broadside.  The  circulation  was  entirely  local,  yet 
there  is  an  element  of  romance  in  the  story  sufficient 
to  furnish  a  modern  six-shilling  novel. 

There  are  many  other  classes  of  publications 
coming  within  the  scope  of  this  department,  but 
sufficient  has  been  written  to  explain  the  design, 
and  one  further  illustration  must  suffice.  We  are 
trying  to  collect  all  '  Particulars '  relating  to  pro- 
perty sold  by  auction.  These  often  contain  place- 
names,  field-names,  and  other  details  of  considerable 
value,  while  they  are  a  record  of  the  dates  when 
properties  change  hands,  and  will  in  many  cases  be 
useful  for  local  and  family  history. 

The  comparatively  small  area  and  population  of 
Wales,  and  the  difference  of  language,  modes  of 
thought,  and  life  of  its  people  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  United    Kingdom,  make  the  collection  of 
such  materials  for  history  as  have  been  indicated, 
specially  interesting,  and  not  too  difficult  to  classify 
and  store.     The  success  or  failure  of  the  attempt 
depends  upon  the  regular  assistance  of  those  in  a 
position  to  send  such  publications  to  the  Library. 
The  will  to  help  exists,  the  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portance of  sending  everything  will  come  in  time. 
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The  earlier  we  can  convince  people  of  this,   the 
richer  the  collection  will  become. 

Wales  presented  unusual  difficulties  with  regard 
to  the  place  where  the  National  Library  should  be 
established.  The  choice  finally  lay  between  Cardiff 
and  Aberystwyth,  and  the  latter  was  chosen  by  a 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  after  full  con- 
sideration of  the  facts  submitted  in  support  of  each 
place. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  wherever  the  site  of  the 
Library,  it  would  be  remote  and  difficult  to  reach 
from  many  parts  of  the  Principality.  On  the  whole 
the  decision  to  place  it  in  the  most  important 
town  near  the  centre  of  Wales  is  a  wise  solution. 
Aberystwyth  is  the  seat  of  the  oldest  of  the  three 
university  colleges  which  constitute  the  University 
of  Wales,  and  modern  Welsh  sentiment  attaches 
itself  to  Aberystwyth  more  than  to  any  other  town. 

Cardiff,  or  some  other  town  in  Glamorgan,  would 
have  the  advantage  of  a  large  surrounding  popula- 
tion, but  experience  shows  that  the  literary  activity 
of  Wales  flourishes  more  outside  the  busy  industrial 
centres  than  in  them.  And,  too,  there  are  good 
libraries  at  Cardiff,  Swansea,  and  Newport,  while 
the  whole  of  North,  Mid,  and  West  Wales  is 
absolutely  destitute  of  libraries  of  any  size. 

One  thing  is  quite  clear :  the  special  circum- 
stances of  Wales  must  be  met  by  special  arrange- 
ments for  the  use  of  the  books  in  the  National 
Library.  It  is  found  that  research  workers  who 
wish  to  use  manuscripts  and  rare  books  can  and  do 
visit  Aberystwyth  for  the  purpose.  When  they 
are  unable  to  do  so,  or  where  the  references  re- 
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quired  are  so  brief  as  not  to  make  a  journey  feasible, 
between  the  staffs  of  the  Library  and  the  College 
it  is  always  possible  to  get  the  required  copying  or 
verifications  made  for  quite  moderate  charges. 
There  remains,  however,  a  large  number  of  people 
engaged  in  literary  work,  in  teaching,  and  in  pre- 
paring knowledge  to  be  imparted  to  others  in  one 
form  or  another,  who  for  want  of  time,  want  of 
means,  or  lack  of  urgency,  are  unable  to  visit  the 
Library.  The  books  they  require  are  not  rare 
books,  but  the  standard  books,  which,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  even  average  libraries,  they  are  unable  to 
obtain.  To  meet  this  difficulty  it  is  intended  to 
form  a  library  of  duplicates,  available  under  certain 
conditions  for  circulation.  This  is  the  only  way  of 
meeting  a  difficulty  which  is  partly  financial — 
Wales  is  a  poor  country — and  largely  geographical. 
To  ignore  these  facls  would  mean  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  National  Library  will  be  denied 
to  many  who  will,  with  the  aid  of  the  intended 
circulating  department,  do  better  work  than  they 
otherwise  could. 

Plans  for  the  permanent  building  were  obtained 
by  inviting  six  architects  to  submit  designs  in  accord- 
ance with  a  printed  programme,  drawn  up  by  the 
librarian  and  a  small  committee,  which  set  out  fully 
the  requirements. 

The  six  sets  of  designs  were  adjudicated  upon  by 
a  board  of  three  persons,  that  is  to  say,  a  professional 
assessor  nominated  by  the  President  of  the  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  and  the  president  and  librarian. 

The  result  was  satisfactory.  The  award  of  the 
board  was  accepted  without  a  question,  and  there 
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can  be  no  doubt  that  the  scheme  prepared  by  the 
successful  architect,  Mr.  Sydney  K.  Greenslade, 
will  greatly  influence  library  planning  in  the  future. 
The  key-note  of  his  scheme  is  the  book-stack,  so 
placed  that  extension  to  the  rear  can  be  easily 
secured  by  the  erection  of  a  second  and  a  third 
stack.  The  three  stacks  will  provide  for  well  over 
a  million  volumes,  which  with  the  storage  in  other 
parts  of  the  building  will  give  a  total  bookspace  of 
from  a  million  and  a  half  to  two  millions.  When,  if 
ever,  this  limit  is  reached,  there  will  be  ample  scope 
for  a  further  scheme  of  book-stacks  to  be  planned  on 
the  site. 

The  Library  has  been  unusually  fortunate  with 
regard  to  the  site,  which  is  on  a  plateau  overlook- 
ing the  town,  and  commanding  extensive  views  of 
Cardigan  Bay  and  the  Vale  of  Rheidol,  while  hills 
rise  at  a  respectful  distance  behind.  Close  to  the 
town,  yet  clear  of  all  buildings,  the  National  Library 
will  stand  out  boldly  and  be  seen  from  many  points 
far  and  near. 

For  the  building  and  its  accessories  Lord  Rendel 
has  generously  given  rather  over  six  acres  of  land. 
Thanks  to  this  munificent  gift,  it  has  been  possible 
to  design  a  building  free  from  those  restrictions 
which  generally  prevail  owing  to  the  fact  that 
libraries  are  usually  erected  on  crowded  town  sites. 
Here,  on  the  contrary,  the  architect  has  a  perfectly 
free  hand,  and  is  at  liberty  to  make  the  utmost  use 
of  daylight,  air,  space,  and  other  advantages. 

This  Mr.  Greenslade  has  done.  By  arranging 
his  buildings  in  the  form  of  a  square,  he  secures  the 
great  advantage  of  developing  the  book-stacks  as 
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required,  without  interfering  with  the  main  build- 
ings, and  at  the  same  time  secures  the  maximum  of 
light  and  air. 

The  essential  features  of  the  plan  are:  (i)  The 
Administration  Block,  which  is  in  front ;  (2)  the 
Library  Hall ;  (3)  the  Exhibition  Hall,  with  a  print 
room  on  the  main  floor  and  exhibition  rooms  above ; 
(4)  the  Manuscript  Department,  self-contained  and 
isolated;  (5)  the  Book-stacks,  also  isolated  ;  and  (6) 
the  Central  Hall,  through  which  visitors  must  pass 
to  reach  each  seclion. 

All  readers  will  be  on  the  main  floor.  The  only 
other  part  of  the  building  to  which  the  public  will 
have  access  will  be  the  exhibition  rooms,  approached 
by  a  main  staircase  from  the  Central  Hall. 

Below  the  main  floor  is  another  floor  on  the  ground 
level,  nine  feet  in  height,  which  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal working  space  for  the  staff,  and  for  the  storage 
of  books  most  in  demand,  or  which  for  other  reasons 
it  is  desirable  to  have  near  the  readers.  The  space 
below  the  Library  Hall,  for  example,  is  allotted  to 
the  storage  of  bound  and  current  files  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals.  Another  part  of  this  floor  is  given 
up  to  Parliamentary  papers,  specifications  of  patents, 
and  similar  works.  The  library  of  duplicate  books 
available  for  circulation,  with  the  packing,  forward- 
ing and  receiving  rooms  connected  with  this  depart- 
ment, will  be  in  the  space  below  the  print  room. 

The  dimensions  are  conceived  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with  the  importance  of  a  national  build- 
ing. The  frontage  is  250  ft.,  and  each  of  the  sides 
is  of  the  same  length.  The  height  from  floor  to 
ceiling  of  the  Library  Hall  is  38  ft.,  and  the  width 
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47  ft.  Galleries  for  books  are  ranged  on  each  side 
with  a  centre  floor  space  between  the  pillars  of 
28  ft.  This  hall  will  store  about  130,000  volumes, 
and  give  ample  space  for  about  sixty  readers. 

The  Department  of  Manuscripts  has  been  very 
cleverly  dealt  with  in  the  plan.  Easy  of  access 
from  the  Central  Hall,  it  is  at  the  same  time  so 
isolated  as  to  be  almost  free  from  all  risks  of  fire, 
while  the  space  assigned  to  readers  will  be  well 
lighted.  The  lighting  of  every  part  of  the  build- 
ings is  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  plans. 

If  at  any  time  the  Library  should  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  receive  valuable  collections  which  it  is  desired 
to  keep  together,  and  to  associate  with  the  names 
of  former  owners,  by  way  of  memorials,  provision 
has  been  made  in  the  plans  for  building  off  the 
Library  Hall  and  the  Print  Room  special  rooms, 
extending  to  the  inner  courts,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines  on  the  sketch  plan. 

Externally  the  buildings  are  distinguished  by 
boldness  of  line,  and  the  severity  of  treatment 
necessary  to  produce  a  strong,  well-defined  mass 
with  buildings  placed  on  an  elevated  position. 
Special  care  has  been  exercised  to  avoid  unsightly 
roofs  and  excresences  of  all  sorts.  The  dome  over 
the  Central  Hall  will  rise  to  a  height  of  67  ft.;  all 
the  rest  of  the  buildings  and  the  roofs  will  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  dome.  More  than  one  architect 
has  told  me  that  externally  the  buildings  will  be 
very  fine.  The  quantity  of  land  available  will 
enable  the  approaches  and  surroundings  to  be  of  a 
character  suitable  to  the  buildings. 

JOHN  BALLINGER. 
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SOME  NOTICES  OF  MEN  CON- 
NECTED WITH  THE  ENGLISH 
BOOK  TRADE  FROM  THE  PLEA 
ROLLS  OF  HENRY  VII. 

N  the  course  of  a  search  through  the 
Plea  Rolls  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
at  the  Public  Record  Office,  a  number 
of  references  to  stationers  and  others 
connected  with  the  English  book  trade 
have  been  met.  I  propose  to  review  them  in  the 
following  paper ;  but  as  a  preface  I  must  say  a  word 
or  two  about  the  documents. 

The  Plea  Rolls  are  the  records  of  proceedings 
in  the  courts  of  Common  Pleas,  Exchequer,  and 
King's  Bench,  or  De  Banco.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
they  are  not  '  rolls '  at  all,  but  were  probably  so 
termed  for  convenience'  sake,  there  being  many 
rolled  documents  such  as  Close  Rolls,  Patent 
Rolls,  Pipe  Rolls,  etc.  The  Plea  Rolls  are  flat 
skins  of  vellum,  three  feet  in  length  by  about  a 
foot  in  width,  and  each  '  roll '  consists  of  between 
five  and  six  hundred  of  these  skins  fastened  together 
at  the  head,  the  majority  being  filled  with  entries 
on  both  sides.  Well  might  Mr.  Walter  Rye,  in 
his  '  Records  and  Record  Searching/  say  that  '  a 
lifetime  would  not  be  sufficient  to  search  these 

i.  u 
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Plea  Rolls/  Up  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  there  is  one  '  roll '  for  each  of  the  four 
terms,  Hilary,  Easter,  Trinity,  and  Michaelmas; 
but  as  time  went  on,  and  the  volume  of  business  in 
the  courts  increased,  so  did  the  bulk  and  number  of 
the  rolls.  Thus,  for  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  there 
are  ninety-four  De  Banco  Rolls,  with  a  total  of 
something  like  57,400  skins.  For  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  when  the  King's  Bench  became  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  there  are  151  Common 
Plea  Rolls,  with  a  total  of  102,566  skins,  while  for 
Elizabeth's  reign,  the  figures  are  5 1 8  rolls,  with  no 
fewer  than  310,800  skins!  And  these  are  the 
records  for  only  one  court.  Even  the  most  ardent 
antiquary  quails  before  the  magnitude  of  these 
figures. 

The  charafter  of  the  contents  of  these  rolls  is  no 
less  forbidding  than  their  vast  size  and  numbers. 
All  kinds  of  subjects  came  up  for  hearing  before  the 
judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
entries  relate  to  pleas  of  debt,  the  details  of  which 
are  usually  left  out,  but  which  covered  other 
matters  as  well  as  the  purchase  and  sale  of  goods. 
These  cases  sometimes  went  on  for  years,  and  by 
far  the  largest  number  of  entries  on  every  roll  con- 
sist of  notices  of  adjournment,  either  to  some  other 
day  in  the  same  term,  or  to  some  future  term. 
Occasionally  an  entry  will  consist  of  nothing  but 
a  catalogue  of  such  adjournments  of  the  case,  and 
winding  up  by  adding  another,  and  only  in  a  small 
proportion  of  the  actions  recorded  on  each  roll  is  the 
history  of  the  dispute  given  or  the  final  judgment 
pronounced. 
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It  requires  no  little  steadiness  of  purpose  to  deal 
with  these  documents.  Nor»is  there  any  encourage- 
ment to  follow  up  any  of  the  brief  entries,  because 
it  is  quite  as  likely  that  the  case  was  settled  out  of 
court,  and  one  may  hunt  the  roll  for  the  next 
term  or  the  term  to  which  it  was  adjourned  without 
coming  upon  any  trace  of  it,  or  as  an  alternative 
only  to  find  the  entry  of  a  further  adjournment. 

It  is  then  chiefly  as  a  record  of  the  names,  trades, 
and  dwelling  places  of  the  parties  to  the  actions, 
that  these  Plea  Rolls  are  valuable,  and  the  De 
Banco  Rolls  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  have 
yielded  some  curious  entries  of  this  kind.  Forty- 
eight  separate  notices  of  persons  connected  with 
the  booktrade  have  been  found,  thirty-five  of  whom 
are  unmentioned  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Duff  in  his  *  Century 
of  the  English  Booktrade/  Of  these  thirty-five 
new  names  nine  are  those  of  provincial  stationers, 
one  of  whom  is  more  particularly  described  as  a 
bookbinder.  Eight  of  the  London  men  met  with 
are  known  to  us,  but  the  information  furnished  by 
these  rolls  in  respect  to  them  is  new,  if  not  very 
startling,  and  I  think  it  is  a  distinct  gain  to  have 
added  so  large  a  number  to  the  craft  of  stationers 
before  1509. 

Taking  first  of  all  the  provincial  men,  here  is  a 
list  of  them : 


Avery,  or  Abery,  John,  stationer,  Suffolk.      1502. 
Byrde,  John,  stationer,  Bury  St.  Edmunds.      1506. 
Carter,  Geoffry,  bookbinder,  Norwich.      1502. 
Gopfeller,   or    Gopfolker,   Lawrence,   stationer,    Cam- 
bridge.     1 506. 
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Hill,  John,  stationer,  Bury  St.  Edmunds.      1 506. 
Newlond,  Robert,  stationer,  Hadley,  Suffolk.      1491. 
Onge,  Walter,  stationer,  Bury  St.  Edmunds.      1502. 
Phillips,  Thomas,  stationer,  Leicester.      1490. 
Staresmore,  William,  stationer,  Walsall,  Staff.      1492. 

The  presence  of  the  Monastery  and  the  Grammar 
School  attached  to  it  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
three  stationers  being  found  in  the  town  of  Bury 
St.  Edmunds  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Nothing  appears  to  be  known  about 
these  men ;  they  were  probably  chiefly  dealers  in 
writing  materials,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  they  dealt  in  school-books  and 
other  literature.  The  cases  in  which  they  were 
concerned  were  all  pleas  of  debt,  wanting  all  par- 
ticulars, the  earliest  being  that  brought  by  a  certain 
Richard  Rogers,  who  is  no  further  described, 
against  Walter  Onge,  in  Easter  term,  16  Hen.  VII. 
[i.e.  1502],  De  Banco  Roll  956,  m.  33  verso, 
2nd  entry]. 

Geoffrey  Carter,  the  bookbinder  of  Norwich,  is 
also  unknown  in  the  annals  of  English  bookbinding, 
but  a  man  of  that  name,  possibly  the  same,  was 
living  in  the  ward  of  Wymer  in  that  city  in  the 
year  1488,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  the  collection  of  the  subsidy  in  that 
year.  [P.R.O.  Lay  Subsidy  149/187.] 

Equally  shadowy  is  the  figure  of  Laurence  Gop- 
fellar,  Gopsellar,  or  Gopfolker,  who  is  described  as 
a  stationer  of  Cambridge  in  1506.  Mr.  G.  J. 
Gray  has  found  no  trace  of  him  there.  The  action 
in  this  case  was  brought  by  his  executor,  so  that 
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he  was  dead  before  1506  ;  but  his  will  has  not  been 
found.  He  had  a  namesake,  however,  who  was 
master  of  St.  Thomas  of  Acres  in  London  from 
1527  to  1558. 

About  Thomas  Phillips  of  Leicester  the  informa- 
tion is  a  little  more  satisfactory.  He  was  sued  by 
the  churchwardens  of  the  parish  church  of  Welford, 
in  the  county  of  Leicester,  on  a  charge  of  having 
taken  away  certain  books  belonging  to  the  church 
and  sold  them  at  Leicester  (Michael  6  Hen.  VII. 
[i.e.  1490].  Roll  914,  m.  225  redo,  4th  entry). 
The  record  is  provokingly  silent  as  to  what  the 
books  were,  and  as  the  case  has  not  been  met  with 
again,  it  was  possibly  settled  out  of  court.  In  con- 
nection with  this  entry  Mr.  Hartopp,  the  Leicester 
antiquary,  very  kindly  made  some  researches  for 
me  in  the  Merchants  Guild  Rolls  of  the  city  from 
1462  to  1492,  but  without  finding  any  entry  of 
the  admission  of  Thomas  Phillips.  The  event 
may,  however,  have  taken  place  before  1462,  and 
all  the  rolls  previous  to  that  date  are  either  missing 
or  illegible.  Mr.  Hartopp  added  that  there  was  a 
man  of  this  name  living  in  Leicester  between  1475 
and  1491,  and  fhat  he  was  alderman  of  one  of  the 
wards  in  1484.  I  am  not  without  hope  that  time 
will  bring  to  light  something  more  about  this 
Leicester  stationer. 

William  Staresmore,  who  is  described  as  both 
stationer  of  Walsall,  in  Staffordshire,  and  stationer 
of  London,  is  met  with  in  these  plea  rolls  on  several 
occasions,  from  which  it  might  be  argued  that  he 
was  a  contentious  person,  but  inasmuch  as  in  each 
case  he  was  the  defendant,  and  all  of  them  were  for 
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debt,  he  was  probably  merely  impecunious.  His 
first  appearance  is  in  Easter  term  8  Hen.  VII.  [i.e. 
1493],  when  he  was  sued  by  a  certain  John  Waller, 
junior,  for  a  debt  of  twenty  pounds  [De  Banco 
Roll  924,  m.  210  recto].  He  is  next  found  in 
1495,  as  defendant  to  an  a6Hon  brought  by  Robert 
Hockyns,  citizen  and  grocer  of  London,  to  recover 
a  sum  of  forty  pounds  [De  Banco  Roll  934,  m.  283 
verso].  This  is  one  of  the  very  few  instances  in 
which  one  gets  a  glimpse  of  the  cause  of  action. 
It  appears  that  both  parties  entered  into  recogniz- 
ances to  abide  the  award  of  certain  arbitrators,  and 
the  plaintiff  declared  that  Staresmore  had  not  carried 
out  the  terms  of  the  award,  and  had  forfeited  his 
bond,  which  the  defendant  as  strenuously  denied, 
but  we  are  left  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  what  the 
quarrel  was  all  about. 

A  couple  of  years  later,  in  Michaelmas,  13 
Hen.  VII.  [i.e.  1497],  William  Staresmore,  this 
time  described  as  '  of  Walsale  in  co.  Staff,  stacyoner, 
otherwise  called  William  Staresmore  formerly  of 
London  stationer/  was  defendant  with  others  in  an 
action  for  debt  brought  against  them  by  Richard 
Coke,  mercer,  of  Coventry,  possibly  for  goods  sup- 
plied [De  Banco  Roll  942,  m.  187  verso,  2nd 
entry]. 

Finally,  in  1499,  Mich.  15  Hen.  VII.,  he  ap- 
peared to  answer  Richard  Syder,  or  Sydur,  dyer, 
respecting  a  debt ;  or  to  be  more  correct,  he  ought 
to  have  appeared  but  did  not  do  so,  and  the  re- 
cord consists  of  a  wearisome  succession  of  adjourn- 
ments. 

We  may  turn  now  to  those  who  are  particularly 
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mentioned  as  stationers  of  London,  or  who  are 
known  to  us  as  London  men.  About  1496  a  certain 
Jean  Barbier  with  Julyan  Notary,  and  a  third 
printer,  J.  H.,  printed  at  the  sign  of  St.  Thomas 
the  Apostle  a  '  Questiones  Albert! '  and  a  Sarum 
'Horae'  [Duff,  'Century/  p.  8].  Jean  Barbier  is 
found  later  on  printing  in  Paris,  and  it  has  been 
generally  assumed,  quite  reasonably,  that  he  was 
a  Frenchman.  But  on  the  De  Banco  Roll  for 
Easter,  16  Henry  VII. ,  there  is  the  record  of  an 
adion  brought  by  one  'Ham:  Warnekes'  against 
'Johannem  Barbour  nuper  de  Coventre  berebrewer 
alias  diclum  Johannem  Berbier  nuper  de  Coventre 
prenter.'  As  usual,  where  we  want  most  informa- 
tion, the  least  is  vouchsafed  to  us.  The  action  was 
to  recover  a  debt  of  seven  pounds,  but  who  Ham: 
Warnekes  the  plaintiff  was,  or  what  the  debt  was 
for,  we  are  left  in  ignorance.  As  no  other  printer 
of  the  name  of  Berbier  or  Barbier  has  ever  been 
heard  of,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  defendant 
in  these  proceedings  was  one  of  the  printers  of  the 
'  Questiones  Alberti,'  especially  as  enquiries  have 
elicited  that  there  was  more  than  one  family  of 
the  name  of  Barber  or  Barbour  in  Coventry  at  that 
time,  and  that  some  of  them  were  described  as 
brewers,  although  no  other  mention  of  John  Barbour 
has  been  found,  and  it  is  impossible  at  present  to 
say  to  which  family  the  printer  belonged  [De  Banco 
Roll  932,  m.  277  redo,  nth  entry,  Easter,  10 
Hen.  VII.]. 

Another  man  who  is  described  as  '  stationer  of 
London  '  is  John  Bray.  His  name  first  appears  on 
the  roll  for  Easter,  10  Hen.  VII.,  i.e.  1495,  as  surety 
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for  William  Laton,  c  botelmaker,'  and  from  that 
time  onwards  throughout  the  whole  of  the  reign 
he  appears  as  defendant  in  a  great  number  of  cases 
brought  by  all  sorts  of  people.  No  less  than  twenty- 
one  entries  have  been  found.  In  one  of  these,  an 
adtion  to  recover  money  on  a  bond,  it  is  stated  that 
Bray  farmed  the  prison  known  as  the  Counter  in 
Bread  Street  from  the  Goldsmiths  Company,  and 
possibly  these  numerous  actions  were  brought  by 
those  who  at  some  time  were  prisoners  there  [De 
Banco  Roll  976,  m.  508  verso].  He  may  be  iden- 
tical with  the  John  Bray,  bookseller  and  bookbinder, 
who  is  found  at  Oxford  between  1475  and  1482 
[Duff,  'Century/  p.  17]. 

William  Buketon,  or  Bucton,  who  is  recorded 
by  Mr.  Duff  as  working  between  1467-72  was 
still  at  work  in  1489,  when  he  brought  an  action 
against  Stephen  Fabyan,  draper,  of  London,  and 
Robert  Fabyan,  of  Coggeshall  in  Essex,  for  the 
recovery  of  a  small  debt  [De  Banco  Roll  910,  m. 
481  recto,  5th  entry].  A  reference  to  Robert 
Burton  in  1492  is  interesting  from  the  additional 
information  that  he  was  a  bookbinder,  and  was 
still  alive  at  that  date  [De  Banco  Roll  922,  m.  140 
verso,  4th  entry,  Mich.  8  Hen.  VII.].  Another 
stationer  who  is  described  as  a  bookbinder  in  these 
rolls,  is  Robert  Frosten,  or  Frosdeyn,  who  died  in 
1486  [De  Banco  Roll  942,  m.  184  recto,  last 
entry]. 

In  the  roll  for  Easter,  20  Hen.  VII.  [i.e.,  1505] 
is  a  brief  and  very  unsatisfactory  reference  to  Ingel- 
bert  Haghe,  of  whom  very  little  is  known  except 
that  he  sold  books  at  Hereford.  He  is  here 
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described  as  '  stationer  and  bookseller  of  London,' 
and  was  defendant  in  a  suit  brought  by  no  less  a 
person  than  Margaret  Countess  of  Richmond,  the 
king's  mother,  to  recover  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
shillings.  It  seems  to  be  as  certain  as  anything 
can  be  that  the  cause  of  this  action  was  something 
to  do  with  books,  and  in  the  hope  of  getting  more 
information,  I  spent  some  six  hours  in  searching 
the  roll  for  Trinity  term,  to  which  the  hearing 
had  been  adjourned,  but  without  meeting  with  it. 
In  this  case  again  one  can  only  hope  that  time 
will  bring  to  light  something  more  about  this  law- 
suit. 

An  entry  relating  to  Judocus  Pelgrim,  found  on 
the  roll  for  Michaelmas  term,  12  Hen.  VII.,  is 
chiefly  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  occurs 
eight  years  earlier  than  any  previous  mention  of 
this  noted  bookseller.  In  company  with  others  he 
became  bound  to  the  sheriff  of  London,  and  applied 
to  the  court  to  have  his  appearance  recorded.  This 
is  another  instance  of  the  tantalizing  and  unsatis- 
factory nature  of  these  entries.  What  these  various 
persons  entered  into  recognizances  about  is  nowhere 
revealed,  and  the  only  additional  information  is 
supplied  by  another  entry,  in  which  the  names  of 
those  who  were  bound  with  Pelgrem  are  set  out ; 
but  so  far  as  I  know  none  of  them  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  book  trade  [De  Banco  Roll  942,  m. 
376  re6lo]. 

Richard  Pynson  figures  in  six  cases  between 
1494  and  1505.  In  the  first  he  was  defendant  in 
a  suit  brought  by  John  Boket,  merchant,  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  to  recover  a  debt  of  sixty  shillings 
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[De  Banco  Roll  928,  m.  238  verso,  8th  entry, 
Easter,  9  Hen.  VII.].  Again  in  the  same  term  he 
was  plaintiff  against  Henry  Hunt,  clerk,  of  Essex, 
and  Hubert  Hubert,  chapman,  of  London,  for  the 
sum  of  ten  pounds  [Roll  928,  rn.  275  recto,  7th 
entry].  The  third  suit,  in  which  he  was  again 
defendant,  was  brought  against  him  by  one  John 
Isbury,  and  was  for  a  debt  of  sixty-six  shillings. 
In  this  he  was  described  both  as  '  bokeprynter '  of 
St.  Clement  Danes,  and  as  '  pouchemaker '  [De 
Banco  Roll  938,  m.  472,  473].  In  1 502  is  a  record 
of  the  a6tion  begun  against  Pynson  by  Robert 
Bowering,  Robert  Fermour,  and  Christopher  St. 
German,  respecting  the  printing  of  a  law  book,  the 
details  of  which  I  gave  in  '  THE  LIBRARY  '  for 
April,  1909,  from  the  records  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  [De  Banco  Roll  960,  m.  40,  last  entry]. 
Again  in  Easter  term  of  that  year  he  was  sued  by 
Henry  Carnebull,  '  clericus,'  for  the  recovery  of  a 
missal  priced  at  ten  marks,  which  the  plaintiff  said 
Pynson  unjustly  detained  [Roll  956,  m.  47  verso, 
958,  m.  65  re<5to.]  Finally  in  1505  he  appears  as 
plaintiff  in  a  suit  against  Frederick  Freisz,  book- 
seller, of  York  [Trans.  Bibl.  Soc.,  vol.  v.,  pp.  87  etc. 
Paper  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Duff  on  the  printers,  etc.,  of 
York],  for  a  debt  of  five  pounds,  ten  shillings  and 
sixpence,  and  although  no  particulars  are  given  we 
may  safely  infer  that  this  had  something  to  do  with 
books  [De  Banco  Roll  974,  m.  250  re<5to,  m.  297 
verso,  and  476  re6to]. 

Wynkyn  de  Worde  figures  but  once  on  these 
rolls,  in  Michaelmas,  20  Hen.  VII.,  i.e.  1504, 
when  he  was  defendant  in  a  suit  brought  by 
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a  certain  Philip  Duccarrogis  to  recover  a  sum 
of  three  pounds,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show 
how  the  debt  was  incurred  [Roll  970,  m.  31 
verso]. 

Amongst  the  crowd  of  unknown  stationers  whose 
names  are  recorded  in  these  rolls,  three  are  specially 
described  as  bookbinders,  and  are  worth  a  moment's 
notice.  The  first  is  William  Copeland,  of  St. 
Clement  Danes  parish,  mentioned  in  the  roll  for 
Michaelmas,  8  Hen  VII.,  i.e.  1492,  who,  I  am 
tempted  to  suggest,  may  have  been  the  father  of 
Robert  Copland,  the  printer  at  the  Rose  Garland  in 
Fleet  Street,  who  worked  from  1508  till  1548 
[Duff,  'Century/  p.  31].  The  next  is  Henry 
Cony,  who  was  sued  for  debt  by  a  certain  James 
Ramys  in  Easter  term,  15  Hen.  VII. ,  and  who  may 
possibly  be  identical  with  the  H.  C.  bookbinder 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Duff  in  his  '  Century '  (p.  20) 
as  using  '  a  broad  ornamental  roll  with  his  initials 
interlaced  and  surmounted  by  his  mark,  besides 
flowers  and  fabulous  animals/  The  third  is  William 
Herman,  also  of  St.  Clement  Danes  parish,  who,  in 
Michaelmas  term,  18  Hen.  VII.,  was  with  his  wife 
Joane  defendant  in  an  action  for  assault  brought  by 
Gilbert  Macraf  and  Elizabeth  his  wife  [De  Banco 
Roll  962,  m.  43  refto]. 

To  sum  up  the  foregoing  review,  while  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  information  recorded  on  these 
De  Banco  Rolls  is  imperfect,  and  leaves  much  to 
be  desired,  yet  what  has  been  found  is  not 
wholly  without  interest,  and  may  in  time  to  come 
prove  of  some  value  to  the  student  of  the  English 
book  trade.  In  this  hope  I  have  added  as  a 
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supplement  a  list    of  those  stationers    in  London 
not  otherwise  dealt  with  in  this  article. 

HENRY  R.  PLOMER. 


NEW  REFERENCES  TO   STATIONERS   IN 
LONDON,   1486-1505. 

Name.  Date.                            Reference. 
Barell,  John  1486           Roll  896,  m.  23 
Barker,  William  1490  914,  m.  298  v. 
Bottisford,  John  1500  954,  m.  no  r. 
Colson,  John  (West- 
minster) 1494  928,  m.  42  r. 

Do.  do.  928,  m.  282  r. 

Cosyn,  Thomas  1490  914,  m.  298  v. 

Dunton,  Thomas  -         1508  986,  m.  33  r. 

Falsfield,  Richard  -         1489  910,  m.  224  r. 

Gilbert,  Edward  1496  936,  m.  285  v. 

Harfeld,  William  1505  970,  m.  123  r. 

Hebbys,  Roger  1492  920,  m.  24  r. 

Do.  do.  928,  m.  22  r. 

Hebson,  John-  H91  918,  m.  85  r. 

Kempe,  Thomas  1489  910,  m.  309  r. 

Do.       -  do.  910,  m.  484  v. 

Naseby,  John   -  1486  898,  m.  16  r. 

Nawedon,  Richard  -          1489  910,  m.  56  r. 

Pynne,  Stephen  1498  944,  m.  16  r. 

Do.  do.  982,  m.  33  r. 

Do.  do.  982,  m.  96  r. 

Rowley,  John  1499  950,  m.  491  v. 

Sampson,  John  1498  948,  m.  193  r. 

Shirwyn,  William  -          1500  952,  m.  328  r. 
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Slaughter,  James  -     1495-1504  Roll  934,  m.  466  r. 

Do.                            do.  934,  m.  32  v. 

Do.                            do.  942,  m.  28  r. 

Do.                            do.  968,  m.  567  r. 

Westam,  Richard  -         1505  968,  m,  284  r. 

NOTE. — In   the   above   references   m    signifies  *  membrane,'    r 
'  redo,'  and  v  *  verso.' 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

T  is  not  every  day  that  an  entirely  un- 
known comedy  of  the  mid  sixteenth 
century  swims  into  the  ken  of  the 
dramatic  historian.  When  it  does  he 
__  may  set  about  observing  its  peculiari- 

ties with  whatever  degree  of  interest  he  pleases, 
but  if  he  is  wise  he  will  not  expect  any  very  great 
amount  of  entertainment  from  its  perusal.  He 
will  know,  if  not  by  sad,  at  least  by  weary,  experi- 
ence that  little  that  is  enlivening  was  produced  in 
the  period  of  dramatic  experiment  which  came  to 
an  end  somewhere  about  1580.  And  certainly  the 
latest  addition  to  our  collection  forms  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  '  The  Commodye  of  pacient  and 
meeke  Grissill,  whearin  is  declared,  the  good  ex- 
ample of  her  pacience  towardes  her  Husband,  and 
lykewise  the  due  obedience  of  Children  toward 
their  Parentes,  newly  compiled  by  lohn  Phillip  ' l  is 
a  play  in  which  the  author,  taking  his  subject  from 
one  of  the  great  storehouses  of  romantic  fable,  has 
sought  to  add  moral  weight  to  his  theme  by  retain- 
ing some  of  the  abstract  characters  of  the  already 
vanishing  allegorical  drama.  He  signally  failed  to 
achieve  that  new  form  of  theatrical  expression  after 

1  Reprinted  for  the  Malone  Society,  Odober  1909. 
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which  his  contemporaries  were  striving,  but  he 
nevertheless  remains  a  sufficiently  interesting  figure 
to  make  us  wonder  who  he  was  and  what  position 
he  occupied  in  the  motley  world  of  Elizabethan 
letters. 

In  the  forty-fifth  volume  of  the  Dictionary  of 
Nationary  Biography  will  be  found  the  following 
notice : 

Philip,  John  (fl.  1566),  author,  produced  in  1566 
three  black-letter  tracts,  chiefly  in  doggerel  verse,  de- 
scribing the  curious  trial  at  Chelmsford  of  three  witches, 
Elizabeth  Frauncis,  Agnes  Waterhouse,  and  the  latter's 
daughter  Joan,  a  girl  of  eighteen.  Mrs.  Waterhouse 
was  burnt  to  death  on  29  July  1566.  [There  follows 
a  slight  description  of  the  tracts.]  A  new  edition  [of 
the  c  first  tract ']  was  entered  to  Thomas  Lawe,  1 5  July 
1589  .  .  . 

The  authorities  for  this  notice  are  given  as 
Philip's  Tracts  and  Collier's  Bibliographical  Cata- 
logue. 

Further  on  in  the  same  volume  occurs  another 
notice,  the  biographical  essence  of  which  may  be 
extracted  as  follows : 

Phillips,  Philips,  or  Phillyps,  John  (fl.  1570-1591), 
author,  who  should  be  distinguished  from  John  Philip 
(^?.  1566)  [q.v.],  was  educated  at  Queens'  College,  Cam- 
bridge .  .  .  but  took  no  degree.  He  was  a  student  of 
the  classics,  but  in  one  place  he  describes  himself  as 
c  student  in  divinitie '  and  in  another  as  <  preacher  of  the 
Word  of  God.'  He  inclined  to  puritanism,  and  was 
patronised  by  noble  ladies  of  known  puritan  proclivities. 
It  is  doubtful  if  he  were  a  beneficed  clergyman.  .  .  . 
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Mention  is  further  made  of  another  John  Phillips, 
M.A.  and  B.D.  of  Cambridge,  who  died  in  1640, 
but  no  references  are  given  and  no  attempt  is  made 
to  connect  him  with  the  above.1 

I  do  not  on  the  present  occasion  propose  to  go 
into  the  strictly  biographical  side  of  the  question, 
about  which,  indeed,  there  seems  little  to  be  said, 
but  I  think  that  a  consideration  of  the  biblio- 
graphical evidence  alone  will  suffice  to  alter 

1  He  was,  I  think,  clearly  a  different  person.  The  D.  N.  B. 
says:  *  Another  John  Phillips  (d.  1640)  who  was  a  graduate  of 
Cambridge  (M.A.  and  B.D.),  and  vicar  of  Faversham,  Kent,  from 
1606  till  his  death  in  1640,  published  in  1625  *  The  Way  to 
Heaven  '  (London,  4to).  This  is  an  expansion  of  a  funeral  discourse 
on  a  friend,  Edward  Lapworth,  M.D.,  a  reputed  papist  [see  under 
Lapworth,  Edward,  1574-1636].'  Unfortunately  this  reference 
is  not  very  helpful.  If  Edward  Lapworth,  M.D.  of  Oxford,  died 
in  1636,  his  funeral  sermon  cannot  have  been  published  in  1625. 
But  there  appears  to  have  been  a  Cambridge  Edward  Lapworth, 
whose  career  was  uncannily  parallel  to  that  of  his  Oxford  name- 
sake. While  this  latter  graduated  B.A.  in  1592,  M.A.  in  1595, 
and  M.D.  in  1611,  the  former  took  the  same  degrees  in  1591, 
1595,  and  1611  !  It  seems  certain  that  it  was  the  Oxford  man 
who  became  professor  in  that  University  and  practised  at  Bath, 
but  in  that  case  it  surely  must  have  been  the  Cambridge  man,  and 
not  the  Oxford  as  the  D.  N.  B.  has  it,  who  practised  at  Faversham 
in  1617-9.  The  sermon  has  the  title,  'The  Way  to  Heauen  .  .  . 
By  lohn  Phillips,  Bachelor  of  Diuinity,  and  Pastor  of  Feversham 
in  Kent  .  .  .  London  Printed  by  Felix  Kingston,  1625.'  The 
epistle  is  headed,  '  To  the  right  worshipfull,  the  Maior,  and  the 
lurats  his  Brethren  :  and  to  the  Communaltie  of  the  Towne  and 
Port-limme  of  Feuersham  in  Kent,  I.  P.  wisheth  happy  societie 
with  the  heauenly  lerusalem,  heere,  and  in  heauen,'  and  is  sub- 
scribed, *  Yours  in  the  Lord  lesus,  lohn  Phillips.'  This  no  doubt 
bears  some  general  resemblance  to  the  style  of  our  author,  but  the 
reader  who  compares  it  with  the  examples  to  be  given  later  on 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  differences.  There  is,  moreover, 
evidence  that  the  Queens'  College  student  was  dead  in  1626  :  had 
he  lived  to  1640  he  would  almost  certainly  have  been  over  ninety. 
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considerably  the  light  in  which  the  matter  is  pre- 
sented in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

To  begin  with  the  notice  of  'John  Philip/  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  '  tracts '  are  them- 
selves the  sole  source  of  our  knowledge  respecting 
their  author,  and  Collier's  account  is  obviously 
based  on  them.  Now,  had  the  writer  of  the 
notice  consulted  the  tracts  themselves  in  the 
library  of  Lambeth  Palace,  or  even  looked  at 
the  reprint  of  them  in  the  Miscellanies  of  the 
Philobiblon  Society  which  he  would  have  found 
in  the  British  Museum,  he  could  not  have  failed 
to  make  a  number  of  interesting  observations.  In 
the  first  place  he  would  have  noticed  that  the 
traces,  far  from  being  '  chiefly  in  doggerel  verse,' 
contain  only  two  poems,  occupying  together  six 
pages  out  of  a  total  of  forty-four.  Next  he  would 
have  found  that  it  is  these  hortatory  or  execratory 
poems  only  (or  rather  the  second  of  them)  to  which 
an  author's  name  is  attached,  so  that  there  is  no 
ground  whatever  for  ascribing  the  prose  report  of 
the  trial  to  the  same  hand.  Lastly  he  would  have 
discovered  that  the  name  of  the  author  is  not  given 
as  Philip  at  all,  but  as  Phillips.  Of  course  I  am 
quite  aware  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  Philip 
and  Phillips  would  be  practically  interchangeable 
forms,  but  that  is  no  excuse  for  a  biographer,  when 
the  only  original  authority  has  the  form  Phillips, 
adopting  the  form  Philip  for  his  heading.  Again 
one  would  have  thought  that  the  republication  of 
such  a  tract  as  this  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  was  sufficiently  unlikely,  and  the 
application  for  a  fresh  licence  sufficiently  anomalous, 

i.  x 
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to  induce  the  writer  to  look  rather  carefully  into 
the  evidence  before  making  such  an  assertion.  But 
the  entry  in  the  Stationers'  Register  to  which  he 
alludes,  and  which  he  misdates  i5th  (instead  of 
1 6th)  July,  1589,  mentions'  the  execucon  of  Three 
notorious  witches  at  Chelmisford  Sizes  last''  (Arber, 
ii.  525).  The  feat  of  imagination  by  which  this 
is  made  to  refer  to  the  execution,  on  the  writer's 
own  showing,  of  a  single  woman  twenty-three 
years  before,  is  hardly  what  one  looks  for  from  a 
sober  historian.  And  if  evidence  were  needed  to 
show  that  in  the  present  case  imagination  had  not 
proved,  as  it  sometimes  does,  a  short  cut  to  the 
truth,  it  would  be  forthcoming  in  another  entry 
in  the  Register  about  a  fortnight  later,  when,  on 
aQth  July,  H.  Carre  obtained  a  licence  for  '  A  newe 
ballad  of  the  life  and  deathe  of  Three  wyches 
Arrayned  and  executed  at  Chelmisford.  5.  lulij 
1589'  (Arber,  ii.  526). 

So  much  for  'John  Philip.'  We  must  next 
consider  whether  there  is  any  ground  for  differ- 
entiating the  author  of  the  verses  in  the  Chelms- 
ford  tra6l  from  the  student  of  Queens'  College, 
Cambridge,  and  if  not,  what  form  of  the  name  can 
show  most  authority. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  was  not  an 
invention  of  the  writer  in  the  D.  N.  B.  It  seems 
to  have  originated  with  Collier,  who,  however, 
gave  no  more  reason  for  his  procedure  than  did  his 
follower.  Probably,  since  both  ascribed  the  whole 
tracl:  to  the  author  of  the  verses,  they  imagined 
that  they  had  to  do  with  a  local  muse  of  Essex. 
For  this  opinion  there  is  obviously  no  foundation. 
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The  London  publisher  having  received  an  account 
of  the  trial  of  the  supposed  witches  from  a  local 
correspondent,  '  no  doubt '  procured  the  services  of 
the  first  rimester  to  hand  to  prefix  a  few  verses  of 
the  sort  that  every  notable  crime,  blazing  star,  or 
monstrous  pig,  called  forth  by  the  ream  in  the 
sensation-loving  metropolis.  Short  specimens  of  the 
present  effusion  will  suffice,  and  in  giving  them 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  making  one  or  two 
emendations  in  brackets,  of  revising  the  punctua- 
tion, and  of  printing  the  verses  in  long  instead  of 
short  lines. 

Thus  in  the  c  Preface '  we  read : 

My  tremblinge  hande  for  feare  doth  quake,  my  dolour 

doth  excede : 
My  ioyes  decrease  to  tender  teares,  my  sportes  are  turned 

in  dede, 

The  gredy  gulfs  of  grysly  griefe  so  gripe  my  restles  harte, 
That  my  pore  pen  can  scantly  shewe  the  passions  of  my 

smarte.  .  .  . 
The  dolour  nowe  so  doubtfull  is,  that  skante  my  warbling 

penne 
Can  forth  expresse  the  sense  thereof  vnto  the  sonnes  of 

men.  .  .  . 

The  sessions  [were]  by  order  kepte  offenders  to  correct ; 
Thre  feminine  dames  attached  were  whom   Sathan  had 

infed 
With  Belials  [sprite],  whose  sorcery  did  the  simple  so 

molest 
That  when  they  woulde  with  present  death  they  were  full 

sore  opprest. 

Truly  'pore'  is  a  happier  epithet  than  'warbling' 
for  our  author's  pen.  From  the  '  Exhortation ' 
which  follows  may  be  cited  the  following  lines: 
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Behold  these  afts  and  scan  them  well,  behold  their  peruers 

way : 
These  left  the  lord,  these  did,  his  truth,  which  shold  haue 

ben  their  stay. 
In  them   such  power  Sathan  had,  that   Christ   they  did 

refuse, 
His  precious  blud  shed  them  to  saue  to  much  they  did 

abuse. 

Warned  by  their  example,  let  all  men  reform, 

Then  shall  Gods  arms  be  opened  wide,  vs  wretches  to 

embrace, 
And  with  his  saincles  in  his  kingdome  he  will  vs  surely 

place. 
To  whych    kingedome  for    Christes  sake  vouchsafe  thy 

flocke  to  bringe : 
That  we  as  thy  ele&es,  deare  God,  to  thee  may  prayses  singe. 

If  these  lines  be  compared  with  certain  specimens 
which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  quote  later  on,  I 
think  the  reader  will  agree  that  while  they  perhaps 
hardly  afford  convincing  evidence  of  community  of 
authorship,  they  at  least  offer  no  suggestion  of  the 
reverse.  Nor  can  the  general  nature  of  the  publi- 
cation be  adduced  in  favour  of  a  different  origin. 
The  verses  prefixed  to  the  bald  report  of  the  judi- 
cial examinations  form  just  such  an  essay  in  journal- 
istic piety  as  the  '  Wonderful  Work  of  God  showed 
upon  a  child  whose  name  is  William  Withers,  who 
lay  in  a  Trance  the  space  of  ten  days/  the  work  un- 
questionably of  the  Cambridge  student,  while  this 
in  turn  links  on  with  the  author's  general  untruss- 
ing  of  the  vices  of  the  age  in  his  '  Summon  to 
Repentence,  given  unto  Christians  for  a  Looking- 
glass.'  The  only  valid  ground,  so  far  as  I  have 
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been  able  to  discover,  for  suspeding  that  there 
might  have  been  two  writers  rather  than  one,  was 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Chelmsford  tracts 
were  some  years  earlier  than  any  other  recorded 
writings  by  any  author  of  the  name.  But  the  in- 
ception of  the  Queens'  student's  literary  career 
must  anyhow  be  pushed  back  to  1569-70,  when 
his  *  Friendly  Larum '  was  licensed,  so  that  there 
was,  even  on  the  evidence  before  the  writer  in 
the  Dictionary,  an  interval  of  four  years  only  be- 
tween the  Chelmsford  traces  and  the  earliest  work 
of  the  Cambridge  writer.  Even  this  brief  interval 
is  now  bridged,  for  the  recently  recovered  play, 
which  must  certainly  be  ascribed  to  the  Cambridge 
poet,  was  licensed  in  the  first  instance  as  early  as 
1565-6,  and  for  some  reason  re-entered  in  1568-9. 
There  remains,  therefore,  no  shadow  of  reason  for 
supposing  that  there  was  more  than  one  John 
Philip,  or  Phillips,  etc.,  writing  between  the  years 
1560  and  1590. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  name  it  may  be  observed 
that  while  the  D.  N.  B.,  having  entered  the  Phillips 
of  the  Chelmsford  tracl  as  Philip,  gives  the  name 
of  the  Cambridge  writer  as  Phillips,  Philips,  or 
Phillyps,  a  glance  at  the  publications  enumerated 
in  the  article  will  show  that  the  form  without  the 
final  -s  is  at  least  as  common  as  that  with  it.  Collier 
was  in  accord  with  the  evidence  in  writing  Philip 
or  Phillips  indifferently,  and  I  shall,  I  think,  be  able 
to  show  that  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum 
in  adopting  the  form  Phillip  as  the  heading  in  their 
catalogue  have  the  great  bulk  of  the  evidence  at 
their  back. 
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The  little  that  is  known  about  the  man  himself 
may  be  briefly  summarized.  The  authority  for  the 
ensuing  statements  will  be  found  in  the  biblio- 
graphical notes -given  below.  In  1578  the  writer 
describes  himself  as  '  Reginij  Cantabrigiensis  Col- 
legij  Alumnus '  ('  Commemoration  of  Margaret 
Douglas'),  and  as  '  Student  in  Divinity'  ('Rudi- 
ments of  Reason'),  and  again  in  1584  as  'student 
of  Cambridge  ('Summon  to  Repentance').  The 
designation  of  '  Preacher  of  the  Word  of  God '  is 
not  known  to  occur  before  1626,  when  the  writer 
was  dead  ('  Perfect  Pathway  to  Paradise').  I  have 
not  found  the  authority  for  the  statement  in  the 
D.  N.  B.  that  he  was  a  '  student  of  the  classics,'  and 
this  may  be  a  mere  inference  from  the  occasional 
classical  commonplaces  which  occur  in  his  work. 
Unfortunately  a  search  among  the  archives  of  his 
college  and  university,  most  obligingly  undertaken 
for  me  at  Cambridge  by  the  Master  of  Queens' 
College  and  the  Assistant  Registrary,  have  yielded 
nothing  but  negative  results,  and  his  academic 
career  must  therefore  for  the  present  remain  a  blank. 
Addressing  Catharine  Bertie,  Dowager  Duchess  of 
Suffolk,  in  1 570,  he  speaks  of  himself  as  '  sonne  of 
your  poore  seruant  (of  long  time)  '  ('  Friendly 
Larum'),  but  whether  he  is  referring  to  his  father 
or  mother  does  not  appear.  Elsewhere  he  tells  us 
that  his  father,  Robert  Phillip,  was  a  clothworker, 
and  was  already  dead  in  1584  ('Summon  to  Re- 
pentance'). It  is  possible  that  a  diligent  search 
among  the  records  of  the  Clothworkers'  Company 
might  show  where  he  lived,  and  thus  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  the  entry  of  his  son's  baptism.  Lastly 
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there  is  a  mention  of  '  my  brother  in  lawe,  lohn 
Phillipps  '  in  the  will  of  Samuel  Daniel,  dated  4th 
September,  1619  (Shakespeare  Society's  Papers, 
1849,  iy-  I5?)»  but  nothing  further  seems  known 
of  this  individual,  and  the  source  of  the  informa- 
tion (Peter  Cunningham)  is  not  above  suspicion. 
Further  than  this  it  seems  at  present  impossible  to 
advance,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  list 
of  the  works  which  can  reasonably  be  ascribed  to 
our  author. 

i.  If  the  description  of  him  as  a  'preacher'  is 
correct,  it  may  be  admitted  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  literary  output  was  of  a  severely  profes- 
sional nature.  His  earliest  work,  so  far  as  date  of 
publication  goes,  is  pretty  certainly  the  verse  con- 
tributed to  what  I  have  spoken  of  as  the  Chelms- 
ford  traces.  Early  in  the  year  beginning  22nd  July, 
1566,  we  find  entries  in  the  Stationers'  Register  as 
follow  :  e  Recevyd  of  Wylliam  pekerynge  for  his 
lycense  for  pryntinge  of  the  examynation  of  certen 
wyches  at  Chensforde  before  the  quenes  majesties 
lugdges  in  the  Countye  of  Essex  .  .  .  iiijY  and 
again,  c  Recevyd  of  William  pekerynge  for  his 
lycense  for  pryntinge  of  the  secounde  examyna- 
tion and  conf[e]syon  of  Augnnes  waterhowse 
and  lone  hyr  Doughter  &c.  .  .  .  iiijd  '  (Arber,  i. 


A  copy  of  the  pamphlet  or  pamphlets  is  pre- 
served among  the  books  collected  by  Richard 
Bancroft,  which  form  the  nucleus  of  the  Archi- 
episcopal  library  at  Lambeth,1  and  another  is  said  to 

1  I  am  indebted  to  the  Librarian  at  Lambeth  Palace  for  allowing 
me  facilities  for  examining  this  and  the  next  items. 
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be  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere.1  There 
is  also  a  reprint  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Philo- 
biblon  Miscellanies,  but  since  this  does  not  repro- 
duce the  bibliographical  peculiarities  of  the  original 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  a  pretty  full  descrip- 
tion. There  are  three  tracts,  or  sections,  as  we 
please  to  regard  them. 

(i.)  The  Examination  and  Confession  of  certaine 
Wytches  at  Chensforde  in  the  Countie  of  Essex,  before 
the  Quenes  maiesties  Judges,  the  xxvi.  daye  of  luly. 
Anno.  1566,  at  the  Assise  holden  there  as  then,  and  one 
of  them  put  to  death  for  the  same  offence,  as  their  ex- 
amination declareth  more  at  large. 

Below  this  title  is  a  woodcut  representing  Christ 
washing  the  disciples'  feet.  The  book  is  in  o6tavo, 
with  the  collation  A8  B4,  12  leaves,  unnumbered. 
The  title  occupies  A  i ,  the  verso  being  blank.  On 
A 2  there  follows  'The  Epistle  to  the  Reader.' 
This  is  unsigned,  but  to  judge  from  its  style  it  may 
well  have  come  from  the  pen  of  our  author.  Next, 
on  A 3,  begins  the  first  set  of  verses  (thirty-six 
fourteeners,  printed  as  short  lines)  with  the  head- 
ing '  The  Preface/  and  subscribed  '  Finis  Prolog.' 
There  is  no  name  attached,  but  the  reader  who  has 
considered  the  extracts  printed  above,  will  probably 
have  little  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  both  sets  of  verses  are  by  the  same  hand. 

1  According  to  the  D.  N.  B.  (the  authority  for  the  above  state- 
ment) only  the  first  part  is  preserved  at  Bridgewater  House,  but  the 
writer  makes  three  tracts  of  what  most  people  would  lump  together 
as  one.  However,  the  Librarian  of  the  Bridgewater  collection, 
kindly  replying  to  a  query  on  the  subject,  informs  me  that  no  such 
trad  is  there  at  all. 
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The  second  set  (fifty-six  fourteeners,  similarly 
printed),  that  bearing  the  important  subscription 
e  Finis  q,  lohn  Phillips/1  begins  on  A  4  below  the  head- 
ing '  An  exhortation  to  all  faithfull  men  wyllinge 
them  to  set  Gods  feare  before  their  eyes  and  Sathans 
practises  vtterly  to  despise  annexed  to  the  same, 
profitable  for  euery  Christian  man  to  reade  and  to 
imbrace.'  It  is  only  after  all  these  preliminaries 
that  we  come  to  the  real  subject  of  the  publication, 
the  report  of  the  trial,  which  begins  on  A  6  with 
the  heading  *  The  examination  of  them  with  their 
confession  before  Doctor  Cole  and  master  Foscue 
at  the  same  Sise  verbatum  as  nere  as  coulde  be 
gathered,  and  firste  of  Elizabeth  Frauncis  who 
saide  as  here  foloweth.'  The  beginning  of  this 
section  is  adorned  with  a  woodcut  of  two  women* 
while  another,  representing  a  cat,  appears  on  Aev. 
The  next  division,  headed  '  Mother  waterhouse  of 
Hatfylde  peuerell  of  the  age  of  .Ixiiii.  yeares  being 
examined  the  same  day  confessed  as  followeth,  & 
the  xxix.  daye  suffered,'  begins  on  Asv,  while  a 
woodcut  intended  to  represent  a  toad,  though  bear- 
ing more  resemblance  to  a  salamander,  adorns  B  2 . 
The  last  division  begins  on  B  3  with  the  heading 
c  lone  Waterhouse,  daughter  to  this  mother  Water- 
house,  being  of  the  age  of  .xviii.  yeres,  and  ex- 
amined, cofesseth  as  foloweth.'  Her  confession  is 
ornamented  with  a  cut  of  a  woman  at  the  beginning 
and  another  of  a  black  dog  on  B3V.  It  ends  with 
an  ornament  on  B4,  the  verso  being  occupied  by 

1  In  the  reprint  these  words  appear  as  '  Finis  et  John  Phillips,' 
the  transcriber  having  mistaken  the  'quod'  contraction  for  an 
ampersand ! 
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the  colophon,  '  Imprynted  at  London  by  Willyam 
Powell  for  Wyllyam  Pickeringe  dwelling  at  Sainte 
Magnus  corner  and  are  there  for  to  be  soulde. 
Anno  1566.  the  .13.  August.' 

(ii.)  The  second  examination  and  Confession  of  mother 
Agnes  Waterhouse  &  lone  her  daughter,  vpon  her  araine- 
ment  with  the  questions  &  answers  of  Agnes  Browne  the 
childe,  on  whom  the  spirite  haunteth  at  this  present, 
deliberately  declared  before  Justice  Southcote  and  master 
Gerard  the  quenes  atturney,  the  .xxvii.  day  of  luly  Anno. 
1566.  no  lesse  wonderfull  then  most  true. 

Below  is  a  woodcut  of  a  fine  black  dog  of  the 
horned  species.  Odtavo,  A8,  eight  leaves,  un- 
numbered. The  title  occupies  A  i ,  the  verso  being 
blank.  The  text  begins  on  A2,  with  the  heading 
'  The  Confession  of  Agnes  Waterhouse  the  .xxvii. 
daye  of  luly  in  Anno.  1566.  at  Chelmsforde  before 
lustice  Southcote  and  M.  Gerard  the  quenes 
Atturney/  and  ends  on  A  s  above  the  colophon, 
which  appears  to  be  printed  from  the  same  setting 
of  type  as  in  the  first  tract.  The  woodcut  is  re- 
peated on  A4,  and  Asv  is  blank. 

(iii.)  This  is  hardly  to  be  regarded  as  a  separate 
tract.  It  consists  of  two  leaves  only,  the  first  being 
signed  A,  and  has  no  proper  title-page.  At  the 
end  is  the  colophon,  again  from  the  same  setting. 
The  heading  runs:  'The  ende  and  last  confession 
of  mother  Waterhouse  at  her  death,  whiche  was 
the  xxix.  daye  of  luly.  Anno.  1566.'  The  text 
begins  with  a  woodcut  of  a  woman,  the  broken 
label  to  which  contains  the  printed  legend  'Mother 
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Waterhouse.'  The  cat  cut  of  the  first  tract  is 
repeated  on  the  verso  of  this  leaf. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  these  minute 
pamphlets  were  intended  for  separate  issue.  The 
copy  was  evidently  set  up  as  the  Chelmsford  corre- 
spondent sent  it  in,  and  very  probably  some  copies 
of  the  first  section  may  have  been  printed  off  and 
issued  at  once.  It  may  have  been  this  that  neces- 
sitated a  second  entry  in  the  Register.  Technically, 
no  doubt,  we  must  regard  the  report  as  constituting 
at  least  two  publications,  but  for  practical  purposes 
we  may,  I  think,  speak  of  it  as  a  single  work  with- 
out being  seriously  misleading. 

2.  The  next  work  that  falls  to  be  considered  is 
undated,  but  there  seems  no  reason  against  its 
identification  with  c  a  larum  to  the  tru  harted  sub- 
iects  of  London'  entered  on  the  Stationers'  Register 
by  Richard  Jones  in  1569-70  (Arber,  i.  412).  One 
copy  is  again  preserved  among  Bancroft's  books  at 
Lambeth,  another  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  A.  H. 
Huth.  The  title,  enclosed  in  a  lace  border,  runs : 

A  Friendly  Larum,  or  faythfull  warnynge  to  the  true 
harted  Subiectes  of  England.  Discoueryng  the  Actes,  and 
malicious  myndcs  of  those  obstinate  and  rebellious  Papists 
that  hope  (as  they  terme  it)  to  have  theyr  Golden  day. 
By  I.  Phil.  Imprinted  at  London  in  Fleetstreete,  by 
William  How:  for  Rycharde  lohnes. 

The  book  is  an  octavo  with  the  collation  A-C 8 
D4,  28  leaves,  unnumbered.  The  first  leaf  is  occu- 
pied by  the  title,  the  verso  being  blank.  There 
follows  on  A  2  an  epistle  dedicatory,  headed  '  To  the 
moste  vertuous  and  gratious  Ladie  Katherin  Duches 
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of  Suffolke,  lohn  Phillip  wisheth  continuall  health 
of  body  and  minde,  from  God  the  father  of  our 
Lord  lesus  Christe.  Amen/  and  subscribed  c  Your 
humble  and  obedient  oratour  Sonne  of  your  poore 
seruant  (of  longe  time,)  lohn  Phillip/  Next,  on 
A 4,  we  have  'To  the  Reader  I.  Phillip  wisheth 
health  in  Christe  the  giuer  thereof,  &c.,'  an  address 
signed  '  Thy  poore  freende  lohn  Phillip/  The 
text,  headed  CA  faithfull  Warning,  to  the  true 
hearted  Subiedtes  of  Englande,'  and  bearing  the 
running-title,  c  A  friendly  Larum  for  true  English 
Subie6tes,'  begins  on  A  6  and  ends  with  the  word 
c  Finis  '  on  D  3 .  D  3  v  and  D  4  are  blank. 

The  verse  in  which  this  tra<5l  is  written  is  of  a 
rather  loose  description.  The  author  seems  to  have 
intended  to  make  alexandrines  and  fourteeners 
alternate,  but  the  latter  often  usurp  the  places  of 
the  former.  The  lines  in  the  original  are  divided 
into  two  for  convenience  of  printing,  but  this 
peculiarity  need  not  be  retained.  The  opening 
and  closing  verses  will  give  a  fair  idea  what  lies 
between : 

What  meanes  the  ragynge  mindes,  of  cruell  carelesse  sorte  ? 
To  raunge  with  rage  whose  chollor  hot  they  deeme  a 

sweete  disporte. 

Or  why  do  Papistes  mutter  so,  in  euery  corner  now? 
Such  tidinges  straunge,  as  scarsly  they  in  triall  dare  auow. 
Their  tongues  to  tell  forth  lies,  they  dayly  do  imploy : 
To  slaunder  truth,  and  godly  men,  they  take  exceeding  ioy. 

Thus  shall  the  mighty  God,  be  our  Defence  and  stay : 
And  keepe  the  cruell  Papists  still  from  their  longe  wished 
day. 
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And  we  shall  haue  as  God  do  graunt,  to  Papists  swift 

decay, 
The  worlde  of  grace  sincerely  Preacht,  which  is  our  Goden 

day. 

Which  to  continew  longe,  to  God  let  vs  all  pray: 
Whose  glorious  name  be  Lauded  still,  for  this  our  Golden 

day. 

3.  Next  comes  the  earliest  of  a  series  of  broad- 
side '  Epitaphs'  to  which  our  author  put  his  name. 
They  are  mostly  undated,  but  were  presumably 
issued  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  events  which 
they  bewail.  The  present  poem  was  licensed  to 
'  Rychard  lonnes  '  on  or  shortly  after  22nd  July, 
1570  as  'an  epytaph  of  my  lady  mares'  (Arber,  i. 
435).  The  only  copy  recorded  is  in  the  Huth 
collection  and  is  thus  described  in  the  catalogue  : 
'An  Epitaph  on  the  death  of  the  vertuous  Matrone, 
the  Ladie  Maioresse,  late  wyfe  to  the  right  Honor- 
able Lorde,  (Alexander  Auenet)  Lord  Maior  of  the 
Citie  of  London.  Who  deceased  the  .vii.  daie  of 
luly.  1  570.  [at  the  end]  Post  Funera  viuit  virtus. 
Quoth  lohn  Phillip.  Imprinted  at  London  by 
Richarde  lohnes.'  I  have  not  seen  the  original, 
but  append  a  few  lines  from  a  reprint  in  Lilly's 
collection  of  '  Ballads  and  Broadsides'  (1867,  p. 


1  This  collection  consists  of  reprints  of  broadsides  collected  by 
George  Daniel,  at  whose  sale  they  were  purchased  by  Henry  Huth. 
The  introduction  and  notes  were  l  supplied  by  two  gentlemen  pro- 
foundly versed  in  early  English  literature.'  The  note  on  the  present 
poem  seems  worth  quoting  :  «  The  name  of  the  Lord  Mayor  was 
Avenon,  not  Avenet,  as  here  given.  The  death  of  this  estimable 
lady  in  July  was,  singularly  enough,  followed  by  the  widower's 
marriage  on  October  22nd  in  the  same  year.  "1570,  Oct.  22, 
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Helpe  nowe,  ye  Muses  nyne,  powre  out  your  noates  of 

woe ! 
Aide  me,  with  pitious  piercing  plaints,  the  loue  of  her  to 

shoe, 

Whose  virtues,  maugre  Death  !  shall  lyue  and  last  for  aye, 
As  flying  Fame  in  golden  trump  doth  cherefully  display. . . 
But  who  shall  haue  the  greatest  losse  I  know  is  not 

vnknowen, — 
Her  best  beloued,  the  wight  whom  shee  accompted  for 

her  owne, 
The  Lorde  MAIOR,  whiche  nowe  doth  rule  in  LONDON, 

noble  citie,- 
Shall  want  her  sight, — the  greater  griefe  to  misse  a  mate 

so  wittie.  .  .  . 

Farewell,  O  ladye  deare !  the  heauens  haue  chosen  thee, — 
Receyue  this  VALE  ;  I  haue  done ;  thou  gettest  no  more 

of  mee. 


Not  very  stirring  poetry  this,  but  yet  of  a  style 
that  commended  itself  to  a  goodly  band  of  civic 
laureates. 

A  note  in  the  Huth  Catalogue  states  that  '  The 
same  author  appears  to  have  written  an  epitaph  ' 
on  Sir  Alexander  Avenet  himself,  when  that  worthy 
followed  his  wife  to  the  grave  just  ten  years  later, 
and  gives  a  reference  to  Arber's  Transcript  of  the 
Register  '  ii.  p.  171.'  This  reference  is  wrong: 
it  should  be  ii.  375,  where  under  the  date  1 3th  July, 

was  married  Sir  Alexander  Avenon,  Lord  Mayor,  and  mistress 
Blunden,  widow,  by  a  license,  within  his  own  house,"  Register  of 
Allhallows,  Bread  Street,  ap.  Malcolm,  ii.  12.  The  epitaph  upon 
this  lady  is  recorded  in  Stow's  Survay  of  London,  ed.  1618,  p.  496. 
His  first  wife,  the  lady  commemorated  in  the  ballad,  was  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  John  Slow  of  King's  Norton.  See  a  pedigree  in  MS. 
Harl.  1096.' 
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1580,  will  indeed  be  found  an  entry  to  J.  Kingston 
of  an  epitaph  on  Sir  Alexander.  Since,  however, 
there  is  no  mention  of  any  author's  name,  and  no 
sum  appears  to  have  been  paid,  it  is  not  only 
gratuitous  to  assign  the  composition  to  Phillip,  but 
hazardous  to  suppose  that  the  piece  ever  saw  the 
light  at  all. 

4.  The  second  of  these  epitaphs  is  on  another 
civic  dignitary.     A  copy  is  preserved  at  Britwell 
Court,   of  which   Hazlitt  furnishes  the  following 
description  ('Notes  and  Collections,'  i.  329)  : 

An  Epytaphe,  or  a  lamentable  Discourse :  wherein  is 
bewayled  the  death  of  the  Right  worshipfull  Knight,  Sir 
William  Garrat :  one  of  the  Queenes  Maiesties  Commis- 
sioners, and  chiefe  Alderman  of  the  Citie  of  London. 
Who  deceased  the  27.  of  September.  1571.  [At  the  end.] 
Finis.  I.  Phillip.  Imprinted  at  London  in  the  vpper 
end  of  Fleetelane :  by  Richarde  lohnes,  and  are  to  be 
sould  at  his  Shop,  ioyning  to  the  South  west  Doore  of 
sainct  Paules  Churche.  1571.  October  4. 

The  entry  of  this  piece  is  not  extant,  there  being 
an  unfortunate  gap  in  the  Stationers'  accounts  ex- 
tending from  July  1571  to  July  1576.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  reprinted. 

5.  We  next  come  to  a  tantalizingly  elusive  work. 
'  A  slightly  less  lugubrious  romance  in   fourteen- 
syllable  ballad  metre  by  Phillips,'  says  the  writer 
in  the  D.  N.  B.,  cis  "A  rare  and  strange  Historicall 
Nouell  of  Cleomenes    and    Sophonisba    surnamed 
Juliet.   Very  pleasant  to  reade."   1577,'  adding  that 
the   work   is   dedicated   to   George    [sic]    Fiennes, 
Lord    Dacre.      The    entry    of  this    piece    in   the 
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Register  on  i4th  Oftober,  1577,  is  as  follows: 
£  Hughe  laxon  Lycenced  vnto  him  the  renowmed 
historic  of  Cleomenes  and  luliet  .  .  .  vjd  and  a 
copy.'  There  is  also  independent  evidence  of  pub- 
lication, for  the  entry  '  Item  an  English  booke 
called  the  History  of  Cleominus  and  luliet'  occurs 
in  an  old  list  subscribed  '  Finis  per  me  Rogeru 
Roes/  found  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  Cicero  of  1511 
('J.  C.  j:  in  N.  and  Q.,  2.  ii.  386).  In  1786 
Herbert  gave  the  entry  '  The  renowned  historic  of 
Cleomines  &  luliet'  which  might  be  taken  from  the 
Register,  but  added  '  Oftavo,'  though  apparently 
not  from  personal  knowledge.  Ritson  in  1802 
was  the  first  to  give  definite  information  in  an 
entry  '  Phillip,  John,  wrote  and  publish'd  "A  rare 
and  strange  historicall  nouell  of  Cleomenes  and 
Sophonisba,  surnamed  luliet ;  very  pleasant  to 
reader"  printed  by  Hugh  Jackson,  1577,  8vo.' 
('  Bibliographia  Poetica,'  299).  Collier  had  not 
seen  the  book  in  1849,  when  in  his  notes  on  the 
Stationers'  Register,  he  referred  to  Ritson's  entry 
(ii.  48),  but  when  he  came  to  issue  his  'Biblio- 
graphical and  Critical  Account'  in  1865  he  added 
the  following  specimen  of  the  verse  in  which  this 
c  historicall  nouell '  is  apparently  written  : 

Aspyring  myndes  still  toyle  to  clyme  the  top  of  Honours 

stall, 
But   hasty  clyming  often   tymes   doth   catch   a   sodayne 

fall : 
Yet  leave  I  them  with  Prince  in  Court,  as  seeming  friendes 

to  stay, 
And  to  Clandestines  agayne  in  Cell  I  must  my  way ; 
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Whose  playntes  surmounting  seeme  to  show,  his  teares 

lyke  ryvers  runne, 
And  oft  he  blames  the  froward  fates  that  so  his  fyle  have 

sponne. 

Collier  quotes  this  passage  to  illustrate  the  use  of 
the  uncommon  word  '  file '  for  the  thread  of  life, 
which  he  had  previously  recorded  in  a  line  from 
John  Partridge's  romance  of  c  Placidus ' : l 

Thus  ended  they  their  mortal  race,  their  file  was  at  an  ende. 

Unfortunately  neither  Ritson  nor  Collier  mention 
the  whereabouts  of  the  book,  and  I  have  failed  to 
find  any  trace  of  it.  Hazlitt  ('  Handbook/  477) 
and  the  writer  in  the  D.  N.  B.  are  equally  silent, 
and  I  cannot  help  doubting  whether,  when  the 
latter  described  the  romance  as  c  slightly  less  lugu- 
brious '  than  the  general  run  of  Phillip's  works,  he 
had  any  acquaintance  with  it  beyond  the  extract 
printed  by  Collier.  His  mention  of  the  dedication, 
the  only  point  he  adds  to  Hazlitt's  description, 
is  apparently  misquoted  from  Hunter's  c  Chorus 
Vatum,'  where  it  is  given  on  the  authority  of 

1  'The  Worthi?  Hystorie  of  the  most  Noble  and  valiaunt 
Knight  Plasidas,  otherwise  called  Eustas,  who  was  martyred  for 
the  Profession  of  lesus  Christ.  Gathered  in  English  verse  by  John 
Partridge,  in  the  yere  of  our  Lord  1566.  Imprinted  at  London 
by  Henrye  Denham,  for  Thomas  Racket :  and  are  to  bee  solde  at 
his  shoppe  in  Lumbarde  streate.'  8°.  Licensed  to  Hacket  in 
1565-6  (Arber,  i.  308).  Copies  are  in  the  Bodleian  and  Pepysian 
Libraries  according  to  Hazlitt  ('Handbook/  446).  Collier  re- 
printed the  poem  in  1866  in  his  'Illustrations  of  Old  English 
Literature,'  vol.  iii.  He  also  invented  a  play  on  the  subject  by 
Chettle,  and  supported  it  by  forging  two  entries  in  Henslowe's 
Diary. 

I.  Y 
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Bagford.  I  append  Bagford's  entry  from  MS. 
Harley  5892  (fol.  23*)  :  '  A  Rare  &  strange  history- 
call  Nouell  of  Cleomines,  Sophonisba  surnamed 
luliet,  very  pleasant  to  reade  &  newly  set  forth  & 
published  in  English  Meeter,  by  lo:  phillip  dedi- 
cated to  ye  right  Honorable  Sr  Gregory  ffinnes 
Knight  Lord  Dakers  of  yc  South :  Imprented  in 
fleatestrete  beneath  the  Canduite  at  ye  signe  of 
Sf  lohn  Euangelest  by  H:  lackson.  in  8.'  Further 
than  this  I  am  unable  to  carry  the  point,  but  from 
Ritson's  and  Bagford's  entries  it  is  clear  that  the 
author's  name  appeared  in  the  printed  volume  as 
Phillip. 

6.  On  7th  December,  1 577,  the  following  entry 
was    made    in    the    Stationers'    Register :     '  hugh 
laxon.  /Licensed  vnto  him  a  book  intituled  precious 
perles  of  perfecle  godlines  to  be  vsed  of  euery  fayth- 
full  xpian  begonne  by  ffrauncis  Aburgavenny  and 
finished  by  lohn  Phillip,  auclorised  by  the  Bisshop 
of  London  .   .  .   iiijd  and  a  copy'  (Arber,  ii.  321). 
Nothing  further  seems  to  be  known  of  the  book. 

7.  Another  work  only  known  from  the  Stationers' 
Register  is  thus  entered   under  date   26th   April, 
1578:     'Stephen    Peele.      Lycensid    vnto    him    a 
booke  intituled  the  Rudimentes  of  Reason  gathered 
out  of  the  preceptes  of  the  worthie  and   learned 
philosopher  periander   by  Ihon  philips  student  in 
Divinitie    1578'    (Arber,    ii.    327).      No    sum   is 
entered,  and  it  is  therefore  doubtful  whether  the 
publication  was  allowed. 

8.  Next  in  order  comes  another  of  the  broad- 
side c  Epitaphs,'  and  it  will  be  observed  that  Phillip 
has   now  turned   his  attention   from   the   City   to 
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more  aristocratic  quarters.  The  very  long  heading 
of  the  unique  sheet  preserved  at  Britwell  Court 
need  not  be  quoted  in  full,  as  it  is  almost  verbally 
the  same  as  the  title  of  the  c  Commemoration '  to 
be  quoted  further  on.  But  the  description  supplied 
by  Hazlitt  (C.  and  N.,  i.,  329)  maybe  abbreviated 
thus :  '  An  Epitaphe  on  the  death  of  the  right 
noble  and  most  vertuous  Lady  Margarit  Douglasis 
good  grace,  Countesse  of  Liuinox.  ...  [at  the 
end]  Viuit  post  funera  virtus.  Finis.  I.  Phillips. 
Imprinted  at  London,  for  Edward  White,  and  are 
to  be  solde  at  the  little  North  dore  of  Paules  at 
the  signe  of  the  Gunne.'  The  Countess  died  9th 
March,  1577/8;  no  licence  appears  to  have  been 
obtained. 

9.  The  more  important  tribute  offered  by  Phillip 
to  the  memory  of  this  lady,  a  tribute  representing 
no  doubt  his  maturer  labour  and  reflection,  bore 
the  title : 


A  Commemoration  of  the  Right  Noble  and  vertuous 
Ladye,  Margrit  Duglasis  good  grace,  Countis  of  Lennox, 
Daughter  to  the  renowmed  and  most  excellent  Princesse 
Margrit,  Queene  of  Scotland,  espowsed  to  King  lames  the 
fourth,  of  that  name:  In  the  daies  of  her  most  puissaunt 
and  magnificent  Father  Henry  the  seuenth,  of  England, 
Fraunce  and  Ireland  King  :  Wherin  is  rehearsed  hir  godly- 
life,  her  constancy  and  perfit  pacience,  in  time  of  im- 
fortune,  her  Godly  end,  &  last  farewell,  taken  of  al  Noble 
estates  at  the  howre  of  her  death.  The  ninth  day  of 
March.  1577.  At  her  house  of  Hackney  in  the  Countie 
of  Midlesex :  And  now  lyeth  enterred  the  thyrd  of  April, 
in  the  Chappel  of  King  Henry  the  seaue[n]th  her  worthy 
Grandfather.  1578.  And  Anno  .20.  of  our  Soueraigne 
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Lady  Queene  Elizabeth,  by  Gods  permission  of  England, 
Fraunce  and  Irelande  Queene,  &c.  [Colophon]  Im- 
printed at  London  by  lohn  Charlewood,  dwelling  in 
Barbycan,  at  the  signe  of  the  halfe  Eagle  and  Key. 

The  pamphlet  is  in  quarto.  After  the  title 
follows  a  four-page  epistle  headed :  '  To  all  Right 
Noble,  Honorable  Godlye  and  Worshipfull  Ladyes, 
lohn  Phillip  wisheth  the  feare  of  God,  prosperitie 
and  peace  in  lesus  Christ/  and  subscribed  :  '  Vestras 
salutis  dignitatiso^  studiosissimus  I.  Phillippus. 
Reginij  Cantabrigiensis  Collegij  Alumnus.'  The 
poem  consists  of  104  seven-line  stanzas,  and  is 
subscribed  at  the  end  *  Yours  at  commaunde  (in  the 
Lord)  lohn  Phyllips.'  Copies  are  at  Britwell 
Court  and  the  British  Museum.  The  epistle  pre- 
fixed to  this  work  is  the  only  attempt  at  elegant 
prose  composition  which  I  have  met  with  in 
Phillip's  works,  and  as  such  may  be  quoted  as 
showing  of  what  he  was  capable  on  occasion. 

Right  Honorable  and  vertuous  Ladyes,  when  florishing 
Ver  had  banished  the  bytter  stormes  of  Hyems,  and  geuen 
Flora  liberty  with  her  gallant  mantle  ofgreene  togarnishe 
the  whole  face  of  the  earth  :  I  was  drawne  by  desire 
throughly  to  consider  the  sundry  pleasures,  and  diuerse 
commodityes  that  she  most  curtuouslye  presented  to 
worldly  inhabitauntes,  and  finding  occasion  fyt  for  my 
purpose,  I  tooke  my  waye  for  my  repast  into  the  fieldes, 
where  I  found  the  barren  ground  fruitfull,  proffering 
foorth  plentifullye  her  increase,  and  the  naked  trees  fullye 
pollished  and  couered  with  leaues :  in  the  braunches 
wherof  the  ch[i]rping  birdes,  the  more  to  augment  my 
solace,  rendred  foorth  their  well  tuned  concords,  the 
sillye  Larke  mounting  aloft  towardes  the  fyrmamente, 
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rendred  foorth  his  ratling  noates  of  ioye,  the  Thrustle 
coake,  the  Mauice,  and  euery  byrde  in  his  kinde  obserued 
his  proper  and  comely  harmonye.  And  thus  as  on[e]  rapt 
or  rauished  with  ioye,  Syr  Phaebus  with  his  trampling 
steedes  rainging  through  the  Christaline  skies,  in  the 
Chari[o]t  of  Phaaeton,  making  his  asendent  to  the  top  of 
the  hiest  Spyhre  [sic],  I  was  constrained  partly  through 
wearinesse,  and  partly  the  heate  of  the  daye  increasing,  to 
sit  me  down  vnder  a  Betch  tree,  the  braunches  wherof 
semed  a  Fortresse  to  shielde  me  from  the  partching 
gleames  of  tryumphing  Tytan :  But  as  my  glauncing 
eyes  began ne  to  suruaye  the  nature  and  effectes  of 
gallaunt  Aestas,  so  also  did  I  call  to  memory  how  Boreas 
b[l]ustering  blastes  and  Hyems  hoarye  froastes,  conuerted 
those  present  pleasures  that  Ver  brought  foorth,  to  nothing, 
and  in  fine  defaced  them  as  though  they  had  not  bene : 
so  that  both  those  seasons  I  gathered  did  presayg  vnto 
me  the  ficklenesse  of  our  courssing  tyme  and  the  short- 
nesse  of  our  transitory  dayes,  the  flowrishing  flowers 
which  long  had  bin  shrowded  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
beganne  not  onelye  to  prognosticate  to  me  our  estates 
lyuing  her[e]  in  iollitie :  But  also  set  foorth  aptlye  in 
theyr  kindes,  howe  and  whereto  we  were  subiecled,  the 
pollished  trees  serued  as  a  scoolemayster,  to  publishe  vnto 
mee,  our  hard  and  heauy  hazardes  in  this  terrestriall  vale 
of  mysery  and  immortalitye  [sic  !],  the  lesson  that  by  them 
I  learned  was  worthye  to  be  considered :  For  the  marke 
they  bad  me  ame  at  was  Death,  and  yet  after  Death,  as 
they  through  the  sweete  deawes  and  sauory  showers,  did 
florish  and  prosper  againe  after  they  were  wythered  away : 
so  also  gaue  they  intelligence  to  me,  that  disspight  of 
death  and  graue  by  the  myghty  prouidence  of  GOD,  all 
creatures  should  arise  from  theyr  slumber  and  come  before 
the  trybunall  seate  of  the  almighty,  where  the  faythful 
should  be  rewarded  with  eternall  lyfe,  and  the  vnbeleeuing 
recompenced  with  endlesse  torments.  But  as  I  sat  dis- 
coursing these  causes,  Sol  hasting  with  speedinesse 
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towardes  the  Occident,  Tyme  gave  me  charge  to  repayre 
towardes  my  lodging,  whiche  attayned :  I  entred  into  my 
former  Muse,  and  tooke  my  penne  in  hand,  mynding  to 
haue  written  some  Pamphlet  in  these  my  former  dis- 
courses ;  But  loe,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  Mercury  the 
messinger  of  lubiter  [sic],  arested  myne  eyes  with  Sopor. 
In  which  season  Morpheius  [sic],  (as  it  were  in  a  vision) 
set  before  myne  eyes  to  my  thinking  a  very  pyttifull 
spectacle :  For  there  appeared  vnto  me  a  Noble  Lady 
compassed  with  care,  pursued  by  dolour,  sheared  vp  with 
perfyte  patience  amidst  her  extremities,  and  lastly  so  sup- 
ported with  trueth,  that  paysing  her  infortunes  which 
seemed  in  shoe  incredible,  and  therewithall  her  constancye 
in  sufferinge  calamities,  I  could  not  but  wonder,  on[e]  while 
I  lamented  her  estate,  another  while  I  tryumphed  in  her : 
Whose  patience  as  a  Bulwarke  was  readye  to  beare  the 
brunts  of  fickle  Fortune,  thus  one  while  drowned  in  griefe, 
and  eft  againe  comforted  by  hoape,  at  laste  I  waked,  and 
looking  behinde  me :  I  beheld  me  thought  the  personages 
present,  with  whome  in  my  slumber  before,  I  had  beene 
acquainted,  and  therewith  all  the  trueth  began  to  speake 
vnto  me,  perswading  me  first  to  set  aside  all  feare,  and  to 
marke  sith  I  had  purposed  to  writ  some  matter  consern- 
ing  the  mutabilities  of  the  tyme,  what  that  Noble  Ladye 
would  discourse  vnto  me :  For  that  she  had  felte  in  this 
lyfe  the  fulnesse  of  Fortunes  fallaces,  to  whose  heastes  I 
gaue  my  selfe  willinglye,  rather  encouraged  (good  Ladyes) 
by  the  trueth,  then  settling  vpon  mine  owne  skill,  to  take 
so  waighty  an  attempt  in  hand :  and  thus  she  began  her 
tale  as  followeth,  which  as  her  freendlye  and  faythfull 
farewel,  is  rendred  into  your  hands  that  feare  GOD,  lead 
your  lyues  loyally,  and  are  louers  of  virtue,  whose  reward 
in  this  lyfe  is  honor,  and  after  the  graue  to  the  vtter  foyle 
of  Death,  eternall  fame,  and  the  ritch  and  glorious  king- 
dome  purchased  by  Christ  at  the  last  day.  The  which 
place,  God  of  his  infinite  bounty  and  goodnesse,  for  his 
anointed  Sons  sake  graunt  you. 
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This  was  an  unusual  effort  for  Phillip,  who 
seems  to  have  been  conscious  of  wandering  from 
the  style  of  his  '  former  discourses/  but  the  last 
few  lines  of  the  address  may  be  taken  as  a  sufficient 
specimen  of  the  sort  of  effusion  with  which  our 
author  was  in  the  habit  of  filling  some  pages  of 
preliminary  matter.  Lady  Margaret  begins  her 
'  freendly  Farewell  geuen  to  Honorable  and  vertu- 
ouse  Ladyes  '  thus  : 

Good  Ladies  al  your  listning  eares  I  craue, 
Til  time  my  tale  be  fully  brought  to  end : 

Though  yi  my  corps  be  subiect  to  the  graue, 
Yet  vouch  awhile  to  heare  your  faythful  freend. 
To  you  these  lines  for  my  farewell  I  sende, 

Accept  them  then,  and  reade  them  for  my  sake, 

And  of  my  name,  a  new  memoriall  make. 

But  the  author  cannot  for  long  confine  himself 
to  the  sobriety  of  the  iambic  decasyllabic.  In  the 
course  of  the  lady's  family  history  we  read : 

Queene  Mary  disceast,  to  Englands  great  ioy, 
Elizabeths  grrce  attained  the  crowne : 

Who  laboured  her  subiects  to  shielde  from  anoy, 
Gods  trueth  she  aduancst,  and  falsehood  put  downe, 
Through  Europ  is  blowen  her  highnesse  renowne, 

Whose  flouring  fame  brauncheth  lyke  tholiue  greene : 

Tryumph  you  Brittaines  in  your  royall  Queene. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  passage  of  the 
poem,  however,  is  the  stanza  thus  printed  in  the 
original : 
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H  Hautinesse  came  on  to  martch  with  his  traine, 

A  And  treason  the  Ensine  and  Standert  did  beare : 

M  Myschiefe  made  speede  the  innocent  to  paine, 

B  Bouldnesse  stept  vp  his  rancor  to  reare. 

L  Lust  longed  to  haue  the  blood  of  my  deare, 

E  Enuy  prest  on  at  vnitie  to  grudge, 

T  Treason  in  this  case,  presumed  to  be  iudge. 

Curiously  enough  this  allusion  appears  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  Shakespearian  students.  One 
of  them  should  now  examine  this  neglected  poem 
in  the  hope  of  making  further  discoveries ! 

The  lament  ends : 

And  thus  good  Ladyes  farewell  and  adew, 
My  race  is  full  run,  my  trauels  haue  ende : 

As  death  in  this  lyfe,  my  lyfe  did  subdew, 
So  death  vnto  you  his  footesteps  will  bende. 
Regarde  my  sayinges,  think  you  on  your  freende, 

For  as  I  am  gon,  beleeue  me  you  maye, 

You  needes  must  follow,  your  substaunce  is  clay. 

Phillip  will  learn  to  do  better  than  this  in  time, 
but  as  yet  his  work  is  but  an  indifferent  exercise 
in  the  school  of  Sackville. 

W.  W.  GREG. 


(¥0  be  concluded.) 
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ON  THE  LIBRARY  AT  KING 
EDWARD  VI.  SCHOOL,  BURY 
ST.  EDMUNDS. 

(Postscript.) 

INGE  the  article  on  Bury  School 
Library  was  published  ('  THE  LIBRARY,' 
January,  1910),  the  headmaster,  Mr. 
E.  T.  England,  has  made  two  import- 
___  ant  discoveries.  In  the  first  place,  he 
has  found  in  a  cubicle-box  in  a  disused  bedroom 
the  long-lost  MS.  of  Prudentius,  a  description  of 
which  follows : 

Cent.  XV,  second  half.     ?  Italian.     13  cm. 

Written  in  a  neat  hand,  averaging  21  11.  to  the  page. 
The  first  capital,  P,  is  in  blue,  with  a  red  pen-work  orna- 
ment ;  the  rest  are  in  red  or  blue.  The  outside  and 
inside  sheet  of  each  quire  are  vellum,  the  rest  paper. 
Old  limp  vellum  binding,  with  flap. 

Collation:  a — z12 ;  276  leaves.  Manuscript  signatures 
and  foliation.  Paper  fly  leaves  at  beginning  and  end,  of 
which  the  other  halves  appear  as  blank  leaves  after  fF.  12 
and  264  respectively. 

Contents:  F.  I,  Prefatio ;  f.  2,  [Liber  cathemerinon] 
Hymnus  ad  Gallicinium ;  f.  42,  Liber  peristephanon ; 
f.  133,  Incipit  cyrocheus  [Diptychon]  prudentii  de  toto 
veteri  et  novo  testamento  personis  excerptis  .  .  .;  f.  133 
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versoy  Incipiunt  tituli  historiarum ;  f.  139  verso,  Psycho- 
machia;  f.  163  verso,  Apotheosis ;  f.  191,  Hamartigenia ; 
f.  215,  Liber  primus  contra  Symmachum  ;  f.  233,  Liber 
secundus  contra  Symmachum  ;  f.  262,  Ambrosius.  Epis- 
tola  ad  Valentinianum  Imperatorem  [Opera,  Paris,  1842, 
Ep.  xvii.]. 

Given  to  the  School  by  c  M.  Coe,  Clericus,'  *  presum- 
ably in  1684,  for  in  Leedes'  Donors'  Book  under  that 
date  Coe  is  stated  to  have  given  CL:  MSS.' 

Secondly,  two  early  inventories  of  the  '  bookes 
and  utensills '  in  the  School  have  come  to  light 
among  the  documents  in  the  Evidence  Chest. 
One  of  them  is  dated  February  1570,  and  the  other 
evidently  belongs  to  the  same  period.  They  are 
practically  duplicates.  First  comes  a  list  of  sixteen 
books  '  in  the  scholemasters  chamber/  to  which  no 
donors  are  assigned,  but  which  include  a  Pliny, 
a  Virgil,  and  a  Horace — no  doubt  those  left  to  the 
School  in  1552  by  the  will  of  John  King  (Bury 
Wills,  ed.  S.  Tymms,  1850).  Then  a  list  of  books 
'  given  to  the  schoole  by  Mr.  Rudde  late  schoole- 
master  there ' ;  followed  by  a  list  of  the  books 
6  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  Andrewes  to  the  use  of  the 
schole  and  remayninge  in  the  studdye  of  the  schole- 
masters chamber.'  The  Rudde  books  number  291, 
and  the  Andrewes  books  1 16.  The  Andrewes  list 
is  in  a  different  hand  from  that  used  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  inventory,  and  was  probably  added  later, 
for  it  includes  two  books  given  by  Edward  Lucas 
in  1573. 

1  Moses  Coe  was  educated  at  Bury  School  and  at  Magdalene 
College,  Cambridge  (M.A.  1676).  He  died  in  1727,  having  been 
reclor  of  Elmsett  in  Suffolk  for  forty  years. 
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It  is  evident  that  Edward  Leedes,  when  he  made 
his  Catalogue  in  1672-3,  did  not  know  of  these 
lists.  At  any  rate  he  made  no  use  of  them,  for  he 
places  in  his  sedlion  of  books  to  which  no  donors 
can  be  assigned  many  which  in  these  inventories 
are  clearly  stated  to  have  been  given  by  Rudde  or 
Andrewes.  Furthermore,  he  is  very  vague  about 
the  books  he  does  connecl:  with  Rudde,  and  only 
suggests  that  certain  volumes  bearing  his  name  may 
have  been  given  to  the  School  by  him. 

A  superficial  comparison  of  these  inventories 
with  the  Catalogue  of  a  hundred  years  later,  gives 
the  impression  that  very  few  books  were  lost  and 
comparatively  few  were  added  in  the  interval. 

A.  T.  B. 
C.  G. 
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REVIEWS. 

Early  English  Text  Society ',  Original  Series,  139. 
Treatises  of  Fistula,  etc.  By  John  Arderne. 
From  an  early  fifteenth  century  manuscript  trans- 
lation. Edited,  with  introduction,  notes,  etc.,  by 
D'Arcy  Power,  F.R.C.S.  Eng. 

HE  arrival  of  an  Early  English  Text 
Society  book  for  review  offers  '  THE 
LIBRARY  '  a  welcome  opportunity  for 
adding  its  little  tribute  to  Dr.  Furnivall, 
by  whom  the  Society  was  founded 
forty-six  years  ago,  and  who  managed  its  affairs 
with  cheery  and  resourceful  autocracy  down  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  It  was  said  of  Dr.  Furnivall  at 
the  dinner  which  formed  one  incident  in  the  pro- 
longed celebration  of  his  seventy-fifth  birthday  that 
he  was  '  a  missionary  to  professors/  and,  whether 
professors  or  not,  all  who  have  been  at  work  at  our 
older  literature  since  the  Early  English  Text  Society 
was  started  in  1864,  owe  him  a  deep  debt,  not  only 
for  his  strictly  literary  work,  great  as  that  was,  but 
for  ever  fresh  sympathy  and  encouragement  and  for 
the  counterpoise  offered  by  his  own  delightful 
humanity  to  studies  which  in  themselves  might 
easily  become  rather  narrowly  antiquarian.  Of  all 
the  learned  men  who  knew  and  loved  him  in  the 
universities  of  two  continents  hardly  one,  when  the 
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news  came  of  his  death,  will  have  thought  of  the 
books  he  edited.  They  will  have  thought  of  the 
old  man  standing  bareheaded  in  the  courtyard  of 
the  British  Museum  scattering  food  to  the  pigeons, 
or  speaking  at  some  literary  club  dinner  and  in- 
geniously making  the  excellence  of  the  fare  a  reason 
for  diverging  from  a  talk  on  Chaucer  or  Shake- 
speare into  an  appeal  for  some  Children's  Country 
Holiday  Fund,  or  picnicking  on  his  favourite  island 
in  the  Thames  amid  a  happy  crowd  of  scholars  and 
scullers  of  both  sexes,  or  returning  from  that  picnic 
standing  up  in  his  boat,  armed  with  a  huge  boat- 
hook,  his  white  hair  blown  by  the  wind,  accom- 
plishing his  nefarious  feat  of  being  the  first  out  of 
a  crowded  lock  which  he  had  been  the  last  to  enter, 
or  royally  dispensing  hospitality  from  his  corner  in 
the  New  Oxford  Street  A.  B.  C.  It  was  of  no  use 
attempting  to  pay  for  one's  own  tea  if'  the  Doctor' 
were  in  the  room,  for  the  waitress,  as  he  used  to 
explain  with  a  chuckle,  had  probably  been  in  one 
of  his  boats  the  previous  Sunday,  and  so  had  to  do 
what  he  told  her.  It  was  at  the  A.  B.  C.  shop  that 
I  last  saw  him.  He  was  sitting  a  little  sadly  in  an 
empty  room5  and  he  was  a  little  sad  as  he  told  me 
of  the  few  weeks  he  had  to  live,  for  with  his  keen 
interest  in  all  there  was  to  do  he  would  willingly 
have  lived.  But  in  two  minutes  he  had  forgotten 
all  about  himself,  and  was  asking  after  this  friend 
and  that,  and  telling  me  the  latest  literary  news, 
and  of  the  meeting  of  the  Shakespeare  Memorial 
Fund  to  which  he  was  going.  It  was  this,  the 
keen  double  interest  in  the  work  he  set  himself  to 
do,  and  in  the  lives  of  every  one  with  whom  he 
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came  in  contact,  which  was  the  secret  at  once  of 
his  marvellous  vitality  and  of  the  attraction  which 
he  exercised  on  so  many  different  characters.     And 
in  the  volumes  of  the  Early  English  Text  Society, 
for  which  he  enlisted  recruits,  English,  German, 
and  American,  with  a  lightness  of  heart  which  if 
it    sometimes    brought    trouble,    sometimes    also 
extracted   good   work    from  men   who   had  never 
expected  to  find  themselves  E.E.T.S.  editors,  much 
of  his  personality  is  reflected.     The  new  volume 
before  us,  the  I39th  of  the  Original  Series  (there 
are  107  in  the  Extra  Series,  making  246  altogether, 
hardly  one  of  which,  if  any,  can  have  been  pub- 
lished without  his  personal  supervision),  shows  how 
far  from  the  beaten  literary  tracks  he  was  prepared 
to  travel,  and  also  with  what  excellent  illustrations 
of  English  life   and  manners  his  adventurousness 
was  often  rewarded.     A  mediaeval  treatise  on  Fistula 
does  not  promise  very  interesting  reading  to  laymen, 
but  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  introduction   by 
Mr.  D'Arcy   Power,  who  worthily  maintains  the 
literary  traditions  of  St.  Bartholomew's   Hospital, 
there  is  much  good  matter  which   even  a  layman 
can  appreciate.     John  Arderne,  the  author  of  the 
treatise,  was  an  English  surgeon  who  was  seventy,  as 
he  tells  us,  at  the  accession  of  King  Richard  (1377). 
He  seems  to  have  practised  abroad  in  the  train  of 
Henry,  ist  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  of  his  son  John  of 
Gaunt  (among  other  places  at  Algeciras,  Chaucer's 
Algezir),  to  have  been  settled  at  Newark  in  Notting- 
hamshire from  1349  to  1370,  then  to  have  come  to 
London,  and  after  five  or  six  years'  successful  prac- 
tice there,  to  have  taken  to  medical  literature.     He 
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himself  wrote  in  Latin,  but  his  treatise  on  Fistula 
was  translated  into  English  early  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  it  is  this  translation  which  Mr.  Power 
has  edited.  Arderne's  relations  with  John  of  Gaunt 
make  it  probable  that  he  knew  Chaucer,  and  editors 
of  the  '  Canterbury  Tales '  will  find  plenty  of  ma- 
terial here  for  illustrations  of  the  description  of  the 
Doctor  of  Physik  in  the  Prologue.  Here  are  a  few 
sentences  from  his  advice  to  his  brethren  as  to  their 
dealings  with  their  patients : 

For  the  cure  of  fistula  in  ano,  when  it  is  curable,  aske 
he  competently  of  a  worthi  man  and  a  gret  an  hundred 
marke  or  fourty  pounde,  with  robes  and  fees  of  an  hundred 
shillyng  terme  of  lyfe  by  yere.  Of  lesse  men  fourty  pounde, 
or  fourty  marke  aske  he  without  fees ;  And  take  he  noght 
lesse  than  an  hundred  shillyngis.  For  neuer  in  all  my  lyf 
toke  I  lesse  than  an  hundred  shillyng  for  cure  of  that 
sekenes.  Nathelesse  do  another  man  as  hym  think  better 
and  more  speedefulle.  And  gif  the  pacientes  or  thair 
frendes  or  seruaunts  aske  by  how  moche  tyme  he  hopeth 
to  hele  it,  euermore  lat  the  leche  byhete  [promise]  thee 
double  that  he  supposeth  to  spede  by  half;  that  is  gif  the 
leche  hope  to  hele  the  pacient  by  twenty  wekes — that  is 
the  comon  course  of  curyng — adde  he  so  many  ouer.  For 
it  is  better  that  the  terme  be  lengthed  than  the  cure.  For 
prolongacion  of  the  cure  giffeth  cause  of  dispairyng  to  the 
pacientes,  when  triste  to  the  leche  is  moste  hope  of  helthe. 
And  gif  the  pacient  considere  or  wondre  or  aske  why  that 
he  heled  hym  by  the  half,  answere  he  that  it  was  for  that 
the  pacient  was  strong-herted,  and  suffrid  wele  sharp 
thingis,  and  that  he  was  of  gode  complexion  and  hadde 
able  flesshe  to  hele ;  &  feyne  he  othir  causes  pleseable  to 
the  pacient,  for  pacientes  of  syche  wordes  are  proude  and 
delited. 
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It  is  presumed  from  the  occurrence  of  such  a 
passage  (and  similar  advice  is  found  in  other  medical 
works,  though  not  quite  so  full)  that  Arderne  felt 
sure  that  his  book  would  never  fall  into  the  hands 
of '  pacientes  or  thair  frendes,'  but  it  shows  a  good 
deal  of  the  human  nature  for  which  Dr.  Furnivall 
was  always  on  the  look  out  in  old  books,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  think  that  for  the  last  E.E.T.S.  book 
which  the  old  man  saw  through  the  press,  he  had 
such  an  excellent  editor  as  Mr.  D'Arcy  Power  has 
shown  himself,  to  make  his  proof-reading  a  joy  to 
him. 

The  Irish  Booklov&r.  Nos.  L-X.  London,  printed 
and  published  by  White  &  Salmond  at  the  Manor 
House,  Kens  a  I  Green.  1909-10. 

We  hope  that  by  this  time  every  Irish  booklover 
has  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  little  magazine 
which  takes  this  name  to  itself,  and  for  a  nominal 
subscription  of  two  shillings  a  year  offers  month  by 
month  information  as  to  Irish  books,  old  and  new, 
published  and  forthcoming,  notes  of  auction-prices, 
literary  gossip  of  all  sorts,  and  at  least  one  or  two 
short  articles  on  Irish  authors  and  printers,  and 
other  topics  of  permanent  interest.  Mr.  E.  R. 
McC.  Dix,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  history 
of  Irish  printing,  is  well  to  the  fore  each  month, 
and  Mr.  John  S.  Crone  seems  responsible  for  the 
general  editing.  The  paper  is  thoroughly  alive, 
and  deserves  all  possible  support.  It  has  now 
reached  its  tenth  number. 

A.  W.  P. 
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THE  LIBRARY. 

THE    BINDINGS   OF   THOMAS 
WOTTON. 

iBOUT  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  a  style  of  binding  arose  in 
this  country  which,  though  obviously 
copied  from  foreign  models,  acquired 
a  distinctive  character  of  its  own,  and 
was  much  in  favour  with  the  most  eminent  book 
collectors.  It  is  generally  known  as  c  English 
Grolieresque,'  a  most  inappropriate  term,  and 
associated  with  the  name  of  that  great  book 
collector  Thomas  Wotton,  called  from  the  motto 
often  placed  on  his  books,  '  Thomae  Wottoni  et 
amicorum,'  the  '  English  Grolier.' 

The  bindings,  which  are  always  of  smooth  brown 
calf,  have  very  elaborate  geometrical  designs  formed 
by  a  band  or  bands  coloured  black  and  bordered 
with  gold  lines.  These  are  relieved  with  bold  gilt 
sprays,  sometimes  plain,  sometimes  azured  or  also 
coloured  black.  A  very  judicious  use  of  dotted 
gold  backgrounds  in  small  spaces  adds  much  to  the 
general  effect.  This  style  of  ornament  seems  to 
have  originally  come  from  Lyons,  and  many 
beautiful  examples  of  such  foreign  bindings  are  in 
i.  z 
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existence.  They,  however,  differ  from  the  English 
examples  in  that  they  are  very  rarely  worked  with 
the  interlacing  bands  in  black  alone,  the  more 
general  custom  having  been  to  use  a  combination 
of  brighter  colours,  red,  blue,  or  green.  At  first 
these  bindings  were  very  carefully  tooled,  but 
they  grew  so  rapidly  in  favour  that  the  Lyonnese 
printers,  especially  the  firm  of  Gryphius,  introduced 
the  labour-saving  device  of  printing  the  whole  of 
the  design  of  the  side  from  one  block  in  gold,  the 
interlacing  bands  being  afterwards  coloured  by 
hand.  A  few  of  the  bindings  of  Grolier  and 
Maioli  are  of  fine  Lyonnese  work,  but  most  of 
their  best  specimens  are  Italian. 

Thomas  Wotton,  who  was  born  in  1521,  was 
the  son  of  Sir  Edward  Wotton  and  Dorothy,  fourth 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Rede,  the  celebrated  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  founder  of  the 
Rede  Lectureship  at  Cambridge.  Sir  Edward  was 
an  early  convert  to  the  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  seems  to  have  taken  an  aftive  part  in 
religious  questions.  He  appears  to  have  had  some 
interests  abroad,  for  he  was  frequently  at  Calais, 
and  in  1 540  was  appointed  Treasurer  of  Calais. 

Thomas  succeeded  to  the  estates  at  his  father's 
death  in  1551,  but  previous  to  this  time  appears  to 
have  begun  to  collect  his  library,  as  books  are 
found  with  earlier  dates  stamped  on  the  bindings. 
From  the  subject  matter  of  many  of  his  books  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  it  is  clear  that  like  his 
father  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  various 
religious  disputes  of  the  time.  Indeed  on  one 
occasion  he  was  committed  to  the  Fleet  c  for 
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obstinate  standing  against  matters  of  religion,' 
though  it  is  believed  that  this  imprisonment  was 
made  at  the  instigation  of  his  uncle  Nicholas 
Wotton,  in  order  to  save  him  from  participation 
in  Wyatt's  rebellion.  The  latter  part  of  his  life 
seems  to  have  been  spent  in  quiet  retirement,  and 
in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  an  important  landowner 
and  county  magistrate.  He  entertained  Queen 
Elizabeth  at  Boughton  Malherbe,  his  estate  in 
Kent,  and  both  then  and  on  other  occasions  refused 
the  offer  of  knighthood.  Edward  VI.  had  intended 
to  make  him  K.B.,  but  the  Council  under  Mary 
'  discharged  him  from  being  knight  of  the  Bath.' 
These  various  offers  probably  are  the  origin  of  his 
being  so  often  referred  to  as  '  Sir  Thomas.'  His  chief 
claim  now  to  our  attention  is  that  he  was  a  man  of 
'  great  learning,  religion  and  wealth, 'and  c  a  gentleman 
excellently  educated  and  studious  in  all  the  liberal 
arts,  in  the  knowledge  whereof  he  attained  unto  great 
perfection.'  Beyond  this,  there  is  no  doubt,  from 
the  few  remains  left,  he  possessed  a  noble  library. 

Some  years  ago  a  curious  misapprehension  arose 
about  this  collection.  It  was  stated  that  the  small 
coat  of  arms  found  on  many  of  the  bindings  was  not 
part  of  the  original  scheme,  but  was  stamped  on 
later,  after  the  father's  death,  by  his  son  Edward, 
afterwards  Baron  Wotton.  The  explanation  given 
is  that  the  quartered  coat  represents  i  and  4  Argent 
a  saltire  engrailed  sable,  for  Wotton,  2  and  3  Argent, 
on  a  chief  sable  a  lion  passant  of  the  first  for  Rud- 
ston,  Thomas  Wotton  having  married  Elizabeth 
Rudston,  and  the  son  using  their  quartered  coats. 

If  this  were   correct,   what   could    be   plainer? 
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But  unfortunately  it  is  not.  Burke  in  his  General 
Armoury  is  curiously  silent  regarding  any  such 
arms  for  the  various  families  of  Rudston,  giving 
them  all  variations  of  three  bulls'  heads.  Now  on 
some  of  his  books  Thomas  Wotton  used  his  large 
armorial  stamp  with  the  nine  quarterings,  one 

of  the  most  beautiful 
early  stamps  in  exist- 
ence, assigned  by  Mr. 
Davenport  in  his 
c  English  Heraldic 
Book-stamps,'  for 
p^  some  unstated  reason, 
^^  to  Humphrey  Salwey. 
As  several  of  the  quar- 
terings there  given  are 
incorrect  it  may  be  as 
svell  to  set  them  out 
afresh. 

1.  Argent,  a  saltire  engrailed  sable.     [Corby.] 

2.  Argent,  on  a  chief  sable  a  lion  passant  of  the  first. 
[Bamburgh.] 

3.  Azure,  three  eagles  in  bend  between  two  cotises 
argent.     [Belknap.] 

4.  Gules,  a  fess  chequy  argent  and  sable  between  six 
crosses  crosslet  fitchee  of  the  second.     [Butler.] 

5.  Or,  two  bendlets  gules.     [Sudeley.] 

6.  Bendy  often  or  and  azure.     [Montfort.] 

7.  Gules,  on  a  bend  wavy  argent  three  shovellers  sable, 
beaked  and  legged  or.     [Rede.] 

8.  Argent,  a  fess  azure  between  three  boars'  heads 
couped  sable.     [Alphew.] 

9.  Argent,  a  chevron  engrailed  gules  between  three 
bugle-horns  sable,  stringed  or.     [Petit.] 
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The  founder  of  the  family  Nicholas  Wotton, 
who  died  in  1448,  married  Joan  Corby,  a  great 
heiress,  and  assumed  her  arms.  The  following 
skeleton  tree  will  show  the  derivation  of  the 
quarterings : 

Nicholas  Wotton  (+  1448)  =  Joan  Corby. 

Nicholas  (+  1491)==  Elizabeth  Bamburgh. 

Sir  Robert  =  Anne  Belknap. 


Sir  Edward  (1489-1551)  =  Dorothy  Rede.  Henry. 

Thomas  Wotton. 

These  arms,  with  the  exact  nine  quarterings, 
occur  on  his  tomb  in  the  church  of  Boughton 
Malherbe,  Kent,  where  his  monument  with  his 
figure  executed  in  white  marble  stands  against  the 
north  wall  in  the  chancel.  The  smaller  arms 
which  occur  on  the  books  are  thus  Wotton  (Corby) 
quartering  those  of  the  next  great  heiress  Elizabeth 
Bamburgh.  Thus  the  statement  concerning  the 
later  stamping  of  the  books  is  quite  untenable. 

The  Wotton  bindings  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  three  groups :  those  with  the  elaborate  designs, 
gilt  and  enamelled,  and  often  bearing  the  smaller 
armorial  stamp ;  those  with  plain  sides,  and  the 
large  armorial  stamp ;  and,  lastly,  those  with  his 
name  roughly  printed  on  the  sides,  and  generally 
with  small  medallion  heads. 

Three  of  the  very  ornamental  bindings  in  the 
British  Museum  have  been  reproduced  in  facsimile. 
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One  on  '  Les  questions  Tusculanes  de  M.  T. 
Ciceron,'  printed  at  Lyons  about  1543,  is  pictured 
in  both  Mr.  Wheatley's  and  Mr.  Fletcher's  books 
on  bindings  in  the  British  Museum,  as  well  as  in 
Tuckett's  Specimens  of  ancient  and  modern  bind- 
ing published  in  1846.  This  has  not  the  arms, 
but  has  the  inscription  '  Thomae  Wottoni  et 
Amicorum.'  A  second  bookbinding  given  by 
Mr.  Fletcher  is  c  Ricoldi  contra  se<5tam  Mahumeti- 
cam  libellus,'  1511,  bound  up  with  another  book 
of  1540.  The  third  book,  reproduced  only  by 
Tuckett,  though  to  judge  by  the  very  inadequate 
picture  the  finest  of  all,  is  on  a  copy  of  the  '  Historia 
Mundi '  of  Pliny,  printed  at  Lyons  in  1548,  and 
described  in  the  letterpress  as  '  probably  bound  in 
France  shortly  after  its  publication/  In  the  Douce 
scrapbook  of  bindings  in  the  Bodleian  are  the  two 
sides  of  a  Wotton  binding  with  the  armorial  stamp, 
but  no  reference  is  given  as  to  what  book  they 
were  stripped  from.  In  the  same  volume  are  the 
sides  of  two  other  books,  one  very  similar  in  style 
and  having  the  date  1552  upon  it,  the  other  bind- 
ing ornamented  with  the  same  tools  as  the  Wotton 
bindings,  but  neither  having  any  arms  or  name. 

In  the  exhibition  of  bookbindings  held  by  the 
Burlington  Club,  several  of  this  collector's  books 
were  exhibited,  and  one,  then  belonging  to  Mr. 
B.  Quaritch,  was  reproduced  in  the  illustrated 
catalogue.  It  differed  considerably  from  most  of 
the  ornamental  bindings.  Though  the  centre  of 
each  side  was  still  ornamented  with  a  geometrical 
design,  the  outer  border  was  made  by  means  of  a 
roll-tool,  and  no  gilding  of  any  kind  was  used. 
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Spaces  in  the  inner  panel  were  filled  with  blind- 
tooled  heads,  originally  worked  in  silver,  which 
was  almost  tarnished  black.  Two  other  very  fine 
ornamental  Wotton  bindings  are  in  the  library  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  a  very  beautiful 
specimen  was  bought  for  the  Rylands  library  in  1 894, 
as  there  was  not  a  single  example  of  that  collector's 
binding  in  the  Spencer  library.  The  beautiful  copy 
of  Ochino's  '  Primacy  of  Rome,'  1 549,  with  the 
Wotton  arms,  sold  in  the  Amherst  sale,  is  figured 
in  Quaritch's  c  Facsimiles  of  Book-bindings/ 

The  plain  bindings  with  the  fine  armorial  stamp 
before  referred  to,  appear  to  have  been  made  for 
Wotton  towards  the  end  of  his  life.  They  are 
generally  of  calf  or  vellum  without  tooling,  the 
coat  of  arms  within  the  wreath  having  been  con- 
sidered sufficient  ornament.  No  facsimile  of  these 
bindings  appears  to  have  been  issued,  but  the  stamp 
is  figured  in  Davenport's  '  English  Heraldic  Book- 
stamps  '  under  Salwey. 

The  small  plain  bindings  with  Wotton's  name 
and  a  small  medallion  head  in  the  centre  appear  to 
be  early,  and  are  usually  very  poor  specimens  of 
binding.  The  use  of  the  medallion  heads  was 
widespread,  and  appears  to  have  been  begun  by 
Berthelet.  They  are  also  found  on  early  Scottish 
bindings.  The  heads  most  commonly  found  are 
those  of  Dido  and  Plato. 

The  use  of  colour  or  metal  on  armorial  stamps  is 
very  uncommon,  and  is  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  earliest  examples.  In  Scotland,  where  the 
use  of  armorial  stamps  began  earlier  than  in  England, 
it  never  occurs.  Sir  William  Pickering  had  his 
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bookstamp  coloured,  and  as  he  bequeathed  his  fine 
library  to  his  illegitimate  daughter  Hester,  who 
married  Thomas  Wotton's  son  Edward,  the  libraries 
of  the  two  contemporary  collectors  who  used 
coloured  stamps  became  merged  into  one.  The 
Neville  arms  on  many  of  the  books  in  Trinity 
College  Library,  Cambridge,  are  occasionally 
coloured,  as  are  also  the  arms  of  Sylvius  Elwes  on 
the  large  collection  of  books  which  he  bequeathed 
to  the  same  library.  The  arms  of  the  Earl  of 
Arundel  and  Henry,  Duke  of  Richmond,  are  also 
coloured.  The  Wotton  arms  on  his  books  are 
generally  spoken  of  as  impressed  in  silver,  but  they 
are  really  expressed  in  their  proper  heraldic  tincture, 
'  Argent,  a  saltire  engrailed  sable/  and  '  Argent,  on 
a  chief  sable  a  lion  passant  of  the  first.' 

Another  very  typical  mark  of  these  early  stamps 
is  their  circular  form.  The  earliest  known,  that  of 
William  Stewart,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  (1479-1545), 
is  in  an  absolute  circle,  as  is  the  first  stamp  of 
Robert  Dudley,  which  is  generally  coloured.  Sir 
William  Pickering's,  and  his  contemporary  the 
Regent  Moray's,  are  in  circular  wreaths.  That  of 
Wotton,  which  resembles  both,  is,  however,  not 
quite  circular. 

An  exception  occurs  in  the  royal  stamps,  which 
were  generally  in  an  oblong  compartment,  as  are 
those  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Henry,  Duke  of 
Richmond,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Henry  VIII. 
Towards  the  end  of  Henry's  reign  and  during  that 
of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  the  royal  arms  are  most 
frequently  found  surrounded  by  a  circular  ornament 
of  some  kind. 
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There  is  one  book  especially  which  is  not  in- 
frequently found  bound  in  this  rich  style,  the 
Latin  Bible  printed  by  Etienne  at  Paris  in  1545. 
It  is  a  triumph  of  beautiful  printing,  and  seems  to 
have  appealed  strongly  to  booklovers,  and  to  have 
been  often  chosen  as  a  gift  for  some  special  occasion, 
a  birthday  or  wedding.  For  this  reason  most 
examples  have  a  date,  and  sometimes  initials, 
stamped  upon  them. 

As  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  Thomas  Wotton's  fine 
library,  we  have  no  information.  It  probably 
passed  with  the  estate  of  Boughton  Malherbe  to 
Edward,  Baron  Wotton.  He  married,  as  stated, 
Hester,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Pickering,  who  in 
his  will  had  expressly  desired  that  his  fine  library 
should  not  be  dispersed,  but  go  to  whoever  should 
marry  his  daughter.  We  thus  know  for  certain 
that  Edward  Wotton  possessed  the  Pickering 
library.  Now  in  the  Bodleian  Library  there  is  a 
copy  of  'Tilii  Chronicon  de  regibus  Francorum,' 
Paris,  1551,  bound  in  calf,  with  the  fine  coloured 
armorial  stamps,  -different  on  each  cover,  of  Sir 
William  Pickering;  yet  on  the  title-page  is  the 
inscription  'Jo  Poyntz  1601.'  It  would  thus 
appear  that  the  Pickering  books  had  been  dispersed 
during  Edward  Wotton's  life-time,  and  if  the 
library  of  his  father-in-law,  why  not  that  of  his 
father  as  well?  On  the  death  of  Edward  in  1626, 
his  son  Thomas  succeeded  as  second  Baron.  He 
died,  aged  43,  in  1630,  leaving  four  daughters,  of 
whom  the  eldest  Catherine  inherited  Boughton 
Malherbe,  and  married  Henry,  Lord  Stanhope,  the 
estate  thus  passing  to  another  family.  It  would 
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be  interesting  to  examine  all  the  available  copies  of 
Wotton  books  with  a  view  to  tracing  their  sub- 
sequent ownership,  for  books  so  beautifully  bound 
might  well  tempt  a  purchaser  to  write  his  name  in 
them.  Besides  Edward,  Thomas  Wotton  had 
three  other  sons,  Robert,  Sir  John,  and  Sir  Henry. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  who  bound  these 
books  ?  It  seems  most  probable  that  we  owe  them 
to  the  foreign  refugees  who  poured  into  England 
on  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  The  fine  gilt 
bindings  of  Henry  VIII. 's  reign,  which  are  usually 
associated  with  the  name  of  Thomas  Berthelet,  the 
royal  binder,  are  quite  different  in  style,  and,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  were  tooled  in  the  Venetian  manner 
with  tools  cut  after  the  Italian  models.  But  even 
his  bindings  show  the  influence  of  the  new  style, 
and  on  his  bindings  made  for  Edward  VI.  he  often 
makes  use  of  interlaced  geometrical  patterns  which 
were  unknown  in  the  preceding  reign. 

There  are  two  special  points  to  be  noticed  about 
these  bindings,  the  excellence  of  the  designs,  and 
the  weakness  of  the  execution.  The  patterns  are 
almost  always  very  well  thought  out,  but  the 
binder  seems  to  have  been  very  careless  in  the 
tooling,  and  to  all  appearances  depended  more  on 
his  eye  than  his  rule.  On  one  binding  of  this  class 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian,  the  outer  gold  lines 
which  border  the  panel  on  either  side  are  a  third 
of  an  inch  wider  apart  at  the  bottom  than  at  the 
top,  but  the  appearance  of  disproportion  has  been 
removed,  by  a  balancing  arrangement  of  the 
interior  ornaments,  which  are  all  slightly  out  of 
position.  When  ornament  of  this  class  is  done 
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incorre6tly  by  rule  the  result  is  very  displeasing, 
but  when  working  by  eye,  any  mistake  can  be 
rectified  by  adjusting  the  ornaments  to  compensate. 
The  leather  also  which  was  used  for  these  bindings, 
though  very  smooth  and  well  adapted  for  delicate 
tooling,  seems  often  to  have  been  thin  and  not  of 
very  good  quality.  It  is  for  this  reason  probably 
that  so  few  now  remain,  for  the  great  collectors 
about  1800  would  not  tolerate  any  bindings  except 
in  perfect  condition. 

The  vogue  of  these  bindings  was  short  lived ; 
almost  all  were  made  between  1548  and  1558, 
and  most  during  Edward's  reign.  The  few  later 
examples  of  the  style  are  very  inferior  in  design, 
and  the  distinctive  black  colouring  is  absent. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  most  were  produced, 
or  at  any  rate  inspired,  by  the  skilled  French  work- 
men who  came  over  as  refugees.  As  has  been 
said  before,  Berthelet's  early  gilt-tooled  work  was 
Italian,  and  worked  with  distinctive  Venetian  tools, 
but  when  he  died  in  1556  and  a  schedule  of  all 
his  property  was  prepared,  all  the  binders  who 
were  tenants  under  him  were,  without  exception, 
Frenchmen. 

E.  GORDON  DUFF. 


THE  SUPPOSED  CALLING -IN  OF 
DRAYTON'S  'HARMONY  OF  THE 
CHURCH,'  1591. 

N  the  introduction  to  his  edition  of 
'  Poems  by  Michael  Drayton,'  printed 
for  the  Roxburghe  Club  in  1856,  pp. 
xi.-xii.,  J.  P.  Collier,  having  quoted 
the  entry  of  Drayton's  '  Harmony  of 
the  Church'  in  the  Stationers*  Register  on  ist 
February,  1590/1,  proceeds  to  state  that  from  a 
memorandum  in  the  records  of  the  Company, 
'  dated  in  the  same  year/  we  learn  that  the  book 
was  seized  by  order  of  the  authorities.  The 
passage  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

Whereas  all  the  seised  bookes  menconed  in  the  Laste 
accoumpte  before  this,  were  sould  this  yere  to  master 
Bysshop  :  Be  yt  Remembered  that  Fortye  of  them,  beinge 
Harmonies  of  the  churche '  ratid  at  ijs  le  peece,  were  had 
from  him  by  warrante  of  my  lordes  grace  of  Canterburie 
and  Remayne  at  Lambithe  with  master  Doctor  Cosen  and 
for  somme  other  of  the  said  bookes,  the  said  master  bisshop 
hathe  paid  iijh  as  appearethe  in  the  charge  of  this  accoumpte, 
and  the  Residue  remayne  in  the  hall  to  thuse  of  Yarrette 
James. — (Arber's  transcript,'  i.  543.) 

1  Herbert,  *Typ.  Antiq./  iii.  p.  1417,  prints  *  Harmonies  of  the 
Churches/ 
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Collier's  statement  that  the  '  Harmony '  was  sup- 
pressed seems  to  have  been  accepted  without  ques- 
tion by  all  later  writers  on  Drayton,  and  is  repeated 
in  every  account  of  him  which  is  known  to  me, 
including  those  in  the  '  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography/  the  *  Cambridge  History  of  English 
Literature,'  and  Professor  Elton's  monograph.  In 
most  cases  astonishment  is  expressed  that  a  work  to 
all  appearance  so  innocent  should  have  incurred 
official  censure.  It  would  indeed  be  astonishing, 
if  it  were  true. 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  theory,  the 
memorandum  in  the  records  of  the  Stationers' 
Company  upon  which  it  is  based  is  not  '  dated  in 
the  same  year '  as  the  entry  of  copyright,  but  occurs 
in  the  Company's  accounts  for  the  year  loth  July, 
1589,  to  1 5th  July,  1590,  and  was  therefore  made 
at  latest  some  six  months  before  Dray  ton's  work 
appeared.  Further,  as  the  books  to  which  it  refers 
had  been  'menconed  in  the  Laste  accoumpte  before 
this,'  they  must  have  been  seized  not  later  than 
1588-9.'  It  is  evidently  quite  impossible  that 
Drayton's  *  Harmony '  can  have  been  among  them. 

As  long  ago  as  1790  the  memorandum,  which 
Collier  thought  he  had  been  the  first  to  notice,  had 
been  cited  by  Herbert  in  his  edition  of  Ames' 
'Typographical  Antiquities/  vol.  iii.,  p.  1417,  as 
referring  to  a  puritan  work  of  somewhat  similar 
title  to  Drayton's,  but  of  very  different  contents, 
namely,  'An  Harmony  of  the  Confessions  of  the 

1  Indeed,  from  certain  memoranda  in  earlier  accounts  (Arber's 
'Transcript,'  i.  521,  524,  525,  530,  535),  it  seems  probable  that 
they  were  seized  in  1586-7. 
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faith  of  the  Christian  and  Reformed  Churches,' 
which  had  been  published  at  Cambridge  in  1586. 
That  this  had  been  called  in  by  authority  is,  as 
Herbert  noted,  definitely  stated  in  the  Marprelate 
'Epistle'  printed  in  the  autumn  of  1588,  where 
after  mentioning  '  the  Harmonic  of  the  Confessions 
of  all  those  Churches'  the  writer  continues  :  'Which 
Harmonic,  was  translated  and  printed  by  that 
puritan  Cambridg  printer,  Thomas  Thomas.  And 
although  the  booke  came  out  by  publike  authori- 
tie,  yet  by  your  leaue  the  Bishops  haue  called  them 
in,  as  things  against  their  state '  ('  Epistle,'  ed. 
Arber,  p.  8). 

There  is  then  no  reason  for  doubting  that  it  was 
to  this  'Harmony  of  the  Confessions,'  and  not  to 
Drayton's  work,  that  the  memorandum  in  the 
Stationers'  Register  refers. 

R.  B.  McKERRow. 


ENGLISH  BOOKS  IN  THE  INDEXES 
<  LIBRORUM  PROHIBITORUM  ET 
EXPURGANDORUM.' 

GENERAL  comparison  of  the  lists  of 
books  in  the  Catalogues  of  the  Roman 
Index,  with  the  regulations  framed  for 
their  prohibition,  condemnation,  ex- 
purgation, or  correction,  is  sufficient 
to  convince  even  the  most  casual  reader  that  the 
decrees  deal  only  with  books  which  have  chanced 
to  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Congregation. 
Inconsistencies  increase,  as  it  is  natural  to  expect, 
in  proportion  to  the  inaccessibility  of  the  volumes 
to  Rome ;  thus,  in  dealing  with  English  works  laid 
under  the  ban  of  the  Papal  decrees,  the  interest  lies 
not  so  much  in  drawing  up  a  complete  historical 
guide  to  so-called  heretical  English  literature,  as  in 
obtaining  a  general  survey  of  a  curious  medley. 

Even  in  the  days  of  manuscripts  books  were  from 
time  to  time  condemned  by  ecclesiastical  authority, 
notably  those  of  Wyclif  and  Hus,  but  the  invention 
of  printing  caused  the  problem  to  assume  far  greater 
importance,  and  in  1515  the  Fifth  Lateran  Council 
decreed  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  print  or 
cause  to  be  printed  any  book  which  had  not  been 
examined,  approved,  and  signed  by  a  qualified 
censor.  But  for  many  years  the  censorship  was 
mainly  exercised  by  individual  governments.  Thus 
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the  Netherlands,  France,  England,  and  Spain  had 
all  published  catalogues  of  forbidden  books  before 
one  was  issued  at  Rome  and  the  independence  of 
the  Spanish  index  was  long  maintained.  A  cata- 
logue, which  may  be  regarded  in  the  nature  of  an 
orderly  c  Index  Librorum  Prohibitorum,'  was  issued, 
still  under  the  authority  of  the  State,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  Charles  V.,  in  1546,  at  Louvain;  but  this 
and  many  that  follow  are  unimportant  as  far  as  the 
writings  of  Englishmen  are  concerned.  By  the 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  drawn  up  in  1564, 
the  whole  matter  of  prohibition  was  brought  under 
deliberate  review  and  fully  codified.  The  story  of 
this  session  of  the  Council  and  its  resultant  work 
and  regulations  in  the  matter  of  literary  censorship 
is  too  well  known  to  require  repetition.  The 
elaborate  rules  framed  for  the  condemnation  of 
books  of  heresiarchs,  those  edited  by  heretics,  those 
dealing  with  controversial  matter  or  corrupt  and 
immoral  subjects,  as  well  as  geomancy,  hydromancy, 
aeromancy,  pyromancy,  onomancy,  chiromancy, 
necromancy,  or  treating  of  sorceries,  poisons, 
auguries,  auspices  or  magical  incantations,  judicial 
astrology  and  prediction  of  events,  formed  the  basis, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  of  all  future  decrees  up  to 
the  present  day.  Several  of  the  Popes  extended  or 
altered  these  rules.  Decrees  of  outstanding  impor- 
tance were  issued  by  Sixtus  V.,  Clement  VIII. , 
Alexander  VII.,  Benedict  XIV.,  Gregory  XVL, 
and  Leo  XIII. 

The  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Index,  founded 
by  Pius  V.,  in  1571,  and  brought  into  definite 
shape  under  Sixtus  V.,  is  the  body  constituted  for 
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the  express  purpose  of  examining  all  books  sub- 
mitted to  it  and  reporting  thereon  to  the  Cardinals. 
This  council  consists  of  a  Cardinal  Prefect  and  of 
other  Cardinals,  the  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace  as 
assistant,  a  Dominican  as  secretary,  and  various  con- 
suitors  and  relators.  The  judgments  of  the  Congre- 
tion  on  books  brought  to  their  notice  are  submitted 
periodically  to  the  Pope,  together  with  the  grounds 
upon  which  they  are  based,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  his  final  decision  in  the  matter.  In  1896 
Leo  XIII.  reformed  the  Laws  of  the  Index  con- 
cerning the  censorship  of  books,  and  added  in  1898 
an  important  rider  to  the  clause  which  maintains 
that  the  laws  are  of  universal  application.  It  was 
declared,  namely,  that  English-speaking  countries 
come  under  this  law,  but  the  Sacred  Congregation 
of  the  '  Propaganda  Fide/  which  deals  with  all 
questions  concerning  the  Church  in  missionary 
lands,  granted  the  English  bishops  ample  faculties, 
owing  to  '  the  special  circumstances  of  the  country/ 
in  order  that  they  might  '  modify  the  rigour  of  the 
law  by  their  prudence  and  counsel  as  the  case 
demands/ 

In  the  early  Indexes,  French  or  Latin  translations 
of  English  books  were  condemned  from  time  to 
time  in  lieu  of  the  originals,  which  rarely  reached 
headquarters,  and  comparatively  few  works  written 
in  English  appear  before  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  indeed,  they  are  not  found  in  ap- 
preciable numbers  until  after  1680.  A  trenchant 
criticism  of  the  working  of  these  early  Indexes  was 
given  by  Thomas  James,  the  first  librarian  of  the 
Bodleian  Library.  'They  agree  no  better  than 

I.  A  A 
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clocks,  varying  oftentimes  from  themselves,  and  all 
of  them  from  the  sun,'  he  wrote  in  '  Mystery  of  the 
Indices  Expurgatorii,'  a  chapter  in  his  '  Treatise  of 
the  Corruption  of  Scripture.'  This  work  was  pub- 
lished in  1610  as  a  reply  to  Gretzer,  who,  in  1603, 
issued  a  book  with  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the 
literary  censures  of  the  Romanists.  James  was  a 
man  of  great  learning  and  esteemed  by  some  '  a 
living  library.'  He  was  skilled  in  deciphering 
MSS.,  and  his  *  Ecloga  Oxonio-Cantabrigiensis,' 
which  included  a  list  of  the  MSS.  in  the  College 
Libraries  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  besides  critical 
notes  on  the  text  of  Cyprian's '  De  Unitate  Ecclesiae,' 
and  of  Augustine's  '  De  Fide,'  was  placed  upon  the 
Index  in  1601. 

In  1627  he  wrote  a  book  entitled  '  Index  Gene- 
ralis  Librorum  Prohibitorum  a  Pontificiis,  una  cum 
Editionibus  expurgatis  vel  expurgandis  ...  in 
Usum  Bibliothecas  Bodleianae,'  in  which  he  begged 
scholars  in  general  and  the  curators  of  the  Bodleian 
in  particular  to  procure  wherever  possible  such  works 
as  had  been  condemned  and  expurgated.  He  was 
fortunate  in  having  special  facilities  for  examining 
many  of  the  original  prohibitory  catalogues,  which 
have  remained  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  being  origin- 
ally presented  to  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  by  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  who  captured  the  library  of  Jerome  Osorius, 
successively  Bishop  of  Sylvas  and  of  Algarva,  as  a 
result  of  the  expedition  to  Cadiz  in  1596.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Expurgatory  Catalogues 
were  originally  distributed  with  the  utmost  caution, 
and  only  for  the  inspection  and  possession  of  those 
who  required  them  for  the  purposes  of  executing 
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their  provisions.  These  Indexes  dealt  solely  with 
works  which  demanded  the  expurgation  or  altera- 
tion of  specific  passages.  The  Prohibitory  Indexes, 
on  the  other  hand,  received  more  extensive  pub- 
licity, at  least  in  Catholic  countries,  and  it  was  their 
function  to  condemn  works  in  toto.  The  first  Ex- 
purgatory  List,  pure  and  simple,  which  was  galso 
the  last  presented  by  Rome  to  the  world,  was  issued 
under  the  auspices  of  Brasichellen  in  1607  and 
speedily  withdrawn.  In  later  years  the  Expurga- 
tory  Index,  more  correctly  termed  the  c  Index  Ex- 
purgandorum'  than  the  'Index  Expurgatorius,' 
appeared  in  conjunction  with,  or  as  a  supplement 
to  the  '  Index  Prohibitorum.' 

After  the  condemnation  of  James's  c  Ecloga,'  no 
books  written  by  Englishmen  were  placed  upon  the 
Roman  Index  until  five  or  six  years  later,  when 
the  Gunpowder  Plot  was  the  indirect  cause  which 
led  to  the  entry  thereon  of  a  number  of  works  by 
English  writers.  Immediately  upon  the  discovery 
of  the  plot  the  Government  made  it  their  object  to 
obtain  evidence  of  the  complicity  of  the  priests. 
Owen,  the  Jesuit,  and  Baldwin  were  under  the 
protection  of  the  Archduke,  and  therefore  unassail- 
able ;  Gerard  and  Greenaway  contrived  to  escape ; 
Garnet,  being  executed,  was,  of  course,  regarded  as 
a  martyr  by  the  Catholics.  *  A  True  and  Perfect 
Relation  of  the  whole  Proceedings  against  the  late 
Most  Barberous  Traitors,  Garnet  a  Jesuite  and  his 
Confederats,'  was  published  by  authority  in  1606, 
and  a  Latin  translation  of  the  work  by  W.  Camden, 
published  in  London,  1607,  was  condemned  in 
the  Decree  of  the  ijth  December,  1608.  This 
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publication    brought    forth    a  number   of  contro- 
versial works. 

The  imposition  of  a  new  oath  of  allegiance, 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  distinction 
between  the  Catholics  who  upheld  the  Pope's 
deposing  power  and  those  who  were  willing  to 
denounce  this  tenet,  was  an  outcome  of  the  Plot, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  source  from  which  a 
number  of  works  appeared  upon  the  Roman  Index. 
The  Apology  written  by  King  James  I.  under  the 
title  of  '  Triplici  Nodo  triplex  Cuneus,'  1 607,  was 
included  in  the  Decree  of  the  9th  July,  1 609.  His 
'  Basilikon  Doron,'  issued  in  1599,  had  already  been 
condemned  in  1606.  These  works  were  followed 
by  c  Meditatio  in  Orationem  Dominicam '  and 
'  Meditatio  in  cap  XXVII.  evangelii  S.  Matth. 
V.  27,  28,  29,'  in  1619  and  1620  respectively. 
It  is  considered  probable  that  William  Barclay, 
author  of  '  De  Regno  et  Regali  Potestate  adversus 
Buchananum,  Brutum,  Boucherium  et  reliquos 
Monarchomachos,'  after  the  publication  of  '  Basili- 
kon Doron  '  was  induced  to  remove  from  France 
to  England,  in  the  hope  that  James  might  show 
special  favour  to  a  champion  of  his  own  views 
regarding  the  divine  right  of  kings.  James  offered 
him  high  preferment  on  the  condition  that  he 
renounced  the  Catholic  faith.  Barclay,  however, 
returned  to  Paris  in  1604,  and  died  four  years  later. 
His  treatise  '  De  Potestate  Papas '  was  issued  by 
his  son  John  Barclay,  in  1609,  and  condemned  the 
same  year  and  again  in  1613.  The  work,  which 
was  directed  against  the  claims  of  the  Pope  to 
exercise  authority  in  temporal  matters  over  ruling 
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sovereigns,  created  a  distinct  impression  in  Europe, 
and  involved  Barclay  the  younger  in  a  controversy 
with  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  who  himself  published 
an  elaborate  treatise  against  it.  John  Barclay's 
*  Satyricon,'  issued  pseudonymously,  had  been  pre- 
viously condemned,  and  his  answer  to  Bellarmine, 
c  Pietas,  sive  publicae  et  privatas,  pro  parente  vindi- 
cias '  appeared  in  the  Index  in  April,  1613.  Three 
years  later  he  quitted  England  for  Rome,  a  step 
which  he  himself  declared  to  be  induced  by  peni- 
tence for  having  published  and  defended  the  views 
held  by  his  father  regarding  the  extent  of  papal 
authority.  His  work  continued  to  be  prohibited  at 
Rome,  but  he  received  a  pension  from  Paul  V.,  and 
was  well  received  by  Bellarmine.  Notwithstanding, 
he  continued  to  produce  controversial  works. 

Another  author  whose  books  were  an  outcome 
of  the  controversy  arising  from  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance  was  the  Benedictine  monk,  Thomas 
Preston,  who  wrote  under  the  name  of  Roger 
Widdrington.  He  set  himself  up  as  the  champion 
of  the  condemned  oath  against  the  Pope's  depos- 
ing power,  and  published  several  treatises  against 
Bellarmine,  Suarez,  Fitz-Herbert,  and  others. 
After  maintaining  his  opinions  for  some  time  he 
eventually  renounced  them,  his  life  being  threatened 
by  '  the  rigid  Papalins.'  Two  of  his  writings  were 
condemned  by  the  Decrees  of  the  i6th  March, 
1614,  and  the  3rd  October,  1616,  respectively,  and 
his  '  New  Year's  Gift  for  English  Catholics,'  pub- 
lished anonymously,  shared  a  similar  fate  in  1620. 

Books  which   may  be  mentioned   in   the  same 
category  are  George  Blackwell's  '  His  Answeres  upon 
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sundry  his  Examinations/  1610,  William  Barret's 
cjus  Regis/  1612,  and  George  Hakewill's  *  Scutum 
Regium/  1621.  Downame's  '  Papa  Anti-Christus/ 
which  appeared  in  1620,  was  not  included  among 
the  prohibited  books  until  1 677,  and  '  A  Seasonable 
Discourse,  showing  how  that  the  Oaths  of  Allegi- 
ance and  Supremacy  contain  nothing  which  any 
good  Christian  ought  to  boggle  at,  by  W.  B./  was 
condemned  still  later. 

A  crisis  in  the  religious  struggle  in  Ireland  was 
reached  early  in  1648.  On  the  2oth  May  of  this 
year  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Confederate 
Catholics  agreed  to  a  cessation  of  arms  with  Inchi- 
quin,  and  adherents  to  this  truce  were  excommuni- 
cated by  Rinuccini,  the  Papal  nuncio  in  Ireland. 
The  Council,  with  Peter  Walsh  at  its  head,  re- 
pudiated this  measure  and  appealed  to  Rome,  an 
episode  which  caused  considerable  controversy  in 
Ireland.  A  work  on  this  subject,  '  Vindiciarum 
Catholicorum  Hibernias  ad  Alitophilum  libri  duo/ 
was  condemned  in  1652.  Written  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Philopater  Irenaeus,  it  is  attributed 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  Grenville  Library  and  by 
Brunet  to  Richard  Bellings,  and  a  cross-reference 
to  his  name  is  in  the  Roman  Index.  Bellings  was 
the  Secretary  of  the  Irish  Confederate  Catholics, 
and  was  sent  to  Rome  to  interview  Pope  Innocent  X. 
He  was  undoubtedly  in  the  thick  of  the  contro- 
versy, and  was  very  probably  the  real  author  of 
the  defence  in  question.  By  other  authorities, 
however,  Father  Callaghan  is  said  to  be  responsible 
for  the  work,  and  it  appears  under  his  name  in  the 
British  Museum  catalogue. 
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Of  all  Walsh's  controversial  writings  the  only 
one  which  is  in  the  Index  stands  under  Valesius, 
Petrus, '  Causa  Valesiana  Epistola,  Ternis  Praelibata 
in  antecessum  Fusions  Apologia?/  etc.,  condemned 
the  4th  July,  1689,  although  published  five  years 
previously.  It  was  written  in  Latin  and  addressed 
to  the  Continent  rather  than  to  England,  a  fact 
which  no  doubt  contributed  to  its  notoriety.  The 
appendix  contains  a  strong  attack  on  Gregory  VII. 
by  Raymond  Caron.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
latter  issued  various  controversial  tracts  on  this  very 
Irish  question,  the  only  one  of  his  writings  included 
in  the  Index  is  '  Apostolatus  Evangelicus  Mission- 
ariorum  Regularium  per  Universum  Mundum 
Expositus.' 

Two  works  condemned  in  1682  connected  with 
the  same  subject  were  *  English  Loyalty  vindicated 
by  the  French  Divines :  or  a  Declaration  of  three- 
score Doctors  of  Sorbone  for  the  Oath  of  Allegiance 
done  in  English  by  W.  H./  London,  1681,  and 
4  The  Catechist  catechized,  or  Loyalty  asserted  in 
Vindication  of  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  against  a  new 
Catechism  set  forth  by  a  Father  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus/  by  Adolphus  Brontius. 

This  practically  completes  a  list  of  the  writings 
on  this  topic  which  were  placed  upon  the  Index. 
Many  undoubtedly  escaped  which  might  consistently 
have  been  added.  To  mention  only  one  instance, 
a  pamphlet  containing  much  heretical  matter, 
which  was  reprinted  thirty  or  forty  times  and 
appeared  in  Gother's  '  A  Papist  Misrepresented 
and  Represented/  entitled  '  Roman  Catholic  Prin- 
ciples in  reference  to  God  and  the  King/  was  not 
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brought  to  the  notice  of  the  authorities.  That 
Roman  Catholics  were  keenly  alive,  however,  to 
writings  which  touched  even  lightly  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  may  be  presumed 
from  the  fact  that  in  1617  Thomas  Dempster's 
'Antiquitatum  Romanarum  Corpus  Absolutissimum' 
suffered  censure  on  account  of  a  reference  to  the 
oath  in  the  dedication  to  James  I.  of  England,  and 
in  a  few  lines  in  the  body  of  the  work.  Another 
book  by  the  same  author  which  is  in  the  Index  is 
c  Scotia  Illustrior,'  a  result  of  his  extraordinary 
desire  to  exalt  the  renown  of  his  native  country, 
and  claim  for  Scotland  the  origin  of  many  dis- 
tinguished personages  connected  with  the  Church, 
which  evoked  a  reply  from  Ireland,  '  Hiberniae  sive 
antiquioris  Scotias  Vindicias,'  likewise  condemned. 

During  the  period  covered  by  controversy  in 
religious  circles  about  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope,  a  number  of  works  varying  in  their  cause  of 
offence  to  Rome  had  suffered  the  displeasure  of 
those  in  authority  there.  The  works  of  Isaac 
Casaubon  were  not  prohibited  until  after  his  death. 
Born  in  Geneva,  he  became  a  naturalised  English- 
man, and  though  known  chiefly  as  a  classical 
scholar,  he  was  in  reality  a  profound  student  of 
theology.  About  1598  he  first  wrote  to  Baronius 
concerning  his  criticism  of  the  'Annals/  and  after 
some  months  Baronius  despatched  to  him  the 
eighth  volume,  with  a  friendly  intimation  that  he 
thought  Casaubon  was  knocking  at  the  door  of  the 
Church.  It  was  indeed  reported  at  headquarters 
that  he  had  turned  Roman  Catholic.  Cardinal  du 
Perron  attempted  to  win  him  over  definitely,  and 
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Clement  VIII.  is  said  to  have  offered  him  a  pension, 
which  he  refused.  In  1603  the  correspondence 
between  himself  and  Baronius  was  at  its  height, 
Baronius  profiting  by  the  corrections  of  his  work 
suggested  by  Casaubon  at  this  time.  It  was  not 
until  1614  that  Casaubon  published  his  criticism  of 
the  'Annals,'  '  De  Rebus  Sacris  et  Ecclesiasticis 
Exercitationes  XVI  ad  Baronii  Annales,' condemned 
in  July  of  the  same  year,  the  month  in  which  he 
died.  The  '  Epistoke  .  .  .  adjecla  est  epistola  de 
morbi  ejus  mortisque  causa ;  deque  iisdem  narratio 
R.  Thorii,'  was  not  placed  upon  the  Index  until 
1640. 

Casaubon's  friend,  Hadrian  Saravia,  wrote  in 
1590  his  first  work,  '  De  Diversis  Ministrorum 
Evangelii  Gradibus,'  a  treatise  in  which  he  defended 
episcopacy  as  the  scriptural  and  primitive  form  of 
church  government.  A  retort  came  from  Beza, 
which  elicited  Saravia's  reply  in  1594  entitled 
c  Defensio  Tractationis  de  Diversis  Ministrorum 
Evangelii  Gradibus,'  not  condemned  until  1618. 

The  next  book  of  importance  which  suffered  the 
extreme  penalty  of  censorship  was  the  '  Examen 
Trophasorum  Congregationis  Praetensae  Anglicanae 
Ordinis  S.  Benedidti,'  ayth  November,  1624,  fol- 
lowed the  month  after  by  '  Dissertatio  contra 
./Equivocationes,'  both  by  John  Barnes,  the  former 
published  anonymously.  His  '  Catholico-Romanus 
pacificus,'  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  condemned 
until  1682,  and  an  excerpt  of  the  work  published 
separately,  some  twenty  years  later.  Barnes  was  a 
Benedictine  monk,  who  had  studied  divinity  at  the 
University  of  Salamanca  under  Juan  Alfonso  CurieL 
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His  writings  embroiled  him  with  those  of  his  own 
Order,  and  he  was  sternly  rebuked  by  the  authori- 
ties. In  the  end  he  was  conveyed  to  Rome  and 
thrust  into  a  dungeon  of  the  Inquisition  by  com- 
mand of  the  Pope. 

Of  the  many  strange  writings  from  the  pen  of 
Robert  Fludd,  the  medical  mystic,  only  one  was 
noticed  at  Rome,  namely  the  *  Utriusque  Cosmi 
.  .  .  metaphysica  atque  technica  Historia,'  pro- 
hibited in  1625.  Why  this  work  in  particular 
underwent  judgment  it  would  be  difficult  to  state, 
since  the  others  were  quite  as  obnoxious.  In  1626 
only  one  English  book  was  condemned,  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys's  '  Europae  Speculum,  or  a  View  or  Survey 
of  the  State  of  Religion  in  the  Westerne  Parts  of 
the  Worlde.'  Sandys,  who  was  the  grandson  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  wrote  his  survey  at  Paris,  and 
dedicated  it  to  Whitgift.  It  was  printed  without 
the  author's  consent  from  a  stolen  copy  of  the 
manuscript  in  1605,  under  the  title  of '  A  Relation 
of  the  State  of  Religion.'  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  who 
aided  him  with  the  work,  translated  it  into  Italian 
in  1625,  and  in  this  edition  it  was  placed  under  the 
eyes  of  the  authorities.  A  French  translation  was 
made  by  Diodati  in  1626. 

The  c  Defensio  Ecclesias  Anglicanae,'  written  by 
Richard  Crakanthorp  in  answer  to  M.  Ant.  de 
Dominis,  and  arousing  a  storm  of  vituperation,  was 
not  published  until  after  the  author's  death,  and 
was  said  to  have  been  held  '  the  most  exact  piece 
of  controversy  since  the  Reformation.'  It  con- 
tained offensive  remarks  against  the  King  of  England 
and  the  Protestants.  It  was  condemned  at  Rome 
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in  1633,  and  appears  in  the  Spanish  Index  in 
Class  I.  among  the  works  of  the  worst  malefactors. 
The  author's  portrait,  with  verses  underneath,  was 
prohibited  in  English  or  any  other  language. 
Another  book  condemned  in  the  same  year 
was  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury's  '  De  Veritate 
prout  Distinguitur  a  Revelatione,  a  Verisimili,  a 
Possibili  et  a  Falso.'  This  was  first  published  in 
Paris  in  1624,  and  was  entirely  philosophical  in 
tendency.  An  exposition  of  his  religious  views 
was  contained  in  his  c  De  Religione  Gentilium,' 
which  appeared  after  his  death,  and  was  not  con- 
demned until  1707.  The  same  decree  includes 
J.  Musaeus's  treatise  against  this  work,  in  which  the 
name  appears  as  *  Eduardum  Herbert  Dechem- 
Puris,  Baronum  Anglum/  Benedict  XIV.  altered 
the  '  Dechem-Puris '  into  c  Cherbury,'  but  entered 
the  two  dissertations  separately.  This  form  has  been 
rectified,  however,  in  the  edict  of  Gregory  XVI. 
Lord  Herbert's  other  religious  writings,  such  as 
'  Religio  Laici '  and  e  Ad  Sacerdotes  de  Religione 
Laici '  escaped  censorship. 

The  mystic  symbols  O.  O.  appear  in  the  Roman 
Index  attached  to  the  name  of  Thomas  Hobbes, 
and  indicate  Omnia  Opera,  all  works  condemned. 
Hobbes  was  keenly  interested  in  the  philosophical 
movements  of  Europe,  and  in  1626  gained  the 
intimacy  of  Galileo  at  Florence.  He  was  also 
received  at  Paris  into  the  circle  of  scientists,  of 
which  Mersenne,  the  friend  of  Descartes,  was  the 
centre :  intimates  whose  writings  were  of  course 
most  rigidly  suspect  at  Rome.  The  decrees  of 
the  5th  October,  1649,  29th  August,  1701,  and 
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the  7th  May,  1703,  prohibited  his  writings,  the 
*  Leviathan,'  containing  bitter  attacks  on  the  papacy, 
appearing  in  the  last.  Blackburn's  '  Life  of  Hobbes,' 
first  published  in  1681,  was  placed  upon  the  Index 
in  1702. 

A  less  obviously  heretical  book  which  suffered 
penalty  at  the  hands  of  Rome  far  more  quickly  than 
the  works  of  Hobbes  was  the  '  Religio  Medici '  by 
Sir  Thomas  Browne.  This  famous  treatise,  which 
was  an  attempt  to  combine  daring  scepticism  with 
implicit  faith  in  revelation,  was  surreptitiously 
published  in  1642,  and  secured  immediate  atten- 
tion, being  prohibited  three  years  later.  Thirty- 
three  English  editions  made  their  appearance 
between  1642  and  1881,  according  to  Dr.  Green- 
hill's  bibliography,  and  many  translations  appeared 
in  Latin,  Dutch,  French,  and  German.  Browne's 
orthodoxy  was  vigorously  assailed  abroad,  and 
whilst  considered  to  be  nominally  a  Protestant,  he 
was  held  by  some  to  be  in  reality  a  Roman  Catholic. 
The  treatise  remains  upon  the  Index  to  this  day. 

Owen's  '  Epigrammata,'  published  in  London  in 
1612,  was  condemned  thirty  years  later.  In  the 
Spanish  Indexes  the  work  was  freely  expurgated, 
probably  on  account  of  the  satires  directed  against 
the  monks.  One  of  the  passages  said  to  have  been 
considered  particularly  offensive  is  contained  in  the 
third  collection  of  epigrams  : 

An  Petrus  fuerit  Romae,  sub  judice  lis  est; 
Simonem  Romae  nemo  fuisse  negat. 

For  this  and  similar  hits,  Owen's  uncle,  a  Roman 
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Catholic,  was  declared  to  have  '  dashed  his  name 
out  of  his  last  will.' 

Philosopher  and  controversialist,  Thomas  White, 
who  wrote  under  such  pseudonyms  as  Albus,  Black- 
loe,  etc.,  raised  by  the  expression  of  his  opinions  a 
host  of  adversaries  in  all  quarters.  His  works  were 
condemned  wholesale  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 
and  stand  in  the  Roman  Index  under  decrees  dated 
1655,  1657,  1658,  1661,  and  1663.  In  particular 
his  treatise  on  the  '  Middle  State  of  Souls '  and  the 
*  Institutiones  Sacra '  caused  great  scandal.  White 
attacked  the  personal  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  but 
eventually  was  forced  to  recant  his  opinions,  and 
submitted  his  writings  unreservedly  to  the  judgment 
of  the  authorities  of  the  Holy  See. 

Bacon's  writings  suffered  more  at  the  hands  of 
the  Spanish  Inquisition  than  from  the  censorship  at 
Rome.  In  Sotomayor's  Index  (Spanish,  1640)  two 
authors  are  mentioned,  Francis  Bacon  and  Francis 
Verulam,  and  this  is  not  corrected  until  half  a 
century  later.  In  Vidal  Marin's  Index  (Spanish, 
1707)  the  comprehensive  O.  O.  is  placed  after 
the  author's  name.  In  the  Roman  Index  the 
'Advancement  of  Learning,'  Book  IX. ;  alone  is 
mentioned,  with  the  phrase  '  Until  corrected, 
attached  under  a  decree  of  the  24th  of  July,  1668.' 
Needless  to  say,  no  corrections  having  been  made, 
it  stands  upon  the  Index  still. 

At  this  period  gaps  of  several  years  occur  between 
the  prohibition  of  writings  by  Englishmen.  Only 
two  books  were  condemned  at  Rome  in  the 
seventies,  namely  (1670)  John  Durel's  *  Sancta? 
Ecclesias  Anglicanae  .  .  .  Vindiciae/  a  vindication 
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of  the  English  Church  against  schismatics,  published 
in  1669  with  a  dedication  to  Charles  II.,  and 
(1675)  c  A  View  of  all  the  Religions  in  the  World, 
together  with  a  Discovery  of  all  known  Heresies/ 
by  Alexander  Ross.  This  author  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  Alexander  Ross,  D.D.,  a  contemporary 
Episcopal  minister  at  Aberdeen,  and  is  best  re- 
membered by  the  couplet  in  '  Hudibras ' : 

There  was  an  ancient  sage  philosopher 
That  had  read  Alexander  Ross  over. 

Ross  was  a  theologian  and  historian  as  well  as  a 
philosopher,  and  he  may  well  have  aroused  the 
animosity  of  the  Roman  Catholics  by  the  scurrility 
he  used  in  his  arguments. 

Several  English  names  appear  on  the  lists  before 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  decree 
of  1682  the  'Syntagma  Variarum  Ecclesiae,' etc., 
by  Francis  Porter  is  to  be  found,  reissued  later  under 
the  title  of  '  Systema  Decretorum  Dogmaticorum,' 
a  rare  work  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Spada.  His 
'  Catechism  or  Abridgment  of  Christian  DocTrine, 
Instructions  and  Prayers  for  Children,  with  a  Cate- 
chism for  young  Children '  and  c  The  Lives  of  the 
Saints '  appear  in  the  Spanish  Index.  '  Operis 
Historici  Chronologici  Libri  duo,'  a  work  by 
Robert  Baillie,  the  controversialist,  published  in 
Amsterdam  in  1663,  was  prohibited  in  1688,  and 
the  following  year  Thomas  Smith's  '  Miscellanea ' 
shared  the  same  fate.  Two  other  works  by  this 
friend  of  Pepys,  Tograi  Smith  as  he  was  called  at 
Oxford,  appear  in  the  Roman  Index,  *  Vitae  quor- 
undam  Eruditissimorum  et  Illustrium  Virorum,' 
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1708,  and  'De  Grxcx  Ecclesia?  Hodierno   Statu 
Epistola/  1717,  an  account  of  the  Greek  Church. 

A  work  which  has  an  interesting  history  is  the 
'  Synopsis  Criticorum  Aliorumque  Scripturae  Sacra? 
Interpretum  et  Commentatorum/  by  Matthew 
Pole  or  Poole,  condemned  by  the  decree  of  the 
24th  November,  1692.  It  was  written  at  the 
suggestion  of  William  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
and  the  author  laboured  at  it  for  ten  years  before  it 
was  completed.  The  prospectus  bore  the  names  of 
eight  bishops,  five  Continental  scholars,  and  other 
divines.  Patrick,  Tillotson,  and  Stillingfleet,  as 
well  as  four  laymen,  were  constituted  trustees  of 
the  subscription  money.  Various  difficulties  arose 
in  the  course  of  publication,  but  at  length  several 
thousand  copies  were  printed  and  disposed  of.  The 
work,  which  was  written  in  Latin  for  scholars,  ran 
into  five  volumes. 

Several  books  by  Gilbert  Burnet,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  appear  in  the  Catalogues.  c  The  History 
of  the  Reformation  in  the  Church  of  England/ 
towards  which  Sir  William  Jones  contributed 
suggestions,  and  Evelyn,  the  diarist,  more  solid 
materials,  was  condemned  in  1692.  Burnet's  most 
important  work,  c  The  History  of  his  own  Times/ 
appeared  after  his  death,  and  aroused  violent  an- 
tagonism, being  subjected  to  the  bitter  criticism  of 
Dartmouth  and  the  pungent  satire  of  Swift.  It  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Index  under  a  decree  of  the 
3rd  April,  1731.  'La  Vraie  Religion  demontree 
par  1'Ecriture  Sainte/  a  translation  by  La  Serre,  and 
CA  Defence  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion/ 
were  condemned  respedtively  in  1763,  and  1746. 
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The  latter  was  an  abridgment  of  the  sermons 
delivered  at  the  Boyle  ledtures. 

'  The  Council  of  Trent  and  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion, engendering  together,  brought  forth  and 
perfefted  those  catalogues  and  expurging  indexes 
that  rake  through  the  entrails  of  many  an  old,  good 
author,  with  a  violation  worse  than  any  could  be 
offered  to  his  tomb  * ;  such  was  the  bitter  comment 
uttered  by  Milton  in  the  c  Areopagitica.'  Yet  these 
same  authorities  treated  him  with  amazing  leniency, 
for  of  all  his  controversial  writings  only  one  appears, 
and  that  condemned  by  the  decree  of  1 694, '  Liters 
Pseudo-Senatus  Anglicani,  Cromwellii,  reliquorum- 
que  perduellium  nomine  ac  jussu  conscripts ' — the 
posthumous  State  Papers.  His  '  Pro  Populo  Angli- 
cano  Defensio,'  London,  1651,  was  not  noticed, 
although  it  was  written  in  reply  to  a  prohibited 
work,  the  'Defensio  regia'  of  Salmasius.  '  Paradise 
Lost '  was  condemned  in  one  Italian  edition  only, 
printed  in  Verona,  1730,  and  translated  by  Paolo 
Rolli.  Probably  the  preface  alone  gave  offence, 
for  other  translations  did  not  undergo  censorship, 
and  one  by  G.  C.  Cuneo  was  printed  in  Rome  in 
1822. 

One  of  the  more  glaring  inconsistencies  of  the 
Roman  Index  is  the  appearance  thereon  of  three  ot 
the  works  of  Robert  Boyle,  the  natural  philosopher 
and  chemist,  of  whom  Addison  wrote :  *  He  is  an 
honour  to  his  country,  and  a  more  diligent  as  well 
as  successful  enquirer  into  the  works  of  nature  than 
any  other  one  nation  has  ever  produced.'  A  friend 
of  Newton  and  of  Locke,  whose  writings  suffered 
censorship  a  generation  later  at  Rome,  the  probable 
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extent  of  his  offence  might  be  summed  up  in 
Boerhaave's  words,  that  he  wrested  from  nature 
*  the  secrets  of  fire,  air,  water,  animals,  vegetables, 
fossils.'  He  bestowed  upon  theological  subjects 
earnest  attention,  and  founded  the  '  Boyle  Lectures' 
for  the  defence  of  Christianity  against  unbelievers. 
The  three  of  his  works  placed  upon  the  Index  in 
1695  are:  'Some  Considerations  Touching  the 
Style  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,'  'Of  the  Seraphic 
Love,  or  Motives  and  Incentives  to  the  Love  of 
God,'  and  'Of  the  High  Veneration  Man's  Intellect 
Owes  to  God.'  Another  innocuous  English  book 
heads  the  list  of  those  condemned  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  John  Wilkins,  the  centre  of  a  brilliant 
group  of  philosophers  at  Wadham  College  at 
Oxford,  a  society  of  which  Boyle  was  a  London 
member,  and  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
nucleus  from  which  sprang  the  Royal  Society, 
published  his  first  work  in  1638  anonymously.  It 
was  entitled  '  The  Discovery  of  a  New  World,'  and 
attempted  to  prove  that  the  moon  was  habitable. 
This  work,  which  had  but  little  scientific  value, 
was  translated  into  French  by  Le  Sieur  de  la  Mon- 
tagne,  and  published  at  Rouen,  1655,  under  the 
title  of  '  Le  Munde  dans  la  Lune.'  It  was  entered 
in  the  catalogue  under  a  decree  of  the  25th  April, 
1701.  The  same  year  is  responsible  for  the  pro- 
hibition of  an  equally  unimportant  work  from  the 
scientific  point  of  view — namely,  'The  Art  of 
Curing  Diseases  by  Expectation,'  a  collection  of 
random  criticisms  on  medical  practice  by  Gideon 
Harvey.  The  title  is  ironical,  but  the  book  ac- 
quired some  reputation  on  the  Continent,  and  was 

i.  B  B 
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translated  into  Latin  and  edited  by  Stahl.  A  book 
of  entirely  different  charafter,  but  one  hardly 
worth  the  attention  of  the  Church,  was  '  Usury 
Explained,  or  Conscience  Quieted  in  the  Case  of 
Putting  out  Money  at  Interest,  by  Philopenes.' 
The  author  was  a  Jesuit,  and  the  son  of  Sir 
Robert  Huddleston.  His  book  was  condemned  in 
1703. 

A  series  of  works  containing  opinions  far  more 
antagonistic  to  the  teachings  of  Rome  came  into 
prominence  in  the  second  and  third  decades  of  the 
new  century.  First  among  these  were  the  heretical 
writings  of  John  Selden,  containing  many  digres- 
sions on  Church  questions  most  displeasing  to  the 
authorities.  Selden's  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  ancient  versions  and 
commentaries  was  enormous.  He  was  a  genuine 
believer  in  the  Christian  religion,  but  his  views  on 
Church  methods  and  ceremonies  were  expressed 
with  anything  but  reverence,  and  it  is  surprising  to 
find  that  only  five  of  his  works  were  prohibited, 
as  follows:  '  De  Synedriis,'  1650-5;  '  De  Jure 
Naturali,'  1640;  '  De  Successionibus/  1673,  1695; 
c  De  Successione  in  Pontificatum,'  1638  ;  and  'Uxor 
Ebraica,'  1645.  And  these  only  between  the  years 
1712  and  1716. 

No  little  stir  was  caused  by  the  appearance  of 
Bernard  Connor's  c  Evangelium  Medici,'  in  which 
the  author  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  miraculous 
cures  performed  by  Christ  and  His  apostles  were  to 
be  accounted  for  on  natural  principles.  The  book 
first  appeared  in  1697,  an(^  was  rePrinted  at 
Amsterdam  in  1699.  Connor's  orthodoxy  was 
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naturally  impugned,  and  the  *  Evangelium  Medici ' 
was  placed  upon  the  Index  in  1719.  Toland's 
'Adeisidasmon,'  written  in  Holland,  and  dedicated 
to  Anthony  Collins,  was  condemned  in  1722;  but 
his  '  Christianity  not  Mysterious/ which  in  1696 
produced  an  outburst  of  controversy,  and  was,  in 
fact,  the  first  aggressive  acl:  in  the  warfare  between 
the  deists  and  the  orthodox  which  raged  during 
the  succeeding  generation,  does  not  figure  in  the 
list,  although  it  was  condemned  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman. 
It  is  probably  one  of  the  very  obvious  cases  in 
which  no  one  thinks  it  worth  while  to  interest 
those  who  sit  in  judgment.  Other  deists,  such  as 
Arthur  Bury,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  William 
Whiston,  Thomas  Chubb,  Thomas  Morgan,  and 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  have  no  writings  mentioned  in 
the  Roman  Index.  Collins  has  only  one,  'The 
Discourse  of  Free-Thinking/ translated  into  French, 
and  condemned  in  1715. 

'The  Practice  of  Piety/  prohibited  in  1722,  was 
a  devotional  work  which  obtained  an  extraordinary 
popularity  in  Puritan  circles.  It  was  based  upon 
a  series  of  sermons  preached  by  the  author,  Lewis 
Bayly,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  whilst  holding  the  living 
of  Evesham.  The  book  was  translated  into  French, 
German,  and  Polish,  which  no  doubt  contributed 
to  some  extent  to  the  fact  of  its  being  brought  to 
the  notice  of  Rome.  Tillotson's  sermons,  in  a 
French  translation,  shared  a  like  fate  only  three 
years  later,  on  account  of  his  polemic  utterances 
against  Roman  Catholicism;  and  another  sermon 
writer,  William  Sherlock,  whose  '  Sermons  Preached 
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upon  Several  Occasions '  were  edited  by  White,  is 
named  in  the  decree  of  the  2gth  August,  1735. 

Of  the  essayists  of  the  period  both  Steele  and 
Addison  figure  in  the  Index,  not,  however,  on 
account  of  their  more  important  works.  Urbano 
Cerri's  c  An  Account  of  the  State  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Religion  throughout  the  World,'  with 
Steele's  dedicatory  letter  to  the  Pope,  contained 
sufficient  cause  for  offence  in  the  dedication  alone 
to  occasion  its  prohibition.  Steele's  £  Roman  Ec- 
clesiastical History  of  Late  Years/  a  polemical 
description  of  a  canonisation,  does  not  appear  in 
the  Index.  The  c  Spectator '  was  condemned  in 
1745  in  a  French  version  of  extracts  entitled  '  Le 
Spe6tateur,  ou  le  Socrate  Moderne,'  Amsterdam, 
1716,  six  volumes.  The  '  Remarques  sur  diverses 
endroits  d'ltalie,'  translated  from  Addison,  and 
forming  a  fourth  volume  to  Misson's  '  Nouveau 
Voyage  d'ltalie,'  was  condemned  in  1729,  and 
Rucellai's  Italian  translation  of  '  The  Drummer ' 
shared  the  same  fate,  though  in  this  case  the 
sentiments  in  the  preface  accounted  for  its  pro- 
hibition. 

One  of  the  early  historical  writers  in  English 
who  underwent  censorship  was  Edward  Chamber- 
layne,  although  his  work,  c  Anglian  Notitia?,  or  the 
Present  State  of  England/  was  little  more  than  a 
handbook  to  the  social  and  political  condition  of 
the  country.  It  was  first  issued  anonymously  in 
1669,  with  a  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and 
reprinted  as  many  as  thirty-six  times  within  a 
century.  It  was  not  condemned  until  1733.  A 
writer  causing  great  offence  was  Bernard  de  Mande- 
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ville,  who  in  1705  published  a  doggerel  poem  called 
'  The  Grumbling  Hives,  or  Knaves  Turned  Honest.' 
This  was  reprinted  in  1714  and  1723  under  the 
title  of  'The  Fable  of  the  Bees/  and  aroused  a 
storm  of  disapproval  in  England.  It  was  said  that 
the  author  promised  to  destroy  his  own  book  by 
fire  if  it  were  found  to  be  immoral,  but  there  is  no 
record  of  this  challenge  having  been  accepted. 
Several  other  works  written  by  de  Mandeville  were 
equally  obnoxious  in  character,  but  the  only  other 
one  appearing  in  the  Index  is  his  'Thoughts  on 
Religion,  the  Church  and  National  Happiness/ 

'An  Account  of  the  Growth  of  Popery  and 
Arbitrary  Government  in  England/  published 
anonymously,  is  the  only  one  of  Andrew  Marvell's 
writings  condemned  at  Rome.  The  treatise  pro- 
duced an  immediate  sensation.  It  is  written  in 
more  direct  and  forcible  style  than  his  earlier 
pamphlets,  and  was,  indeed,  an  exceedingly  bold 
satire.  The  English  Government  offered  a  reward 
of  £50  for  the  discovery  of  the  printer  or  publisher, 
and  £100  for  that  of  the  author.  Sir  Roger 
L'Estrange  published  a  reply  to  it  in  '  An  Account 
of  the  Growth  of  Knavery  under  the  Pretended 
Fears  of  Arbitrary  Government  and  Popery.'  It 
will  be  found  reprinted  in  '  State  Tracts  during 
the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second/  Despite  all 
this  stir  it  was  not  condemned  at  Rome  until  1730. 

The  only  English  book  prohibited  in  the  year 
1733,  and  one  which  would  naturally  be  expected 
to  find  its  way  upon  the  Index  shortly  after  publi- 
cation, was  Alexander  Gordon's  '  Lives  of  Pope 
Alexander  the  Sixth  and  his  son  Caesar  Borgia/ 
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Notwithstanding  the  prohibition,  it  was  translated 
into  French  and  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1751. 
The  eighteenth  century  novelists  were  not 
allowed  to  escape  the  arm  of  ecclesiastical  censor- 
ship. Smollett  and  Fielding  are  immune.  Rich- 
ardson's '  Pamela,  or  Virtue  Rewarded,*  translated 
into  French  by  Abbe  Prevost  in  1742,  appears  in 
the  Index  two  years  later,  in  company  with  '  Anti- 
Pamela,  or  Feigned  Innocence  Detected,'  one  of 
the  several  skits  written  upon  the  book.  Daniel 
Defoe's  '  History  of  the  Devil,'  harmless  enough  as 
regards  its  theological  tendencies,  appears  in  the 
Catalogue  under  a  decree  of  1743,  and  is  also  in 
the  Spanish  Index.  c  Robinson  Crusoe  '  is  named 
in  the  latter  list,  although  not  prohibited  at  Rome. 
Sterne  appears  in  the  Index  under  '  Yorick.'  '  A 
Sentimental  Journey  through  France  and  Italy,' 
condemned  in  1819  with  the  characteristic  remark  : 
'  Opus  anglice  editum,  sed  tantum  in  italica  versione 
ad  S.  Cong,  relatum.'  The  translator  is  Ugo 
Foscolo.  A  bad  translation  of  Swift's  'Tale  of  a 
Tub,'  by  Haye,  was  condemned  in  1734,  and 
appears  in  the  catalogue  of  Gregory  XVI.  (though 
removed  from  that  of  Leo  XIII.),  doubtless  owing 
to  its  ridicule  of  papists  as  well  as  dissenters. 
The  same  year  was  fatal  to  John  Locke's  '  Essay 
Concerning  Human  Understanding,'  in  a  transla- 
tion by  Pierre  Coster  into  French,  which  appeared 
at  Amsterdam  in  1700.  A  Latin  translation,  issued 
in  1701,  was  prohibited  at  Oxford,  it  being  ex- 
pressly stated  that  no  tutors  were  to  read  the  essay 
with  their  pupils.  The  form  in  which  Newton 
appears  upon  the  Index  is  not  in  the  original,  but 
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in  a  French  version  of  Algarotti's  book  entitled  c  Le 
Newtonisme  pour  les  Dames,'  condemned  in  1738, 
which  barely  deserves  mention  in  this  place. 

During  the  next  twenty  years  a  little  group  of 
writers  was  placed  upon  the  Index,  including 
Francis  Osborne,  Ralph  Cudworth,  Richard  Bentley, 
George  Berkeley,  and  Conyers  Middleton. 

The  collective  edition  of  Osborne's  works  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1676,  on  the  ground  that  it  contained  a  vindication 
of  a  Republican  form  of  government,  and  was 
therefore  a  seditious  and  treasonable  publication. 
His  books  were  not  condemned  at  Rome  until 
1736.  Of  this  writer  Dr.  Johnson  said:  'A  con- 
ceited fellow.  Were  a  man  to  write  so  now,  the 
boys  would  throw  stones  at  him/ 

Cudworth,  whose  '  True  Intellectual  System  of 
the  Universe '  was  condemned  in  1739,  was,  accord- 
ing to  Hallam,  one  of  those  '  whom  Hobbes  had 
roused  by  the  atheistic  and  immoral  theories  of  the 
"  Leviathan."  Dryden  declared  that  he  c  had  put 
the  arguments  against  the  Deity  so  well  that  some 
thought  he  had  not  answered  them/  and  certainly 
he  was  unable  to  escape  the  slander  of  bigots. 
Bentley,  the  first  Boyle  lecShirer,  is  likewise  only 
responsible  for  one  prohibited  book,  the  c  Remarks 
upon  a  Late  Discourse  of  Free-Thinking/  1740, 
issued  under  the  pseudonym  of  Lipsiensis  Phileleu- 
therus.  The  c  Alciphron/  by  George  Berkeley, 
condemned  two  years  later,  was  published  anony- 
mously in  1732,  became  speedily  popular,  and  was 
translated  into  French.  It  provoked  replies  from 
the  author  of  '  The  Fable  of  the  Bees/  from  Lord 
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Hervey,  and  from  Peter  Brown,  Bishop  of  Cork. 
Conyers  Middleton's  '  Letter  from  Rome '  was  con- 
demned in  the  early  part  of  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  resulted  from  his  journey 
to  the  Eternal  City  in  1724.  It  dealt  with  the 
incorporation  of  pagan  beliefs  and  ceremonies  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  was  applauded  by  ortho- 
dox English  divines  as  an  attack  upon  popery. 

The  only  English  encyclopaedia  to  be  found  in 
the  Roman  Index  was  that  issued  by  Ephraim 
Chambers  in  1728,  and  this  occurs  in  an  Italian 
translation  of  the  work  condemned  in  1760. 

The  latter  part  of  the  century  is  notable  for  the 
prohibition  of  the  writings  of  a  group  of  famous 
historians,  commencing  with  William  Robertson, 
and  including  Gibbon,  Hallam,  Hume  and  others. 

In  1769,  ten  years  after  he  completed  his e  History 
of  Scotland,'  Robertson  issued  the  *  History  of  the 
Reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,'  for 
which  he  is  said  to  have  obtained  £4,500,  a  not 
inconsiderable  sum  for  a  book  on  such  a  subject. 
His  fame  spread  throughout  Europe,  the  work 
being  promptly  despatched  to  France  to  be  trans- 
lated by  Suard.  Dr.  Johnson  remarked,  '  I  would 
say  to  Robertson  what  an  old  tutor  of  a  college  said 
to  one  of  his  pupils :  "  Read  over  your  composi- 
tions, and  wherever  you  meet  with  a  passage  which 
you  think  is  particularly  fine,  strike  it  out." 
Rome  was  more  merciless  still.  The  '  History ' 
was  prohibited  in  its  entirety  in  1777. 

Gibbon's  '  Decline  and  Fall '  is  named  only  in  an 
Italian  translation  condemned  at  Rome  in  1783,  and 
is  not  in  the  Spanish  Index.  The  first  volume  ot 
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the  *  History '  had  made  its  appearance  at  the 
beginning  of  1776,  and  the  famous  chapters  dealing 
with  the  growth  of  Christianity  provoked  a  series 
of  attacks  upon  him  by  some  of  his  countrymen. 
Volumes  II.  and  III.  were  published  in  1781,  and 
were  not  prohibited.  That  much  less  serious  histor- 
ian, Goldsmith,  appears  in  the  Index  only  in  this 
capacity.  His  'Abridged  History  of  England/ 
chiefly  derived  from  Hume,  was  published  in  August, 
1771,  but  was  not  condemned  until  1823.  Another 
historical  writer,  William  Roscoe,  issued  in  1805 
'The  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  the  Tenth/ 
which  was  translated  not  only  into  German  and 
French,  but  also  into  Italian  with  much  additional 
matter  by  Count  Bossi.  This  edition  was  placed 
on  the  Index  in  1825,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  not  far  short  of 
3,000  copies  were  sold  in  Italy  alone. 

The  complete  works  of  Hume  were  condemned 
by  the  decrees  of  the  I9th  January,  1761,  and  the 
loth  September,  1827.  Most  of  the  works  reached 
Rome  in  French  translations.  In  the  earlier 
Indexes  Hume  was  entered  as  '  Mr.  Hume '  and  as 
'  David  Hume,'  but  this  duplication  was  corrected 
in  1 88 1.  The  only  work  by  this  author  appearing 
in  the  Spanish  Index  is  '  Dissertations  sur  les  Pas- 
sions/ Amsterdam,  1759,  condemned  1773. 

Hallam's  '  Constitutional  History  of  England ' 
and  '  A  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages '  are  both  entered  in  the  Catalogue 
under  a  decree  of  the  5th  August,  1833,  t^ie  latter 
in  an  Italian  edition  by  M.  Leoni.  Thomas  Paine, 
Priestley,  and  Lindsey  are  not  named  in  the  Index. 
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A  little  group  of  writers  who  described  the  state 
of  society  and  customs  in  Rome  and  Italy  generally 
came  under  the  ban  of  Rome  between  1822  and 
1851.  Most  of  these  books  were  entirely  innocu- 
ous ;  they  included  amongst  others  Lady  Sydney 
Morgan's  '  Italy ;  a  Journal  of  Residence  in  that 
Country ' ;  Charlotte  Ann  Waldie's  '  Rome  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,'  published  anonymously  ;  John 
James  Blunt's  4  Vestiges  of  Ancient  Manners  and 
Customs  discoverable  in  Modern  Italy  and  Sicily,' 
and  Michael  Hobart  Seymour's  *  A  Pilgrimage  to 
Rome,'  in  which  it  is  quite  true  certain  con- 
troversial points  were  touched  upon. 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  omission  of  all 
from  the  Indexes  is  the  work  of  Charles  Darwin,  not 
one  of  whose  writings  was  condemned.  Erasmus 
Darwin's  c  Zoonomia,  or  the  Laws  of  Organic  Life,' 
appears  under  a  decree  of  the  22nd  December,  1817. 
Neither  Huxley  nor  Tyndall  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Roman  Index,  unless  Tyndall's  preface  to  John 
William  Draper's  '  History  of  the  Conflict  between 
Religion  and  Science '  may  be  considered  as  offering 
a  separate  reason  for  its  condemnation. 

Of  Jeremy  Bentham's  numerous  writings  on 
jurisprudence  four  were  condemned  between  1819 
and  1835,  to  wit,  'Traites  de  Legislation  Civile  et 
Penale,'  1819;  'Three  Tracts  relative  to  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  Affairs,'  1 826  ;  £  Traite  des  Preuves 
Judiciaires,'  1828  ;  and  '  Deontology,  or  the  Science 
of  Morality,'  1835. 

Peter  Gandolphy,  the  Jesuit,  after  taking  Holy 
Orders  was  appointed  to  the  mission  at  Newport, 
Isle  of  Wight.  Subsequently  he  was  attached  to 
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the  Spanish  Chapel  in  London.  There  he  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  his  ecclesiastical  superior,  Bishop 
Poynter,  by  the  publication  of  his  '  Defence  of  the 
Ancient  Faith'  and  'An  Exposition  of  Liturgy  or 
Book  of  Common  Prayers/  etc.,  both  destined  to  be 
condemned  in  a  decree  of  the  ajth  July,  1 8 1 8.  He 
was  suspended  and  his  works  were  denounced.  Gan- 
dolphy  left  England  for  Rome,  intending  to  appeal 
against  Bishop  Poynter's  decision.  In  1816  he 
obtained  an  official  approbation  of  the  two  works 
from  Stephen  Peter  Damian,  Master  of  Sacred 
Theology  and  Apostolic  Penitentiary  at  St.  Peter's, 
as  well  as  from  Francis  Joseph  O'Finan,  Prior  of 
the  Dominican  Convent  of  St.  Sixtus  and  St. 
Clement.  The  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Pro- 
paganda, desiring  to  terminate  the  controversy, 
ordered  Gandolphy  to  offer  his  apologies  to  his 
bishop  preparatory  to  resuming  his  former  duties. 
In  April,  1817,  he  drew  up  a  document  of  this 
character  which  was  not  considered  sufficiently 
comprehensive,  and  was  followed  in  July  by  a  full 
and  unconditional  apology.  The  next  year,  not- 
withstanding, Gandolphy  thought  well  to  resign 
his  chaplaincy. 

Two  theologians  and  two  logicians  suffered  cen- 
sorship between  the  thirties  and  the  sixties.  Of 
the  former  Richard  Burgess's  '  Lectures  on  the  In- 
sufficiency of  Unrevealed  Religion '  (delivered  in 
the  English  chapel  at  Rome)  is  entered  in  the 
Index  under  1833,  and  F.  Denison  Maurice's 
'Theological  Essays'  followed  suit  in  1854. 

Whilst  Richard  Whately's  '  Elements  of  Logic  ' 
appear  on  the  Index  under  a  decree  of  1851,  his 
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*  Introductory  Letters  on  Political  Economy '  were 
not  condemned.  On  the  other  hand,  Mill's  '  Logic  ' 
was  not  prohibited,  but  his  '  Principles  of  Political 
Economy'  suffered  und,er  the  decree  of  1856. 
The  '  Principles '  were  published  in  1848,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  '  Logic  '  gave  '  the  essence  of 
the  social  and  philosophical  system  of  the  more 
educated  Radicals  of  the  time,'  undoubtedly  danger- 
ous doctrines  in  the  eyes  of  Rome. 

Among  the  books  placed  upon  the  Index  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  the 
c  History  of  the  Conflict  between  Religion  and 
Science,'  1876,  by  the  Anglo-American  writer 
John  William  Draper,  of  which  a  translation  by 
Augusto  T.  Arcimis  appeared  at  Madrid  in  that 
year,  William  Stroud's  '  Treatise  on  the  Physical 
Cause  of  the  Death  of  Christ,'  1878,  and  still  in 
the  same  year  two  books  by  John  Charles  Earle, 
namely,  '  The  Spiritual  Body,  an  Essay  in  Prose 
and  Verse,'  and  '  The  Forty  Days,  or  Christ  between 
his  Resurrection  and  Ascension.'  Articles  by 
St.  George  Mivart  on  c  Happiness  in  Hell,'  which 
made  their  appearance  in  the  '  Nineteenth  Century,' 
were  condemned  in  1893,  the  author's  comment 
and  submission  being  printed  in  the  issue  for 
December  of  that  year. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  '  Myth,  Ritual  and  Religion,' 
and  Mr.  James  Duggan's  c  Steps  towards  Reunion,' 
prohibited  respectively  in  1896  and  1898,  close  the 
record  of  condemned  books  to  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  list  is  a  comparatively  brief 
one  in  point  of  numbers,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  a  Protestant  country  like  England  there 
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have  been  proportionately  few  Roman  Catholic 
authors  of  a  class  whose  writings  in  particular 
undergo  the  searching  supervision  of  a  thousand 
eyes,  ever  ready  and  watchful  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  authorities  to  any  misleading  statements  or 
dangerous  doctrines  that  may  have  entered  into  an 
otherwise  sound  and  pious  exposition  of  their 
opinions.  For  the  main  purpose  of  the  Roman 
Index  is  not  to  place  under  prohibition  the  perusal 
of  books  obviously  out  of  accordance  with  the 
teachings  of  the  Church,  which  she  would  consider 
to  be  simply  a  work  of  supererogation,  but  rather 
to  guide  her  followers  away  from  such  insidious 
snares  and  tempting  pitfalls  as  from  time  to  time 
may  beset  the  pathway  of  their  faith. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  foregoing  summary 
mentions  all  works  by  English  writers  which 
have  been  condemned  by  the  decrees  issued  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the 
Index.  The  entries  in  the  earlier  catalogues  are 
frequently  inaccurate.  Books  were  placed,  now 
under  the  author's  name,  now  under  the  trans- 
lator's, or  again  below  their  title  or  a  foreign 
adaptation  of  it.  Thus  it  becomes  exceedingly 
difficult  at  times  to  identify  them,  and  perhaps 
mere  chance  causes  the  discovery  that  an  entry 
commencing  c  Contadinella  di  S.'  represents  a  trans- 
lation of  Legh  Richmond's  c  The  Young  Cottager/ 
or  *  Storia  di  Enrichetti  e  del  suo  latore '  turns  out 
to  be  Mrs.  Sherwood's  '  Little  Henry  and  his 
Bearer.'  The  '  Storia  di  Andrea  Dunn '  originally 
appeared  in  English,  and  books  by  Ashley  Sykes, 
Swinden,  Anthony  Gilby,  and  others,  have  been 
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overlooked  in  discussing  the  prohibitive  lists. 
More  famous  authors  have  not  been  touched 
upon.  Cranmer  appeared  in  the  appendix  of 
the  Tridentine  Index,  also  writings  by  Thomas 
Cartwright  and  Miles  Coverdale,  none  of  them 
to  be  found  elsewhere.  Knox  was  not  omitted, 
though  his  name  was  ignored  for  many  years. 
His  work  passed  through  several  catalogues  under 
'Blast  (the  First)  of  the  Trumpet  against  the 
Monstruous  Regiment  and  Empire  of  Women.' 
In  the  decrees  of  Gregory  XVI.  his  name  was 
added,  but  in  the  catalogues  issued  by  Leo  XIII. 
the  c  Blast '  which,  as  the  -author  himself  wrote, 
*  hath  blown  from  me  all  my  friends  in  England,' 
has  disappeared.  Walton's  c  Biblia  Sacra  Polyglotta ' 
is  to  be  seen  in  Gregory's  pages,  but  has  also  been 
eliminated  in  later  years. 

A  caution  must  be  given  to  the  unwary  against 
taking  as  authentic  the  newspaper  accounts  of 
books  placed  upon  the  Index  Librorum  Prohibitorum. 
Frequently  misapprehensions  have  arisen  on  this 
score,  and  several  English  writers  of  the  day,  whose 
works  have  been  brought  into  notice  by  a  report 
that  they  have  suffered  condemnation,  have  been 
placed  in  this  position  only  in  the  imagination  of 
their  readers. 

American  books,  of  which  very  few  have  filtered 
through  into  the  hands  of  the  authorities  at  Rome 
during  the  last  eighty  years,  are  not  specified  in 
this  place,  but  enough  works  have  been  named,  not 
only  to  give  some  idea  of  the  nature  and  class 
of  the  writings  forbidden  by  the  Roman  Church, 
but  also  to  indicate  the  general  tendency  and  scope 
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of  such  prohibition.  Although  the  subject  of 
English  condemned  books  is  complete  in  itself,  it 
is  but  a  part  extracted  from  the  whole,  and  unless 
it  be  brought  into  comparison  with  the  condemned 
books  of  other  lands,  it  must  not  be  regarded  as  a 
comprehensive  guide  to  the  complex  machinery 
which  moves  the  greatest  system  of  literary  censor- 
ship the  world  has  ever  known. 

FRANK  HAMEL. 
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EPTEMBER  is  not  a  good  month  in 
which  to  write  an  article  of  this  kind. 
Publishers  all  the  world  over  are  careful 
not  to  issue  any  book  of  importance 

during  the  holiday  season,  and  in  France 

and  Germany  that  season  begins  towards  the  end  of 
June  and  prevails  until  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
October.  It  was,  therefore,  with  great  satisfaction 
that  I  obtained  Marcel's  Prevost's  new  book, 
'  Feminites.'  But  judge  of  my  disappointment 
when,  instead  of  a  subtle  romance,  I  find  a  series 
of  short  sketches  reprinted  from  a  newspaper  on 
various  subjects  of  no  importance.  As  I  have  so 
often  before  been  obliged  to  state  here,  there  is 
nothing  on  the  title-page  to  show  that  it  is  not  an 
ordinary  novel.  The  first  portion,  however,  en- 
titled '{'amour  ecrit,'  on  the  subject  of  love-letters, 
especially  those  of  women,  is  not  without  interest, 
and  contains  some  acute,  if  satirical,  observations 
on  women's  letters.  Prevost  wittily  says  that  the 
sujet  of  a  woman's  letter  is  very  rarely  its  objet. 
Subtle  as  the  proposition  is,  women  who  are  sincere 
with  themselves — M.  Prevost  would  deny  that  they 
ever  are — will  recognize  there  a  grain  of  truth. 
When,  however,  he  speaks  of  men's  letters  as 
'  quelle  pauvre  litterature  ! '  I  do  not  find  myself  in 
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agreement  with  him.  I  cannot,  of  course,  draw  on 
my  personal  experience  to  prove  otherwise,  since 
women  naturally  do  not  write  me  the  kind  of  letters 
they  address  to  men  in  whom  they  have  a  senti- 
mental interest ;  but  I  must  say  that  in  ordinary 
correspondence  I  find,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
that  men  write  better  letters  than  women.  If  we 
turn  to  letters  of  the  kind  that  have  been  published, 
I  maintain  that  the  letters  of  Robert  Browning  (I 
refer  only  to  the  love-letters  of  the  pair)  are  superior 
as  letters  to  those  of  Elizabeth  Barrett ;  they  possess 
a  quality  of  strength  and  directness  lacking  in  hers. 
The  letters  of  Merimee  and  Balzac  make  a  similar 
impression  on  me. 

Prevost  gives,  however,  a  charming  letter  en- 
titled '  Jouets,'  from  a  lady  to  her  lover.  Lui  is 
absent  and  enjoins  elle  to  choose  two  pretty 
'  bibelots '  at  some  antiquity  dealer's  in  Paris,  as  her 
Christmas  gift  from  him,  reminding  her  that  Mau- 
passant said  '  bibelots '  were  the  toys  of  grown-up 
persons.  This  she  denies,  and  declares  that  grown- 
up people,  like  children,  only  care  for  the  toys  round 
which  they  can  exercise  their  imagination.  And 
therefore  she  declares  that  '  le  jouet  d'une  femme, 
c'est  son  amour.'  She  concludes  thus,  c  Sachez 
qu'en  somme  je  ne  vous  aime  pas  pour  ce  que  vous 
etes,  mais  pour  ce  que  je  suis  grace  a  vous,  et  aussi 
pour  tout  ce  que  mon  imagination  fait  de  ce  que 
vous  etes.' 

c  Paul  le  Nomade,'  by  Jules  Sageret,'  is  the  story 
of  what  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  call  a  '  manage 
incompris.'  The  husband,  who  married  in  haste, 
is  annoyed  to  find  that  his  wife  has,  to  put  it 

i.  c  c 
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bluntly,  nothing  to  give  him.  She  is  common- 
place and  stupid,  yet  possessed  of  some  'sterling 
qualities  for  general  wear.  She  does  not  in  the 
least  understand  or  sympathise  with  Paul's  roving 
spirit,  roving  in  the  intellectual  rather  than  in  the 
physical  sense.  He  declares  that  whenever  he  tries 
to  talk  to  her  on  any  serious  subject  that  interests 
him,  she  invariably  replies, '  Le  gigot  est  trop  cuit/ 
or  'Je  sens  un  courant  d'air,'  or  'Tes  ongles,  mon 
cheri ! '  In  the  end  Paul  discovers,  like  most  of  us, 
that  he  must  put  up  with  mediocrity,  and  once 
having  recognized  that  fact,  finds  consolation  in 
two  ways,  first  in  his  little  son,  for  '  Comment  le 
pere  d'une  merveille  telle  que  toi  serait-il  tout-a-fait 
mediocre  ? '  and  secondly,  because  he  is  superior  to 
other  mediocrities,  in  that  'Je  suis  un  mediocre 
conscient,  tandis  que  les  autres  sont  mediocres  sans 
le  savoir.'  The  book  is  quite  worth  reading,  and 
opens  up  many  questions  interesting  to  ponder. 

Remy  de  Gourmont  has  reprinted  his  '  Sixtine,' 
a  novel  of 'la  vie  cerebrale.'  The  people  of  whom 
he  writes  are  mostly  all  brain  and  no  heart.  The 
hero  watches  himself  intellectually,  so  to  speak,  and 
is  very  witty  in  a  cynical  fashion.  He  is  filled  with 
'  1'indecision  analytique,'  and  the  heroine  truly  says 
to  him  C6  analytique  romancier,  vous  n'avez  su  jouer 
de  rien.'  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  many  witty  and 
thoughtful  reflections  should  be  mingled  with  erotic 
matter  that  makes  the  book  unsuitable  for  ordinary 
reading. 

In  German  fiction  there  is  little  to  record.  Jakob 
Wassermann  in  '  Die  Masken  Erwin  Reiners '  has 
produced  a  decadent  Don  Juan,  who  destroys  not 
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only  all  the  women  but  most  of  the  men  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact.  He  is  an  abnormal  person  in 
whom  little  interest  can  be  felt.  The  heroine,  like- 
wise, is  scarely  true  to  life.  She  is  stupid  and  in- 
consequential, and  we  feel  little  pity  for  troubles 
she  could  easily  have  averted.  The  personage  that 
is  most  alive  is  her  wicked  old  mother.  But  it  is 
very  curious  to  note  how  in  contemporary  novels 
each  person  seems  as  if  placed  in  a  glass  case  in  a 
museum  without  connection  with  the  world  out- 
side. In  real  life,  unfortunately,  or  perhaps  I  should 
say  fortunately,  we  are  not  able  to  arrange  or  lead 
our  lives  without  reference  to  a  4arge  number  of 
other  people  who  are  in  more  or  less  close  relations 
with  us. 

A  quite  readable  tale  by  Anny  Demling  is  '  Oriol 
Heinrichs  Frau.'  It  is  published  in  Fischer's 
'  Bibliothek  zeitgenossischer  Romane,'  at  the  low 
price  of  one  shilling.  It  is  a  story  of  the  Vosges, 
and  describes  vividly  the  lives  and  customs  of  the 
village  folk  who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  growing 
vines.  It  is  the  history  of  an  unsuitable  marriage, 
of  the  clashing  of  natures  that  were  never  intended 
to  house  together. 

In  '  Herzensheilige,'  by  Diedrich  Speckmann,  we 
have  a  simple,  innocuous  tale,  or  rather  set  of  tales, 
breathing  what  we  may  characterise  as  '  urdeutsche 
Gesundheit.'  Half  a  dozen  men  and  women,  no 
longer  young,  husbands  and  wives,  spend  a  summer 
holiday  together  in  a  district  of  moorland  and  forest, 
and  of  an  afternoon  read  aloud  the  life  of  the  painter, 
Ludwig  Richter,  and  tell  each  other  stories  of  per- 
sons affection  for  whom  has  influenced  their  lives, 
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and  who  have  thus  become  for  them  '  Herzens- 
heilige.' 

A  rather  curious  German  play  has  come  into  my 
hands,  entitled  '  Konig  Karl  der  Erste.  Ein  ge- 
schichtliches  Trauerspiel  in  funf  Aufzugen.'  The 
author  is  Siegfried  Hecksher.  The  hero  is  Charles 
Stuart,  who  is  portrayed  as  a  kind  of  Shakespearian 
Richard  II.  The  play  covers  his  career  from  his 
demanding  the  five  members  (1642)  until  he  passes 
out  to  execution  (i  649).  The  royalists  are  depicted 
as  pleasure-loving  and  frivolous,  and  speak  in  verse, 
the  roundheads  as  stern  and  ascetic,  and  speak  in 
prose.  But  Cromwell  speaks  in  verse  in  his  inter- 
views with  the  king.  The  scene  of  the  king's  trial 
reminds  us  strongly  of  the  deposition  scene  in  Shake- 
speare's '  Richard  II.'  It  is  all  rather  crude,  but 
the  king  makes  a  pathetic  figure,  and  some  quite 
good  poetry  is  put  into  his  mouth. 

*  Souvenirs  d'un  Parisien,'  by  Fran9ois  Coppee, 
is  somewhat  disappointing.  It  is  a  mere  fragment 
of  autobiography,  and  much  of  it  was  used  in  his 
charming  volume,  '  Toute  une  Jeunesse,'  and  to  far 
better  advantage.  It  contains  a  great  many  good 
stories  about  the  men  of  letters  who  were  his  con- 
temporaries and  friends — one  especially,  which, 
however,  cannot  be  repeated  here,  giving  the 
ostensible  reason  why  Theophile  Gautier  was  not 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy.  But  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  chapter  is  that  entitled  '  Les 
belles  phrases  de  Gustave  Flaubert.'  Flaubert,  it 
seems,  was  fond  of  what  I  suppose  we  should 
vulgarly  call  c  spouting '  phrases  and  sentences  that 
pleased  him  from  the  great  prose  writers — Bossuet 
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and  Chateaubriand,  for  choice.  He  used  to  say, 
'Je  ne  sais  qu'une  phrase  est  bonne  que  lorsqu'elle 
a  passe  par  mon  guculotrj  and  Coppee  observes 
that  an  admirable  anthology  of  French  prose  might 
have  been  made — 

*  un  choix  exquis  de  modeles  du  style  pompeux  et  magni- 
fique,  si  Ton  recueillait  les  nombreuses  phrases  empruntees 
par^Gustave  Flaubert  aux  ecrivains  classiques  et  modernes 
et  soumises  par  lui  a  la  redoubtable  epreuve  du  gueuloir* 

A  very  amusing  anecdote  is  told  of  the  uses  to 
which  Flaubert  put  this  habit  of  his  on  one  occa- 
sion. One  day,  when  Coppee  was  visiting  Flaubert, 

(le  piano  d'une  voisine  jouait  depuis  plus  d'une  heure  je 
ne  sais  quelle  senate,  et  le  bruit  du  monotone  instrument, 
arrivant  par  les  fen£tres  ouvertes,  couvrait  notre  conver- 
sation. Je  vis  alors  Flaubert  faire  de  son  amour  du  beau 
style  et  de  son  gout  pour  la  prose  declamee  un  usage  bien 
inattendu.  "  Attendez,  dit-il  soudain.  La  voisine  m'as- 
somme  avec  son  piano.  Mais  je  me  venge  et  je  lui  'gueule' 
du  Chateaubriand !  " 

*  Et,  d'une  voix  tonitruante,  il  egrena  la  chapelet  de  ses 
morceaux  favoris.  Et  comme  la  sonate  persistait,  il  con- 
tinue, en  deployant  toute  la  sonorite  et  toute  la  puissance 
de  son  organe. 

{ Nous  entendimes  alors  la  voisine  fermer  son  piano 
d'un  coup  sec.  Une  fois  de  plus,  la  litterature  avait 
affirme  sa  superiorite  sur  la  musique.' 

The  centenary  of  Maurice  de  Guerin  on  the  5th 
August  last  called  forth  one  book  and  some  maga- 
zine articles.  The  volume  by  Abel  Lefranc  gives 
a  most  interesting  sketch  of  Guerin's  life,  and  all 
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the  needful  history  of  his  literary  work.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  and  as  M.  Doumic 
says  in  his  article,  Guerin  was  neither  a  great  man 
nor  a  great  writer,  but  he  was  a  delightful  person- 
ality, strongly  impressed  by  external  nature,  and  en- 
dowed with  the  gift  of  expressing  the  feelings  it 
aroused  in  him.  Centenary  celebrations  are  out  of 
place  in  such  a  case :  it  is  more  becoming  to  kneel 
at  Guerin's  tomb  in  silence  and  solitude.  And, 
moreover,  the  delightful  essays  of  Sainte-Beuve  and 
Matthew  Arnold  are  all  we  need  to  help  us  to 
appreciate  Guerin.  His  descriptions  of  nature  are 
full  of  that  beauty  which  lends  a  charm  to  the  books 
of  our  own  Izaak  Walton,  Gilbert  White,  Mary 
Russell  Mitford,  and  Richard  Jefferies.  They  are 
even  something  more,  for  though  in  prose,  they  are 
instinct  with  poetry  of  the  quality  we  find  in 
Cowper  and  in  Wordsworth. 

Louis  Maigron,  in  '  Le  Romantisme  et  les 
Moeurs :  essai  d'etude  historique  et  sociale  d'apres 
des  documents  inedits,'  has  produced  a  quasi-philo- 
sophical sketch  of  the  Romantic  influence  on  French 
society.  He  treats  neither  of  literature  nor  of 
aesthetics,  but  of  psychology  and  history.  Maigron 
believes  that  we  can  be  convinced  of  the  evil  influ- 
ence of  a  writer  while  admiring  his  genius.  In  the 
preface  he  discusses  the  general  question  whether 
literature  has  an  influence  on  society,  and  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that,  any  way,  in  the  Romantic 
period,  society  lent  something  to  literature  which 
literature  returned  with  interest.  Among  the  sub- 
jects treated  are  Romanticism  and  the  Individual, 
Romanticism  and  the  Man  of  Letters,  his  new 
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importance  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  a  care- 
ful and  interesting  piece  of  work  and  deserves  to  be 
read  by  students  of  literary  history  and  evolution. 

The  last  book  of  Jean  Moreas,  'Variations  sur  la 
vie  et  les  livres,'  is  in  a  way  his  '  testament  litte- 
raire.'  It  contains  a  variety  of  brief  sketches,  some- 
times a  mere  half-page,  on  men  and  books.  It  is 
all  very  melancholy,  breathing  perhaps  the  kind  of 
melancholy  that  is  really  a  sort  of  cowardice  under 
the  inevitable  disappointments  of  love  and  friend- 
ship. But  Moreas  explains  it  otherwise.  '  Voila,' 
he  writes,  '  pourquoi  un  coeur  vraiment  eleve  pour 
peu  qu'un  destin  envieux  s'en  mele,  goute  a  la  fin 
les  ameres  delices  de  la  solitude/  He  forgets  that 
more  often  than  not  we  are  ourselves  responsible 
for  such  disappointments,  since  we  are  apt  to  attri- 
bute qualities  and  capabilities  to  the  persons  we 
care  for,  which  in  reality  they  do  not  possess. 

A  book  of  550  pages  on  '  Emile  Augier  et  la 
Comedie  Sociale,'  seems  surprising  to  us  who  pay 
scant  attention  to  our  contemporary  dramatists  or 
drama.  But  Augier  has  often  been  compared  to 
Moliere  as  a  great  observer  of  human  nature.  His 
study  of  the  French  bourgeoisie  under  Louis  Philippe 
and  the  Second  Empire  is  of  unique  value  both  for 
the  literary  critic  and  the  historian  of  manners. 
He  created  the  character  of  M.  Poirier,  one  which 
deserves  to  rank  with  any  in  Moliere's  gallery. 

Excellent  contemporary  theatrical  criticism  may 
be  found  in  Leon  Blum's 'Au  Theatre:  reflexions 
critiques.'  It  is  a  chronique  of  the  Paris  theatres 
from  September,  1909,  to  June,  1910.  It  contains 
among  other  things  a  most  interesting  account  of 
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the  performance  of  Shakespeare's  '  Coriolanus '  (in 
French)  at  the  Odeon  last  April. 

While  dealing  with  drama,  I  may  mention  a  big 
book  on  Moliere  by  Pietro  Toldo.  It  is  in  French 
and  is  entitled  '  L'ceuvre  de  Moliere  et  sa  fortune 
en  Italic.'  About  160  pages  deal  with  general 
description  and  criticism,  and  about  400  with 
Moliere  in  Italy.  We  learn  which  of  the  comedies 
were  most  played  in  Italy,  and  how  they  were  criti- 
cised by  the  Italians.  A  very  interesting  section 
deals  with  Italian  imitators  of  Moliere,  the  chief 
of  whom  is,  of  course,  Goldoni.  There  are  some 
capital  pages  on  the  folly  of  representing  the  person 
of  Moliere,  or  indeed,  of  any  great  writer  on  the 
stage.  The  modern  Italians  seem  fond  of  this,  for 
we  note  in  1907,  'La  fin  de  Moliere,'  by  Janetti, 
and  in  1909,  'Moliere  et  sa  femme,'  by  Girolamo 
Rovetta. 

For  a  series  entitled  '  Muses  Romantiques '  Leon 
Seche  has  written  a  delightful  biography  of  a  de- 
lightful woman,  Delphine  Gay,  Mme  de  Girardin, 
especially  in  her  relations  with  Lamartine,  Victor 
Hugo,  Balzac,  Rachel,  Jules  Sandeau,  Dumas, 
Eugene  Sue,  and  George  Sand.  We  have  all  wept 
at  her  pathetic  play,  'La  joie  fait  peur,'  and  laughed 
at  her  tale,  'La  Canne  de  M.  Balzac,'  and  been 
deeply  interested  in  '  La  Croix  de  Berny,'  perhaps 
always  excepting  the  novels  of  Richardson,  that 
past  master  in  the  art,  one  of  the  best  novels  in 
letter  form,  which  she  wrote  in  collaboration  with 
Gautier,  Sandeau,  and  Mery.  Her  part  in  the 
literary  society  of  her  time  is  thus  described  by 
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*  Pendant  vingt-cinq  ans  elle  fut  le  trait  d'union  entre 
tous  les  rivaux  de  talent  et  de  gloire  qui  frequenterent 
son  salon  de  la  rue  Lafitte  ou  des  Champs-Ely  sees.  Elle 
empe'cha  Victor  Hugo  de  se  brouiller  avec  Lamartine ; 
elle  resta  Tamie  de  Balzac  envers  et  centre  son  autocrate 
de  mari.  Elle  encouragea  Gautier,  consola  George  Sand  ; 
elle  cut  pour  chacun  le  mot  qui  charme,  et  toujours  et 
partout  son  beau  rire — m£me  quand  elle  avait  envie  de 
pleurer.' 

Another  series  concerning  women  is  *  Les 
Femmes  Illustres,'  which  is  to  include  '  Reines  et 
imperatrices ;  favorites  et  courtesanes ;  heroines ; 
aclrices  et  cantatrices ;  femmes  ecrivains  et  femmes 
arrivistes ;  femmes  savantes ;  et  grandes  dames.' 
Distinguished  contemporary  writers  have  been 
secured  to  carry  out  the  scheme,  and  so  far  there 
have  appeared  '  Heloi'se,  amante  et  dupe  d'Abelard,' 
by  Maurice  de  Waleffe,  'Marie  Stuart,'  by  Augustin 
Filon,  and  c  Mme.  de  Sevigne,'  by  Emile  Faguet. 
Among  Englishwomen  to  be  included  are  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Queen  Victoria,  and  George  Eliot. 
***** 

The  following  recently  published  books  deserve 
attention  : — 

Discours  de  Danton.  Edition  critique.  Par 
Andre  Fribourg. 

A  publication  of  the  *  Societ£  de  1'histoire  de  la  revolution  frangaise.' 
It  contains  an  introduction  and  notes  and  very  full  indices. 

Apologie  pour  Fenelon.     Par  Henri  Bremond. 

It  covers  something  of  the  same  ground  as  Lemaitre  in  the 
volume  noticed  in  *  THE  LIBRARY  J  for  July,  but  the  point  of  view 
is  rather  religious  than  literary,  and  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
relations  between  Fenelon  and  Bossuet. 
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Lady  Hamilton  (1763-1815)  d'apres  de  nouveaux 
documents.  Par  A.  Fauchier-Magnan. 

The  author  claims  to  have  searched  all  sources  likely  to  prove 
anything  about  her. 

Etude  sur  1'evolution  intelleftuelle  de  1'Italie  de 
1657  a  1750  environ.  Par  Gabriel  Mangain. 

A  learned  work  beginning  with  the  condemnation  of  Galileo 
and  its  consequences,  and  giving  in  great  detail  the  movement  and 
progress  made  in  the  hundred  years. 

Thomas  Sebillet.  Art  poetique  fran9yos.  Edi- 
tion critique  avec  une  introduction  et  des  notes 
publiee  par  Felix  Gaffe. 

Another  of  the  valuable  publications  of  the  *  Societe  des  Textes 
Francais  modernes.'  Sebillet's  'Art  poetique,'  printed  in  1548, 
has  been  hitherto  inaccessible.  He  is  the  thtoricten  of  the  school 
of  Marot.  The  full  title  of  his  work  is  4  Art  poetique  Fran£oys 
pour  I'instrudtion  des  jeunes  studiens  et  encor  peu  avance'z  en  la 
Poe"sie  Frangoyse.' 

Le  capitaine  Gerbaud  1773-99.  Les  volontaires 
de  la  creuse  en  1791.  L'expedition  en  Sardaigne. 
La  captivite  en  Espagne.  Occupation  de  Rome. 
Les  Campagnes  d'Egypte  et  de  Syrie.  Documents 
publics  et  annotes  par  Maxime  Mangerel. 

The  journal  is  very  curious,  and  forms  a  valuable  source  for  the 
history  of  the  campaign  in  Egypt.  The  letters  are  less  valuable  as 
documentary  history,  but  afford  interesting  information  concerning 
the  state  of  Italy  after  Bonaparte's  campaigns. 

Napoleon  et  le  roi  Murat  1808-15  d'apres  nou- 
veaux documents.  Par  Albert  Espitalier. 

The  new  documents  deal  particularly  with  the  two  treaties  of 
Murat  with  Austria,  which  give  the  key  to  his  conduct  in  1814. 
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P.  Gentil  de  Vendosme  et  Antoine  Achelis.  Le 
siege  de  Make  par  les  Turcs  en  1565  publie  en 
Fran9ais  et  en  Grec  d'apres  les  editions  de  1567  et 
de  1571.  Par  Hubert  Pernot. 

A  volume  of  the  valuable  *  Collection  de  Monuments  pour  servir 
a  l'6tude  de  la  langue  et  de  la  literature  neo-helleniques.' 

Chinesische  Kunstgeschichte.  Von  Oskar  Miin- 
sterberg.  Vol.  I. 

A  work  containing  many  beautiful  illustrations  and  particularly 
interesting  in  view  of  the  exhibition  of  Chinese  pictures  at  the 
British  Museum.  Vol.  II.  will  deal  with  arts  and  crafts  (Kunst- 
gewerbe)  and  architecture. 

ELIZABETH  LEE. 
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(Concluded.) 
10. 

N  1580,  as  Hunter  acutely  observed  in 
his  '  Chorus  Vatum,' '  we  find  £  John 
Philippes'  mentioned  by  Abraham 
Fleming  in  his  '  Bright  Burning 
__  _  Beacon'  as  among  those  who  had 
written  of  the  earthquake  of  6th  April  that  year 
(8°,  1580,  sig.  A4V).  This  allusion  is  no  doubt  the 
source  of  the  '  Quaedam  de  terre  motu '  mentioned 
by  Cooper  in  his  '  Athenae  Cantabrigienses '  (ii.  99), 
for  the  work  itself  does  not  seem  to  be  preserved. 

1 1.  The  next  year  saw  the  publication  of  a  tract 
which  recalls  to  some  extent  our  author's  earliest 
venture.  It  differs  from  his  effusion  on  the  Chelms- 
ford  trial  in  being  in  prose,  but  ranges  itself  with 
it  as  an  attempt  to  turn  the  sensation  of  the  hour 
to  purposes  of  pious  edification.  The  title-page  is 
a  sufficient  index  to  the  contents : 

The  wonderfull  worke  of  God  shewed  vpon  a  chylde, 
whose  name  is  William  Withers,  being  in  the  towne  of 
Walsam,  within  the  Countie  of  Suffolk  :  who  being  eleuen 
yeeres  of  age,  laye  in  a  Traunce  the  space  of  tenne  dayes, 

1  British  Museum,  Addit.  MS.  24488,  fol.  41  (not  69  as  given 
in  D.  N.  B.). 
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without  taking  any  manner  of  sustenaunce,  and  at  this 
present  lyeth,  and  neuer  speaketh,  but  once  in  twelue,  or 
foure  and  twentie  houres,  and  when  he  commeth  to  him- 
selfe,  he  declareth  most  straunge  and  rare  thinges,  which 
are  to  come,  and  hath  continued  the  space  of  three  weeks. 
[Motto  from  Ps.  1.  i.]  Imprinted  at  London,  by  Robert 
Waldegraue,  dwelling  in  the  Strond,  neere  vnto  Sommer- 
sette  house.  Anno  1581. 

This  tracl,  which  is  a  small  o6lavo  (A-B 8 ,  first 
and  last  leaves  blank  ?)  is  dedicated  thus:  'To 
the  right  worshipful  and  vertuous  gentleman, 
M.  Edward  Dennye  Esquire.  lohn  Phillip,  his 
humble  well  wilier  in  the  Lorde,  wisheth  the  feare 
of  God,  peace  and  prosperitie  in  our  Lorde  and 
mercifull  Sauiour  Christ  lesus.'  This  epistle,  which 
occupies  four  pages,  is  subscribed  :  '  Your  worships 
most  humble  and  faithfull  welwiller  in  the  Lorde. 
lohn  Phillip/  Then  follows  the  text,  filling  thirteen 
pages,  and  after  this  £A  godly  and  most  fruitful 
Prayer,  to  be  sayd  of  euery  faythfull  Christian,  to 
obtaine  pardon  and  remission  of  sinnes  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lambe  lesus  Christ,  and  to  appease  his 
heauie  indignation,  which  threatneth  our  destruc- 
tion for  the  vse  of  our  impietie,'  which  fills  seven 
pages  more. 

The  only  recorded  copy  of  this  tracl:  is  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  the  date  at  the  foot  of  the 
title-page  is  so  mutilated  as  to  be  open  to  consider- 
able doubt.1  That  it  is  in  facl  1581  is  shown  by 
certain  entries  in  the  Stationers'  Register,  which  as 

1  This  mutilation  has  taken  place  since  the  volume  was  in  the 
possession  of  Humphrey  Dyson,  whose  signature  on  the  title-page 
has  also  been  partly  cut  away. 
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being  of  some  interest  in  themselves  may  be  here 
quoted.  The  first  is  dated  9th  January,  1580/1, 
and  runs :  c  Roberte  walgrave  Tollerated  vnto 
him  by  the  wardens,  The  wounderfull  worke  of  god 
shewed  vpon  a  Childe  in  Walsham  in  the  Countie 
of  Suffblke  lyenge  in  a  Traunce  .  .  .  vj d .'  It  was 
clearly  in  pursuance  of  this  licence  that  Waldegrave 
issued  his  edition.  But  he  had  hardly  done  so 
before  he  parted  with  his  rights  in  the  piece,  for 
on  1 3th  January  we  read :  c  Edward  White  As- 
signed ouer  to  him  from  Robert  walgraue  the 
thinge  of  the  childe  abouemenconed  .  .  .  vj d . 
White,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  collecting  trifles 
on  this  no  doubt  absorbing  topic,  for  on  the  i6th 
we  read  :  c  Edward  white  Tollerated  vnto  him  by 
master  watkins  a  ballad  intituled  the  wounderfull 
worke  of  god  shewed  vppon  a  Childe  at  Walsam 
.  .  .  iiijd.  (Arber,  ii.  386-7.) 

12.  To  the  same  year  belongs  a  work  which 
must,  I  think,  be  reckoned  as  doubtful.  The 
sermons  of  Calvin  were  favourite  reading  in  the 
more  Protestant  circles  of  Elizabethan  England, 
and  various  editions,  some  collected,  some  of  isolated 
discourses,  issued  from  the  press.  To  one  of  the 
latter,  'A  Sermon  of  ...  master  lohn  Caluine  .  .  . 
conteining  an  exhortation  to  suffer  persecution  for 
followinge  lesus  Christe  and  his  Gospell  [on  Heb. 
xiii.  13],'  printed  by  R.  Waldegrave  in  1581  in  the 
form  of  a  small  o<5tavo,  was  added  a  poem  consist- 
ing of  twenty  four-line  stanzas  of  alternate  eights 
and  sixes.  It  is  headed,  '  An  answere  to  the 
slaunders  of  the  papistes  against  Christs  syllie  flock, 
appointed  to  the  slaughter  through  fire,'  and  at  the 
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end  is  the  inscription,  '  Finis  quod  I.  P.*  This 
formula  certainly  suggests  our  pious  ballad-monger, 
and  if  the  verse  is  somewhat  more  crabbed  than  it 
was  his  wont  to  write,  this  is  easily  explained  by 
the  fact  that  he  has  set  himself  the  unusual  task  of 
making  his  odd  as  well  as  his  even  lines  rhyme. 
The  following  short  specimen  will  probably  suffice  : 

How  desperatly,  how  desperatly 

can  thus  the  papistes  grone, 
To  see  Gods  worde  so  faythfully, 

through  fire  to  be  borne. 
2  Therefore  their  teeth  &  toung  they  whet 

like  a  raser  so  fine, 
Against  Christes  martyrs  for  to  spet 

their  poison  and  rapine. 

190  noble  men  of  famous  England, 

looke  well  to  your  doings, 
Let  not  partakers  be  your  handes, 

of  guiltlesse  bloodsheddings, 
20  No  drop  of  Faythfull  bloodshed  is, 

through  rage  of  cruelnesse, 
Which  God  will  not  require  as  his, 

repent  therefore  and  cease. 

1 3.  The  end  of  1 58 1  also  saw  the  last  of  Phillip's 
c  Epitaphs/  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
licensed,  but  a  copy  of  the  broadside  is  preserved 
in  the  Huth  collection,  and  is  thus  described  (Huth 
Cat.,  and  Hazlitt  '  Handbook/  457)  : 

An  Epitaph  on  the  death  of  the  Right  honorable  and 
vertuous  Lord  Henry  Wrisley  [i.e.  Wriothesley],  the 
Noble  Earle  of  South  hampton :  who  lieth  interred  at 
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Touchfeelde  in  the  Countie  of  Hamshyre  the  30.  day  of 
Nouember  1581,  and  in  the  24.  yeare  of  our  most  drad 
and  soueraigne  Ladie  Elizabeth  by  the  grace  of  God,  of 
England,  Fraunce,  and  Ireland  Queene.  [at  the  end] 
Omnis  caro  fenum.  (qd.)  lohn  Phillip. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  wood-cut  device  at  the  foot, 
but  whose  (if  a  printer's  device  is  meant)  is  not 
stated.  The  date  3oth  November  may  have  been 
that  of  the  funeral  at  Tichfield,  where  the  earl  was 
buried  in  accordance  with  instructions  left  in  his 
will.  He  died  on  4th  October.  This  effusion  is 
again  happily  accessible  in  Lilly's  collection  of 
'Ballads  and  Broadsides'  (1867,  p.  260).  Phillip 
uses  the  same  formulae  as  before,  but  I  think  some 
advance  can  be  traced  in  the  versification.  Thus, 
while  in  1570  he  c  warbled  '  the  invitation  : 

Ye  ladyes,  leaue  your  sportes,  your  pastymes  set  asyde ; 
To  weepe  this  ladyes  fatall  fine,  conduictes  of  streames 

prouide : 

Cast  off  your  costly  silkes,  your  iuelles  no  we  forsake, 
To  decke  yourselues  in  mournynge  weedes,  now  poastynge 

haste  do  make ; 

he  now  opens  his  lament : 

You  noble  peeres,  refraine  your  courtley  sportes  awhyle, 
Cast  on  your  wailefull  weedes  of  woe,  Dame  Pleasure  doo 

exile. 

Beholde  a  platforme  playne  of  death,  fit  for  the  graue, 
Who  late  inioyed  a  lyuing  soule,  as  you  this  season  haue ; 
His  birth  right  noble  was,  honour  beset  him  rounde, 
But  Death  amidst  his  lustie  yeeres  hath  shrind  him  in  the 

ground. 
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Once  he  wrote : 

Her  corps  shall  shrowde  in  claye,  the  earth  her  right  doth 

craue, 
This  ladie  yeldes  her  parent  too,  her  tombe,  her  cell  and 

graue ; 
From  whence  no  kynge  nor  keysar  can,  nor  ruler  bearynge 

swaye, 
For  all  their  force  and  puissaunce,  once  starte  or  go  awaye ; 

now  in  more  stately  sort : 

The   Daunce  of  Death  no  king   nor   kayser  but  must 

trace, 
The  duke,  the  earle,  the  lord  and  knight  to  him  must 

yeeld  a  place ; 

The  aged  old,  the  middle  sort,  the  lustie  youth  in  prime, 
To  Hue  on  earth  cannot  inioy  the  certenty  of  time. 

But  most  striking  is  the  increase  in  religious 
earnestness,  even  if  it  fails  to  find  adequate  poetic 
expression.  For  good  Dame  Avenet  he  was  con- 
tent to  invoke  the  '  Muses  nyne  ' :  not  so  for  young 
Southampton. 

On  God  his  hart  was  set,  in  Christ  his  hope  did  rest, 
And  of  the  mightie  Lord  of  hoastes  this  noble  earle  was 

blest.  .  .  . 

And  like  a  souldier  iust  by  faith  thou  foughtst  the  feelde, 
And   armst  thyself  gainst  all  thy  foes,   to  whom  thou 

woldst  not  yeeld, 

But  so  didst  keepe  the  fort  that  all  thy  foes  did  flye, 
And  lyke  a  lambe  in  lesus  Christ  preparedst  thyselfe  to 

die.  .  .  . 
But  teares  are  spent  in  vaine ;  though  they  suppose  him 

dead, 
He  Hues  in  heauen  where  lesus  Christ  with  glory  crownes 

his  head. 

I.  D  D 
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And  thus,  right  noble  earle,  thy  last  adue  receiue, 

To  thine  auaile  behinde  thee  thou  good  name  and  fame 

doest  leaue, 

Which  so  shall  conquer  Death  that  Death  in  thee  shall  die, 
And  moue  the  sonnes  of  mortall  men  to  heaue  thy  praise 

to  skie. 

14.  The  next  publication  that  we  meet  with 
belongs  to  1584.  On  i3th  August  that  year  the 
following  entry  was  made  in  the  Stationers'  Regis- 
ter :  c  Hugh  lackson  Receaued  of  him  for  print- 
ing. A  Sommon  to  Repentance,  made  by  lohn 
Phillips  .  .  .  vj  d .  (Arber,  ii.  434.)  In  due  course 
a  small  o6lavo  tra<5t  appeared,  with  the  title : 

A  Sommon  to  Repentance.  Giuen  vnto  Christians  for 
a  loking  Glasse,  wherin  we  may  behold  our  owne  deformi- 
ties, and  therein  and  thereby,  we  are  not  onely  forewarned 
of  our  destructions,  but  we  are  learned  to  humble  our 
selues  in  these  daungerous  dayes  of  wickednesse,  before 
the  throane  of  Gods  mercy,  that  wee  maye  be  preserued 
from  the  Lake  of  damnation  in  the  great  and  notable  day 
of  Christs  comming  to  iudgement.  Published  by  I.  P. 
student  of  Cambridge.  [Text  from  Matt,  iii.]  At  London, 
Imprinted  by  H.  lackson,  dwelling  in  Fleetstreet.  1584. 

The  collation  is  A*  A-D8  (first  leaf  blank  ?).  A 
four-page  epistle  bears  the  heading  :  c  To  the  right 
Honorable  Sir  Edwarde  Osbourne  Knight,  hir 
Maiesties  Lieftenante,  Lorde  Mayor  of  hir  High- 
nes  most  honorable  Cittie  London,  the  right  wor- 
shipfull  Knight  Syr  Rowland  Haiward,  Alderman 
of  London,  the  right  worshipfull  Mayster  lohn 
Spencer  Alderman  and  Shriue  of  London,  and  the 
right  worshipful  [Master?]  of  the  fraternitie,  and 
misterye  of  Clothworkers.  lohn  Phillip  the  sonne 
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of  Robart  Phillip  Clothworker  disceased,  wisheth 
the  feare  of  God,  peace  and  prosperitie  in  our 
mercifull  Lord  and  Sauior  Christ  lesus.  &c.', 
and  is  subscribed  '  Your  humble  and  faythful  wel 
wilier  in  the  Lord.  lohn  Phillip/  The  publica- 
tion, therefore,  took  place  before  29th  October, 
when  Sir  Thomas  Pullison  succeeded  in  the 
office  of  Lord  Mayor  to  Edward  Osborne,  on 
whom  Phillip  seems  wrongly  to  have  conferred  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  The  text  of  the  work 
occupies  sixty-three  pages,  and  is  liberally  supplied 
with  marginal  annotations.  A  beautiful  copy  of 
this  volume,  supposed  to  be  the  only  one  preserved 
in  a  perfect  state,1  has  been  recently  acquired  by 
the  British  Museum.  There  is,  however,  an  im- 
perfect copy  of  a  different  edition  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  and  this  presents  interesting  variants.  It 
has,  namely,  a  different  epistle  dedicatory,  the 
heading  of  which  runs :  '  To  the  right  worshipful 
Sir  Robert  Counstable  Knight :  Lieftenant  of  the 
Ordinaunce,  and  the  worshipful  M.  lohn  Pouell 
Esquire,  her  Maiesties  Surueier  for  her  most  honor- 
able Tower  of  London.  lohn  Phillips  wysheth  the 
feare  of  God,  peace  &  tranquillitie  of  conscience, 
the  continuance  of  happie  health,  with  all  other 
the  gifts  of  grace,  proceeding  from  God  the  Father, 
through  the  intercession  of  Christ  lesus.*  It  is 
subscribed :  '  Your  worships  most  humble  and 
faithfull  wel-willer  in  the  Lorde  Christ.  lohn 
Phillips ' ;  and  in  the  course  of  it  the  author 
writes :  '  I  am  therefore  most  humblie  to  desire 

1  It  wants,  however,  a  leaf,  presumably  blank,  before  the  title. 
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your  worshippes,  to  take  in  good  part  this  small 
myte,1  namelie,  A  Sommon  to  repentance,  whereof, 
as  well  to  stoppe  the  mouthes  of  Momus  his 
consorts,  as  Zoylus  his  confederates.  I  haue  chosen 
you  to  be  the  Patrons.'  This  copy,  it  has  been 
said,  is  defeftive:  it  wants  the  title  and  the  first 
page  of  text.  But  the  original  arrangement  is 
easily  traceable,  and  this  contains  some  suggestion 
that  this  edition  may  have  been  the  earlier.  For 
whereas  the  British  Museum  edition  has  the  colla- 
tion A4-  A-D8  (of  which  the  first  leaf  and  the  verso 
only  of  the  last  are  blank),  the  Bodleian  edition  has 
the  collation  *4  A-D8  (of  which  the  fourth  and  last 
leaves  are,  presumably,  blank),  the  title  (wanting) 
occupying  the  first  leaf  and  the  text  ending  on 
D7.  Clearly  this  latter  should  be  the  earlier 
arrangement.  But  if  the  inference  is  correct  we 
are  confronted  by  the  fact  of  two  editions  of  the 
the  pamphlet,  dedicated  to  different  people,  appear- 
ing between  the  middle  of  August  and  the  end  of 
October,  and  this  would  certainly  seem  to  call  for 
some  explanation. 

15.  There  is,  moreover,  some  further  biblio- 
graphical mystery  connected  with  this  work,  which 
at  the  moment  it  seems  impossible  wholly  to  clear 
up.  Cooper  in  the  '  Athenae '  (ii.  99)  mentions 
the  '  Summons  to  Repentance,'  and  gives  1584  and 
1590  as  the  dates  of  editions,  questioning  whether 
it  is  the  same  as  the  '  Fruitful  Exhortation/  ot 
which  more  anon.  This  it  clearly  is  not,  but  it 
presumably  is  the  same  as  '  The  Perfect  Path  to 

1  In  the  epistle  to  Osborne  he  also  speaks  of '  this  poore  mite  of 


mine. 
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Paradice,  also  a  Summons  to  Repentance,'  recorded 
in  the  D.  N.  B.  as  printed  in  1590.  The  D.  N.  B. 
also  mentions  an  edition  of  the  same  dated  1626  as 
being  in  the  British  Museum,  and  there,  indeed,  it 
is,  under  a  different  heading.  The  title  runs : 

The  perfect  Path  to  Paradice.  Contayning  most  deuout 
Prayers,  and  fruitfull  Meditations  for  seueral  occasions 
.  .  .  Also  a  Summons  to  Repentance :  opening  the  nature 
of  sinne,  the  vse  of  humiliation,  and  the  true  means  of 
preseruation.  By  lohn  Philips,  late  Preacher  of  the  Word 
of  God  .  .  .  Printed  at  London,  by  Tho:  Purfoot,  for 
Fra:  Williams.  1626. 

This  edition  is  a  duodecimo.  There  is  a  dedica- 
tion to  '  Robert  Deuorax  Earle  of  Essex  and  Ewe/ 
signed  c  lohn  Philips/  '  A  Summon  to  Repent- 
ance, giuen  vnto  Christians  for  a  looking  Glasse ' 
begins  on  sig.  Me,  and  is  a  revised  reprint  of  the 
earlier  edition,  considerably  altered.  At  the  end 
are  added  some  *  Graces  before  and  after  meate/  of 
which  this  is  a  specimen : 

Giue  thankes  to  God  And  then  God  will 

the  Lord  of  might,  remember  thee, 

As  it  becommeth  And  with  his  food 

Christian^  right,  will  nourish  thee, 

And  euer  when  And  after  this  life 

thou  seest  thy  meat,  ended  is, 

Remember  God  We  shall  remaine 

before  thou  eat,  with  him  in  blisse. 

God  saue  his  vniuersall  Church, 

Our  noble  King  defend  : 
Grant  that  thy  people  may  enioy, 

thy  peace  vnto  the  end. 
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But  if  the  e  Summon  to  Repentance '  was  no 
new  work  in  1626,  neither  was  the  'Perfect  Path 
to  Paradice.'  These  small  devotional  works  seem 
to  have  been  readily  thumbed  out  of  existence 
by  the  devout,  and  equally  readily  left  to  perish 
of  neglect  by  the  worldly,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
risks  they  ran  from  the  spite  of  religious  faction. 
Of  edition  after  edition  no  trace  now  remains,  but 
it  is  at  this  point  that  the  books  of  the  Stationers* 
Company  come  conspicuously  to  our  aid.  Thus 
from  the  Register  we  learn  that  on  1 6th  January, 
1625/6  the  'Perfect  Pathway  to  Paradise'  was 
transferred  to  F.  Williams,  whom  we  have  just 
found  publishing  an  edition,  from  the  widow  of 
Roger  Jackson  (Arber,  iv.  149),  while  Master 
Jackson  had  previously  registered  his  right  in  the 
book,  as  successor  to  Hugh  Jackson  deceased,  on 
22nd  July,  1616  (Arber,  iii.  593).  This  is  as  far 
as  I  have  traced  the  book  direct,  but  corresponding 
to  the  alleged  edition  of  1590  occurs  the  following 
suggestive  entry:  ist  June,  1590,  'Thomas  orwin. 
Allowed  vnto  him  for  his  copies  by  consent  of 
mistres  ludson  to  whose  Late  husband  the  same 
are  affirmed  to  have  belonged,  these  ffoure  bookes 
ensuyng  vppon  condicion  that  none  other  person 
or  persons  have  an  Interest  to  any  of  them  .  .  . 
ij8  viz.  ...  2.  Item  the  perfect  patheway  to  sal- 
vacon  conteyning  sundry  prayers  before  printed  in 
32do  .  .  /,  while  on  26th  June  following  Orwin 
made  over  to  Thomas  Gosson  his  rights  in  the 
same  four  books,  including  '  The  perfect  pathway 
to  salvacon,  in  32  and  i6J  (Arber,  ii.  549,  553). 
Luckily  Judson  was  by  no  means  a  prolific  printer, 
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and  I  had,  therefore,  little  difficulty  in  running 
down  the  following  licence,  which  was  in  fact  the 
last  he  ever  obtained:  4th  October,  1585,  'master 
ludson  Alowed  vnto  him  for  his  Copye  a  booke 
intituled,  the  pathwaye  to  Salvation  .  .  .  ijs  pour 
les  pauures  et  ponitur  in  computo  pauperum.' 

The  history  of  the  affair  seems,  therefore,  to  have 
been  somewhat  as  follows.  In  1584,  as  we  have 
seen,  Jackson  entered  and  published  the  '  Summon 
to  Repentance,'  and  in  1585  Judson  followed  suit 
with  the  'Pathway  to  Salvation/  In  1590  the 
title  of  the  latter  work  was  altered  to  the  '  Pathway 
(or  Path)  to  Paradise/  and  the  '  Summon  to 
Repentance '  perhaps  appended  by  arrangement 
between  Jackson  and  Orwin  or  Gosson,  to  whom 
Judson's  widow's  rights  had  passed.  Later  on  the 
whole  rights  in  the  composite  publication  came  into 
the  hands  of  Jackson,  who  may  have  issued  editions 
now  lost,  and  the  widow  of  whose  successor  cer- 
tainly transferred  the  copy  to  Francis  Williams. 
At  least  it  seems  most  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  change  of  title  coincided  with  the  amalgamation 
of  the  two  works,  but  the  statement  of  the  D.  N.  B. 
that  the  edition  of  1590  contained  the  'Summon,' 
is  apparently  only  an  inference  from  the  fact  that 
that  of  1626  does,  for  no  copy  is  located,  and  it 
should  be  remarked  that  nothing  is  said  of  the 
addition  by  Cooper  (' Athenae,'  ii.  99). 

1 6.  And  here,  under  the  date  1586,  I  may  inter- 
pose what  I  strongly  suspect  to  be  a  mare's  nest. 
The  writer  in  the  D.  N.  B.  conjectures  that  our 
author  contributed  'A  letter  wrytten  by  I.  P.  vnto 
his  famyliar  frende  G.  P.  teaching  remedies  against 
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the  bytternesse  of  Death'  to  George  Gascoigne's 
'  Droomme  of  Doomes  day.'  It  is  true  that  such 
a  letter  is  found  appended  to  the  edition  of  1586, 
and  the  task  undertaken  by  the  writer  is  one  which 
our  pious  Cambridge  puritan  would  have  been  as 
likely  as  not  to  set  himself.  There  was,  however, 
an  earlier  edition  of  Gascoigne's  work,  which 
appeared  ten  years  before,  and  in  this  the  initials 
of  the  letter-writer  are  given,  not  as  I.  P.,  but  as 
I.  B.1  I  am  not  aware  of  any  evidence  to  show 
whether  the  initials  in  the  later  edition  are  a 
correction  or  a  misprint. 

17.  In  1587  Phillip  paid  his  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Sidney,  dead  more  than  a  year  before  at 
Zutphen,  whose  funeral  at  Paul's  had  lately  been 
the  sensation  of  the  hour  in  London.  The  only 
known  copy  of  this  quarto  tracl,  formerly  in  the 
Heber  collection,  is  now  preserved  among  the 
Grenville  books  at  the  British  Museum.  The 
title  runs : 

The  Life  and  Death  of  Sir  Phillip  Sidney,  late  Lord 
gouernour  of  Flushing :  His  funerals  Solemnized  in 
Paules  Churche  where  he  lyeth  interred ;  with  the  whole 
order  of  the  mournfull  shewe,  as  they  marched  thorow  the 
citie  of  London,  on  Thursday  the  16  of  February,  1587. 
At  London.  Printed  by  Robert  Walde-graue,  dwelling 
without  Temple-barre  neere  vnto  Sommerset-house. 
1587. 

The  epistle  is  headed:  'To  the  right  Honorable 
Lord  Robert  Deuorax,  Earle  of  Essex,  Vicount 

1  I  believe  that  this  fa6t  was  first  observed  by  my  friend  Mr.  H.  R. 
Plomer,  but  he  did  not  publish  his  discovery,  which  I  subsequently 
made  independently. 
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Hereford,  lohn  Philip  his  faithfull  well  wilier, 
wisheth  increase  of  honour  in  this  life,  and  in  the 
world  to  come  life  euerlasting.'  It  occupies  two 
pages,  and  is  subscribed  '  Your  Honors  most  humble 
and  faithfull  welwiller  lohn  Philip.'  The  Com- 
memoration consists  of  fifty-four  seven-line  stanzas, 
over  the  first  of  which  it  pleased  Collier  to  make 
merry  ('  Poetical  Decameron,'  ii.  51)  : 

You  noble  Brutes  bedeckt  with  rich  renowne, 
That  in  this  world  haue  worldly  wealth  at  will : 

Muse  not  at  me,  though  death  haue  cut  me  downe, 
For  from  my  graue,  I  speake  vnto  you  still. 
Whilst  life  I  had,  I  neuer  ment  you  ill,' 

Then  thinke  on  me  that  close  am  coucht  in  clay, 

And  know  I  liue,  though  death  wrought  my  decay — 

Brutes  being,  of  course,  the  descendants  of  Brutus, 
and  so  Britons.  This  conceited  ghost  is  made  to 
describe  at  length  the  details  of  the  public  funeral 
with  which  his  material  shell  was  honoured,  and 
to  narrate  the  list  of  those  who  followed  it  to 
Paul's,  including  '  The  worshipful  company  of  the 
Grocers  richly  attired  with  their  Liuery  hoodes  on 
their  shoulders,'  at  last  concluding : 

Thus  from  my  graue  I  bid  you  all  adew. 

Your  Sidneis  wordes  remember,  rich  and  poore, 

Though  dead,  my  life  doth  daily  call  to  you, 

Thinke  yee  how  death  knockes  daily  at  lifes  dore, 
Prouide  your  lampes  of  oyle,  prepare  you  store ; 

My  tale  is  tould,  and  I  my  race  have  runne. 

My  bodie  earth,  my  soule  the  heauens  hath  wonne. 

Virtutis  Laus  actio. 
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This  elegy  on  Sidney  was  thus  entered  in  the 
the  Stationers'  Register  on  22nd  February,  1586/7: 
'  Robert  walgraue.  Receaued  of  him  for  printinge 
the  life  death  and  order  of  the  funeralles  of  Sir 
phillip  Sydney  knight  deceased  .  .  .  vj d '  (Arber, 
ii.  464).  It  has  been  reprinted  in  a  volume 
entitled  '  Sidneiana,'  issued  to  the  Roxburghe  Club 
in  1837. 

1 8.  Phillip  was  now  nearing  the  end  of  his 
literary  career,  but  one  more  funeral  composition 
was  yet  to  come  from  his  pen.  The  only  known 
copy  of  his  '  Commemoration  of  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,'  formerly  at  Lamport  Hall,  is  now  at  Brit- 
well,  but  a  reprint  of  the  tract  was  included  in  the 
'  Lamport  Garland/  issued  for  the  Roxburghe 
Club  in  1 88 1.  The  title,  there  reproduced  in 
facsimile,  runs : 

Vt  hora,  sic  fugit  vita.  A  Commemoration  on  the  life 
and  death  of  the  right  Honourable,  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  Knight,  late  Lord  Chauncellor  of  England. 
Wherin  triumphant  Trueth  reuiueth  his  memorie  from 
the  graue :  exhorting  Nobilitie,  Gentrie,  and  duetifull 
Subiects,  to  continue  their  obedience  to  God  and  her 
Maiestie,  and  to  preuent  by  pollicie  the  perilous  practises 
of  euery  ciuil  and  forrain  enemy.  Published  by  lohn 
Phillips.  Fidenti  sperata  cedunt.  London  Printed  for 
Edward  White.  1591. 

In  the  reprint  there  is  an  armorial  cut  facing  the 
title.  The  epistle  is  headed  '  To  the  right  worship- 
ful Sir  William  Hatton  knight,  Sonne  adopted  and 
Heire  to  the  right  honourable  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  late  Lord  Chaunceller  of  England,  lohn 
Phillips  wisheth  the  feare  of  God,  cotinuance  of 
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helth,  with  increase  of  worship  &  vertue/  and 
subscribed  '  Your  worships  most  duetifull  to  c[o]m- 
maund  I.  Phillips.5  The  '  Commemoration/  in 
sixty-seven  six-line  stanzas,  is  as  usual  written  in 
the  character  of  the  deceased,  and  begins : 

You  noble  peeres,  my  native  Countrimen, 
I  need  not  shew  to  you  my  bloud  nor  birth  : 

As  dust  I  was,  I  turne  to  dust  agen, 
I  go  before,  but  you  must  to  the  earth. 

Yet  when,  or  how,  to  you  it  is  vnknowne : 

For  be  you  sure  the  earth  doth  claime  her  owne. 

Towards  the  close,  however,  the  author  speaks 
in  his  own  person,  ending : 

Thus  though  this  Lord  vnto  the  world  be  dead, 

His  faith  in  Christ  the  ioyes  of  heauen  hath  wonne : 

Sinne,  Hell,  and  Death,  he  vnder  feete  dooth  treade, 
And  Hues  in  blisse,  with  Christ ;  Gods  onely  sonne. 

Then  Lordings  chaunge  your  griefes  to  ioye  againe, 

For  Hatton  Hues  and  death  in  him  is  slaine — 

a  conceit  we  have  met  with  before  in  Phillip's 
elegiac  verse. 

19.  Three  undated  pieces  by  our  author  are 
recorded.  One  is  a  broadside,  preserved  at  Brit- 
well,  containing  (Hazlitt,  '  C.  &  N.',  i.  330) 

A  Balad  intituled,  a  cold  Pye  for  the  Papistes,  wherein 
is  contayned  :  The  Trust  of  true  Subiects  for  suppressyng 
of  Sedicious  Papistrie  and  Rebellion  :  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  Gospell,  and  the  publique  Peace  of  Englande. 
Made  to  be  songe  to  Lassiamiza  Noate.  [At  the  end :] 
Finis.  lohn  Phillip.  Imprinted  at  London,  by  William 
How,  for  Richard  lohnes  and  are  to  be  solde,  at  his  shop 
ioyning  to  the  Southwest  doore  of  Paules  Churche. 
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Collier  mentions  this  piece  in  connection  with 
the  licence  of  '  a  ballett  intituled  a  monstreous  pye  * 
in  1565-6,  but  without  venturing  on  an  identifica- 
tion ('Extracts  from  the  Stationers' Registers/ i.  128). 

20.  Then  there  is  : 

A  fruitfull  exhortation  giuen  to  all  godly  and  faithfull 
Christians  :  Wherein  they  are  instructed  to  cloathe  them- 
selues  with  the  true  and  spirituall  Adam  Christ  lesus,  to 
detest  sinne,  and  to  forsake  the  vaine  inticinge  pleasure 
of  this  wicked  world,  to  vanquish  the  straying  and 
rebellious  lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  to  bring  foorth  the  sweet 
smelling  fruites  of  vnfayned  repentance  [on  Matt.  iii.  10]. 
Thomas  Dawson. 

Octavo.  Undated,  but  not  before  1574.  Dedi- 
cated to  Lettice,  Countess  of  Leicester  (Cooper, 
'  Athenae,'  ii.  99). 

21.  Here,  too,  must  be    noticed  a  piece   thus 
recorded  by  Cooper  ('Athenae,'  ii.  99) :   'A  lantern 
to    light    ladies    to   the    palace  of  honor,   by  the 
example  of  the  empress  Florence  .  .  .    1 2mo.  n.d. 
In  verse.     Dedicated  to  Mary  countess  of  Kent/ 

22.  No  mention  is  made  by  the  writer  in  the 
D.  N.  B.  of  the  works  of  our  author  yet  remaining  in 
manuscript,  though  the  necessary  references  were 
given  by  Cooper  from  Casley's  catalogue  of  the 
Royal  collection.     Two  items  are  preserved,  both 
dedication   copies   to   Lord    Lumley.      One,   con- 
tained in  MS.  Reg.  7.  A.  xii.  (no.  6,  fol.  168),  has 
the  title  partly  obliterated,  but  we  can  still  read: 
'  Christian  and  comfortable  counsaile  for  the  health 
and  preseruation  of  the  boddy  and  the  soule,'  and 
below,  the  verse : 
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No  goulden  gift  I  giue 

nor  Jwel  wourthy  priz 
but  such  as  uirtue  maye  aduaunce 

to  final  foile  of  uice. 

The  next  leaf  (fol.  169)  contains  the  epistle, 
headed  in  our  author's  usual  style :  c  To  the  right 
honorable  and  his  especial  good  Lord  lohn  Lumley 
lohn  phillipps  wisheth  increas  of  honor,  health, 
plenty,  many  good  and  merry  new  years,  prosperous 
success  with  al  other  the  gifts  of  grace  preceding 
from  god  the  father  of  Light/  and  subscribed  on 
the  verso  :  c  yor  honors  moost  humble  and  faithfull 
well  weller  [sic]  Ihon  phillipps/  The  text  begins 
on  fol.  170  :'  Christian  &  moost  comfortable  coun- 
sails  .  .  /  and  is  signed  on  fol.  I78b:  c  yor  honors 
in  all  humilitie  Ihon  phillipps/ 

23.  The  other  work  in  question  is  found  in 
MS.  Reg.  iS.A.xlii.  The  first  leaf  bears  the  words  : 
'  Phillips  verses  to  my  L.  Lumley ' ;  the  next  con- 
tains the  epistle,  headed  :  '  To  the  Right  honorable 
and  vertuous  Lord,  Ihon  Lumney,  Ihon  phillip 
wisheth  peace  and  prosperitie  in  and  from  god  the 
father  of  or  Lord  and  sauiour  Ihesus  christ/  and 
signed  :  '  Tuus  in  domino  I  phillippus/  He  speaks 
of  the  work  as  '  the  first  frutes  of  my  good  will 
named  a  Closet  of  counsell,  exhausted  and  drawne 
forth  of  the  prudent  preceptes  of  Cato/  He  also 
mentions  '  yor  honorable  Lady/  but  unfortunately 
says  nothing  to  show  whether  it  is  the  first  or 
second  Lady  Lumley  that  is  intended.  Lumley  was 
from  1549  onwards  a  student  of  the  same  college 
at  Cambridge  as  Phillip,  but  whether  the  latter's 
residence  should  be  pushed  back  so  far  as  to  make 
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him  a  contemporary  of  his  noble  patron  ma] 
perhaps  be  questioned.  The  present  work  consist 
of  twenty-four  pages  of  verse,  again  subscribed 
*  Tuus  in  domino  I  phillippus.'  The  compositioi 
is  of  no  great  interest,  and  rather  than  quote  am 
portion  thereof  I  will  transcribe  an  anagram  whicl 
the  poet  has  appended  at  the  end.  The  original  i: 
written  in  short  lines.  I  supply  the  necessarj 
minimum  of  punctuation. 

I    Incline  to  virtue,  a  godly  lif  endeuor  to  frequent : 
o    obaie  thy  god,  his  gospell  loue,  in  time  thy  syns  repent 
H   handfast  the  promises  of  god  and  print  them  in  th] 

minde, 

N   ne  suffer  you  his  benefites  to  slip,  as  one  vnkinde : 
L   Loue  loyaltie  vnto  thy  ende  and  purchace  endles  fame 
v    use  lenitie,  be  louly  fownd,  and  wine  a  noble  name : 
m    make  much  of  those  that  feare  ye  lord  in  godly  mem 

delight : 
n    no  tounge  more  worthie  prais  be  sur  than  that  whicl 

speaketh  right : 
E    Enuy  no  state,  loath  all  abuse,  death  shall  the  no 

deuour, 
y    yll  toungs  avoid,  from  flattrers  fly  with  all  thy  migh 

&  powre. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  these  two  manu- 
scripts, neither  of  which  appears  to  be  the  work  o 
a  professional  scribe,  are  written  in  two  entire!) 
different  hands.  This  fact,  seeing  that  each  is  i 
presentation  copy  from  the  author,  is  certainlj 
remarkable.  One  or  other  must  be  the  work  oi 
an  amanuensis.  It  would  be  unwise  to  pronounce 
further,  but  I  may  just  mention  that  the  verse 
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effusion,  among  a  number  of  corrections  in  the 
same  hand  as  the  text,  has  at  least  one  alteration 
(on  fol.  nb)  in  a  different  hand,  and  this  a  hand 
showing  some  resemblance  with  that  of  the  prose 
tract.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  this  latter  is 
the  autograph. 

24.  Lastly,  it  remains  to  give  some  account, 
necessarily  slight,  of  Phillip's  newly  discovered 
play.  As  already  mentioned,  the  piece  seems  to 
have  been  entered  twice  over  in  the  books  of  the 
Stationers'  Company.  The  records  are  as  follow: 
1 565-6,  '  Recevyd  of  Thomas  Colwell  for  his 
lycense  for  prynting  of  an  history  of  meke  and 
pacyent  gresell  .  .  .  iiijd>;  1568-9,  'Recevyd  of 
Thomas  Colwell  for  his  lycense  for  pryntinge  of 
the  history  of  payciente  gresell  &c.  .  .  .  viijd> 
(Arber,  i.  309,  385).  What  the  significance  of 
the  two  sums  paid  may  be,  I  know  not.  On  the 
title-page  the  name  of  the  author  is  given  as  lohn 
Phillip,  while  at  the  end  of  the  text  occurs  his 
habitual  formula,  '  Finis,  qd.  lohn  Phillipp.'  I 
think  anyone  who  reads  any  considerable  portion 
of  the  play  will  be  convinced  that  it  is  at  any 
rate  worthy  to  rank  as  our  author's,  while  two 
passages,  in  which  the  word  c  file '  is  used,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  Collier's  extract  from  'Cleomenes,' 
should  banish  any  lingering  doubt. 

How  spitfully  hath  death  delt  now  with  me  moast  wofull 

wretch ! 
What  ment  you,  destenies  so  dire,  your  hands  thus  forth 

to  stretch, 

And  merciles  to  giue  such  doome  as  works  a  Ladies  woe, 
Forsynge  me  my  faythfull  mate  so  soone  for  to  for  goe  ? 
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Why  rather  reft  ye  not  my  file  by  force  in  twaine  ? 
Your  hatfull  yre  with  rigor  mixt  to  morne  doth  me  con- 
straine. 


She.  The  fruites  of  frendly  loue  to  thee  shall  still  be 

showne ; 
My  hart  is  thine,  receaue  the  same,  and  take  it  as  thine 

owne. 
He.  Possesse  thou  myne  while  death  deuide  &  shred 

my  File  in  twain  ; 
As  long  as  life  abides  in  corps,  thine  owne  I  will  remaine. 

The  story  of  Griselda  comes,  of  course,  from 
Boccaccio's  '  Decameron/  but  whether  direct  or 
through  what  channel  has  not  been  determined.  The 
play  follows  its  ultimate  source  in  the  main  closely, 
though  the  author's  puritanism  apparently  has  in- 
duced him  to  omit  the  part  played  by  the  pretended 
dispensation  from  the  pope.  A  greater  change  is 
effe6ted  by  the  introduction  of  such  allegorical  figures 
as  Rumor,  Patience,  and  Constancy  ;  by  such  names 
as  Fidence,  Reason,  Sobriety,  courtiers ;  Indigent 
Poverty,  a  peasant;  Diligence,  a  messenger;  and 
Vulgus,  a  citizen,  given  to  perhaps  typical,  but  by 
no  means  allegorical,  characters ;  and  most  of  all 
by  the  addition  of  a  c  vice/  general  buffoon  and 
mischief-maker,  who  affords  some  comic  relief,  as 
well  as  a  much  needed,  but  lamentably  inadequate, 
motive  for  Count  Walter's  outrageous  behaviour 
to  his  certainly  provoking  wife.  This  character 
bears  the  name,  which  could  be  paralleled  from 
several  of  the  great  moralities  of  about  the  second 
quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  Politic  Per- 
suasion, and  his  opening  speech  may  be  quoted  as 
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representing  the  most  sustained  effort  at  humorous 
composition  we  possess  from  Phillip's  pen.  I  have 
silently  corrected  a  few  misprints,  and  have  also 
slightly  revised  the  pun<5tuation. 

Benedicite,  Sante !  good  Lorde  where  am  I  now  ? 

Marie,  I  may  say  to  you  I  had  a  sodden  fall ; 

Euen  now  I  sawe  Venus  milkinge  a  Cowe, 

Who  took  me  by  ye  hand  &  led  me  to  her  palace  royall, 

Whear  Cupid  hir  sonne  sat  with  his  bow  in  hande, 

Like  a  manlye  Archer  his  fooes  to  with  stande. 

She  spread  the  table  and  made  me  good  cheare, 

We  had  Cakes  and  Creame  plentifull  store ; 

But  thence  I  was  taken  and  carried  by  the  heare, 

And  placste  at  the  entrie  of  lupiters  dore, 

Who  peepinge  out  at  the  keyhole  espied  my  face, 

And  with  capp  and  knee  welcommed  my  good  grace. 

Lorde  what  sollace  was  made  at  my  enteraunce ! 

Orpheus  the  God  of  harmonic,  was  sent  for  to  supper, 

And  Mercurius  for  a  present,  a  frend  of  mine  old  ac- 

quaintaunce, 

Brought  to  welcome  me  a  dishe  of  Almond  Butter ; 
Saint  Peter  fryed  Pancakes  a  iolly  good  pace 
And  sent  them  as  daynties  to  lupiters  grace. 
Ther  was  no  remedie  but  I  must  lodge  ther  all  night ; 
And  in  the  morninge  after  breakefast  was  done, 
I  was  set  on  a  Horse  which  to  my  Judgement  and  sight 
Was  snowted  like  :i  wodcoke  and  bellied  like  a  Tonne ; 
But  Lorde  so  he  praunsed  from  the  topp  of  lunos  Towre, 
Hee  carried  me  thre  hundreth  mile  in  the  space  of  an  hour. 
But  by  chaunce  comminge  to  the  pauillion  of  mightie 

Mars, 

Bellona,  the  goddis  of  battaile,  in  Armor  was  clad, 
With  twentie  thousand  men  waightinge  at  her  ars ; 
Which  sight  so  amazed  me  that  as  one  bestraught  or  mad 
I  spurred  cut  with  my  furie  outragious  and  fell, 
That  he  cast  me  hedlonge  to  the  Dungion  of  Hell. 

I.  EE 
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As  a  new  come  gest  I  was  plased  at  Belzabubs  Table ; 
But  such  a  sight  of  Crabtree  facst  knaues  were  seruitors 

ther, 

I  swear  by  myne  honor,  I  vse  not  to  fable, 
They  put  my  manly  hart  in  a  wounderfull  feare. 
But  then,  calling  to  lupiter  for  his  fauour  and  grace, 
I  was  sodenly  tranceported  by  his  Aungell  from  that  place, 
And  set  on  my  Horse  backe  euen  as  I  was  before ; 
And  postinge  to  and  froe,  my  prauncer  fell  on  his  knees 
Euen  right  against  the  entrye  of  his  glorious  goodly  dore, 
Who  sat  by  the  fyres  side  eating  Bread  and  Cheese. 
'  God  spede,'  quoth  I,  '  and  quickly  open  the  gate ! ' 
But  he  gaped  gredelye  and  bad  me  cease  my  prate : 
cThou  wilt  wake  God  almightie  &  his  Aungels  out  of 

their  slomber ! ' 

c  Nay,'  quoth  I,  '  thou  art  loath  thy  dynner  to  lose ! ' 
But  at  that  worde,  I  sweare  by  sayncte  Duncomber, 
He  cast  me  downe  churlishlye,  and  had  lyke  to  broke 

my  nose. 

Throughe  the  thicke  cloudes  I  had  a  merueilous  fall, 
That  I  had  lyke  to  broke  my  necke  on  the  tope  of  West- 
minster hall, 
But  Charinge  crosse  was  my  frende  and  caught  my  lege 

in  his  hand, 

The  wethercocke  of  Paules  to  ayd  me  took  his  flight ; 
And  betwen  these  two  franions,  ye  shall  vnderstand, 
I  was  set  on  my  legges  and  reyzed  vpright : 
The  crosse  in  Cheape,  for  ioye  I  had  scapt  this  ill  fauoured 

chaunce, 
Did  playe  on  a  bagpype,  and  the  standerd  did  daunce.1 

1  There  follows  a  stage  direction  to  announce  the  approach  of 
the  Count  and  his  woodmen,  which  I  imagine  to  be  intended  for 
prose,  but  which  in  fadt  forms  perhaps  the  best  two  lines  of  verse 
that  Phillip  ever  wrote : 

Heare  let  ther  be  aclamor,  with  whouping  and  halowing, 
As  thoughe  ye  weare  huntinge,  or  chasinge  the  game. 
It  stands  exactly  so  in  the  original. 
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Queer  how  lightly  reverence  sits  on  our  good 
puritan  once  he  has  made  the  slight  nominal  change 
from  Jahveh  to  Jupiter !  I  must  next  ask  the 
reader's  patience  for  a  sample  of  Phillip's  idea  of 
brisk  dialogue.  The  courtiers  are  urging  their 
lord  to  take  a  wife : 

A  courtier.  This  is  the  meane  why  we  remaine  in  pen- 

siue  pained  plight, 
This  is  the  cause  that  anguish  doth  our  sollace  banishe 

quit,  ^ 

That  you  in  single  state  abyde  and  marriage  do  refraine ; 
Wold  god  you  wold  inioye  that  yoake ;  then  swaged  were 

our  paine  .  .  . 

The  Vice.  Bones,  is  all  this  intretaunce  for  wiuing  ? 
Some  men  are  married  and  would  be  vnweddid  againe ; 
And  some  men  neuer  fall  to  thriuinge 
Before  they  be  spoused ;  this  is  euident  and  plaine  .  .  . 
The  Count.  My  frendes  full  frendly  I  replie,  with  pro- 

testacyon  due, 

That  single  life  preferred  is  in  sacred  scripture  true. 
\A  Courtier]  But  happie  are  the  married   sort,  which 

Hue  in  perfit  loue. 
[The  CountJ]  Twice  happier  are  the  single  ones,  S.  Paull 

doth  plainly  proue, 

For  such  as  leade  a  virgins  life,  and  sinfull  lust  expell, 
In  heauen,  aboue  the  ethrall  skies,  with  Christ  ther  lord 

shal  dwell. 
A  Courtier.     We   graunt    that  scripture    doth   extoull 

Vestas  sauorie  flower, 

And  happie  are  the  continent,  which  rest  within  hir  bower, 
But  yet  for  you  more  mete  it  were  conioyned  for  to  be, 
That  after  you  your  sead  of  rule  might  haue  the  dignite  .  .  . 
The  Vice.  Baw  waws  is  no  weddinge,  the  prouerbe  doth 

tell! 
Marie,  quoth  you  ?     I  hard  many  a  one  saye 
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That  the  first  dale  for  weddinge  all  other  doth  excell, 
For  after  they  have  had  not  one  merie  dale ! 

On  the  whole  the  lightest  portions  of  Phillip's 
play  are  the  songs  which  are  interspersed  with  a 
fairly  liberal  hand.  The  following  extracl  from  the 
first,  put  into  the  mouth  of  Grissell,  will  illustrate 
our  author's  favourite  Iyrico-dida6tic  vein : 

God  by  his  prouidence  deuine, 
Hath  formed  mee  of  slimie  Claye, 

Then  whye  shoulde  I  in  ought  repine, 
Or  seeke  his  will  to  disobaye  ? 

Be  it  far  from  me  to  do  such  ill, 

As  to  contende  against  his  will ! 

Singe  danderlie  DistafFe,  &  danderlie : 
Ye  Virgins  all  come  learne  of  mee. 

Obaie  such  men  as  you  do  serue, 

Vse  dilligence  at  all  assaise, 
Then  fame  hir  Troumpet  will  preserue 

To  thunder  forth  to  skies  your  praise ; 
From  filthie  speach  your  tounges  refraine, 
Let  godlines  in  you  remaine. 

Danderlie  distaffe,  and  danderlie : 

Ye  Virgens  all  come  learne  of  me ! 

Excellent  advice,  truly ;  only  one  would  have 
thought  the  reply  to  the  opening  question  a  little 
obvious.  In  conne6Hon  with  this  song  it  is  curious 
to  note  the  following  entry  in  the  Stationers' 
Register  in  1565-6,  the  same  year,  that  is,  as  the 
first  entry  of  the  play  :  c  Recevyd  of  Alexandre  lacy 
for  his  lycense  for  pryntinge  of  a  ballett  intituled 
Danderly  Dyscaffe  [sic]  .  .  .  iiijl'  (Arber,  i.  302). 
A  rather  more  attractive  song  is  the  duet  between 
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Gautier  and  Grissell,  c  to  the  tune  of  malkin/ 
though  the  spelling  of  the  exclamation  c  Heigh 
hoaw  '  is  perhaps  a  little  unfortunate : 

Marques    Syth  Fate  and  Fortune  thus  agree, 
My  onlie  ioye  and  Ladie  deare, 
A  Romeo  I  will  rest  to  thee, 
In  whome  the  fruites  of  Faith  appeare : 
Heigh  hoaw,  my  true  loue, 
I  ioye  in  thee  my  Turtell  Doue. 

[Grissell]   Not  Cresus  gould  nor  Midas  mucke 

My  phancye  fyxt  may  seeme  to  chainge, 
Diana  doth  me  still  instrucke 
To  Venus  knightes  aye  to  be  strainge : 
Heigh  hoaw,  my  sweet  hart, 
I  honor  the  while  death  vs  parte. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  nurse's  song  is  the  most 
promising  attempt  at  lyric  that  our  author  has 
left  us : 

Be  still,  my  sweet  sweeting,  no  lenger  do  crye — 

Sing  lullaby  baby,  lullaby  baby — 
Let  dollors  bee  fleetting,  I  fancie  thee  I, 

To  rocke  and  to  lull  thee,  I  will  not  delay  mee. 
Lullaby  baby,  lullayby  babye ! 
Thy  Nurse  will  tend  thee,  as  dulie  as  may  be. 

What  creature  nowe  liuing  would  hasten  thy  woe — 

Singe  lullaby,  lullaby,  lullaby  baby — 
See  for  thy  reliuying  the  tyme  I  bestowe, 

To  daunce  and  to  praunce  thee  as  pretly  as  may  bee. 
Lullaby  baby,  lullayby  babye ! 
Thy  Nurse  will  tend  thee,  as  dulie  as  may  be. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  the  preceding  pages  to 
give  some  account  of  such  of  Phillip's  work  as  I 
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have  been  able  to  trace,  and  to  indicate  the  informa- 
tion regarding  his  biography  which  can  be  extracted 
from  it.  In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  as 
to  the  form  of  his  name.  In  the  unsettled  spelling 
of  the  sixteenth  century  we  need  not  suppose  that 
our  author,  any  more  than  most  of  his  fellows,  was 
at  all  punctilious  as  to  the  exact  form  in  which  his 
name  appeared ;  but  in  his  case,  as  in  others,  there 
was  probably  a  certain  habitual  spelling  from  which 
others  diverged,  and  it  is  clearly  this  that  we  should 
take  in  our  stricter  days  to  indicate  him.  Such, 
I  think,  the  evidence  will  readily  afford  us.  I 
have  found  the  following  nine  variants  of  the  name  : 
Philip,  Phillip,  Phillipp,  Phillippus,  Philips, 
Phillips,  Phyllips,  Phillipps,  Philippes.  Once  there 
is  an  ambiguous  form :  in  the  heading  to  the  Cato 
manuscript  '  Phillips  verses '  may  mean  Phillip's  or 
Phillips's,  though  personally  I  think  the  former 
more  likely.  The  form  Phillippus  seems  pretty 
certainly  a  Latinization  of  Phillip  and  not  Phillips. 
Now  Philip  occurs  twice  in  one  printed  book ; 
Phillip  once  in  the  Stationers'  Register,  once  in  a 
manuscript,  and  (including  '  Cleomenes,'  on  Bag- 
ford's  and  Ritson's  authority)  sixteen  times  in  ten 
printed  books  ;  Phillipp  once  in  a  book  ;  Phillippus 
twice  in  one  manuscript  and  once  in  a  printed 
book ;  Philips  once  in  the  Register  and  twice  in 
one  book ;  Phillips  once  in  the  Register  and  seven 
times  in  four  books ;  Phyllips  once  in  a  book ; 
Phillipps  twice  in  one  manuscript ;  and  lastly 
Philippes  once  in  a  contemporary  allusion.  As  a 
rule  a  single  work  only  supplies  one  form  of  the 
name,  but  the  '  Commemoration  of  Margaret 
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Douglas '  offers  the  forms  Phillip,  Phillippus,  and 
Phyllips ;  c  Patient  Grissell,'  Phillip  and  Phillipp ; 
the  'Cato'  manuscript,  Phillip  and  Phillippus; 
and  the  different  editions  of  the  c  Sommon  to  Re- 
pentance,' Phillip,  Phillips,  and  Philips.  Summing 
up  we  find  only  fifteen  instances  of  forms  with  the 
-s,  against  twenty-four  without  it,  or  to  put  it 
differently  we  find  six  books  and  one  manuscript 
using  -s  forms,  against  thirteen  books  and  one 
manuscript  using  non-s  forms.  This  sufficiently 
justifies  the  British  Museum's  adoption  of  the  form 
Phillip  (by  far  the  commonest  single  form),  and 
sufficiently  condemns  the  D.  N.  B.'s  advocacy  of 
the  forms  '  Phillips,  Philips,  or  Phillyps,'  this  last 
being  indeed  a  mere  slip  for  the  isolated  variant 
Phyllips. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  in  writing  my 
account  of  the  Chelmsford  witch  tract  in  the 
former  part  of  this  article,  I  forgot,  what  I  ought 
to  have  remembered,  that  three  pages  from  the 
Lambeth  original  had  been  reproduced  in  Mr.  G.  J. 
Gray's  paper  on  William  Pickering,  printed  by  the 
Bibliographical  Society  (Transactions,  iv.  81,  84, 
85).  I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Gray  for  drawing  my 
attention  to  the  omission. 

W.  W.  GREG. 
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WATSON'S    <  HISTORY    OF 
PRINTING.' 

AMES  WATSON,  who  set  up  as  a 
printer  in  Edinburgh  in  1695,  and 
held  office  as  one  of  the  King's  Printers 
in  Scotland  from  1712  to  his  death  in 
1722,  was  a  man  who  had  an  absorb- 
ing interest  in  his  profession.  He  not  only  did 
his  best  to  preserve  the  privileges  of  his  craft,  and 
suffered  severely  in  consequence,  but  he  also 
wrought  earnestly  to  improve  it  on  its  mechanical 
side.  One  of  the  books  he  printed  has  been 
described  as  the  most  beautiful  of  its  kind  ever 
produced  in  Scotland.  So  wide  was  his  culture  in 
this  respect  and  so  great  his  enthusiasm,  that  he 
never  dreamed  of  keeping  the  secret  of  his  success 
to  himself.  He  spoke  emphatically  concerning 
the  lost  condition  to  which  his  art  had  fallen  in 
Scotland,  and  as  diligently  indicated  the  means  that 
should  be  adopted  to  effect  a  general  improvement. 
He  was  accordingly  a  worthy  pioneer  to  those  who 
have  made  Edinburgh  one  of  the  most  important 
printing  centres  of  the  world.1 

Not  the  least  service  he  did  in  this  direction  was 
to  issue  his  '  History  of  Printing/  In  it  he  set 
forth  the  chief  causes  which  he  considered  were 

1  The  chief  fadls  of  his  life  are  set  forth  in  the  *  Scottish  Histori- 
cal Review,'  April,  1910. 
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producing  the  prevailing  bad  workmanship  in 
Scotland.  These  were  that  no  qualified  correctors 
of  the  press  were  employed,  that  no  care  was  shown 
in  having  expert  pressmen,  that  the  presses  them- 
selves were  old  and  out  of  date,  and  that  bad  lye 
was  used.  Such  a  book  would  of  necessity  have 
its  usefulness  cut  short  when  the  conditions  it 
was  intended  to  influence  had  passed  away.  But 
Watson's  '  History '  has  a  permanent  value,  and 
that  is  due  to  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  print- 
ing in  Scotland  which  it  contains.  It  has  been 
claimed  for  it  that  it  is  the  first  history  of  printing 
these  islands  ever  saw.  The  claim  must  be  modi- 
fied to  apply  to  Scotland  only.  As  early  as  1664 
there  was  published  in  London,  c  The  Original  and 
Growth  of  Printing  Collected  out  of  History  and 
the  Records  of  this  Kingdome,  by  Richard  Atkyns 
Esquire.'  This  treatise  has  had  its  worth  com- 
pletely destroyed  as  a  statement  of  facts,1  but  it 
nevertheless  takes  priority  in  point  of  time  as  a 
British  history  of  the  art.  Even  had  Atkyns  been 
reliable  Watson's  essay,  however,  would  have  lost 
none  of  its  value  and  importance,  for  it  deals  with 
Scotland  alone,  and  is  our  earliest  treatise  on  the 
subject. 

The  title-page  of  the  little  octavo  is  as  follows : 
c  The/History/of  the/Art  of  Printing,/Containing 
an  Account  of  It's/ Invention  and  Progress /in 
Europe  :/with  The  Names  of  the  Famous  Printers, 
/The  Places  of  Their  Birth/and  the  Works  printed 
by  Them./and/A  Preface  by  the  Publisher/to/The 

1  cf.  Conyers  Middleton's  *  Dissertation  on  Printing,'  Cambridge, 
I735- 
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Printers  in  Scotland/[Aline]/Edinburgh/Printed  by 
James  Watson.  Sold  at  his  shop,  op-/posite  to  the 
Lucken-Booths ;  and  at  the  Shops  of  Da-/vid  Scot 
in  the  Parliament-Close,  and  George /Stewart  a 
little  above  the  Cross  M.DCC.XIII.'  The  whole 
is  enclosed  in  a  double-ruled  border  of  black. 
Lines  two,  six,  ten,  twelve  and  sixteen,  along  with 
the  words  'James  Watson'  in  the  imprint,  are  in 
red.  Several  words  are  in  italics,  and  line  four  is 
is  in  Black  Letter. 

The  collation  is  as  follows,  the  book  consisting 
of  three  parts : 

(1)  In  eights;  A8  +  a4;    A  i a  Title,  A  i b  blank, 

A  2 a  begins  :  '  The/Publishers  Preface  '/etc. 
pp.  [i]-24. 

(2)  b8 — d8.     'Specimens  of  Types/in  the/Print- 

ing-House/of  James  Watson.'  These  con- 
sist of  blooming  letters,  and  capitals,  along 
with  various  sizes  of  English  (roman  and 
italic)  and  Greek  types.  pp.  i.-xlviii. 
Attached  to  this  part  is  a  large  folded  sheet 
of  additional  ornaments — tail-pieces,  head- 
ings, etc. — to  the  number  of  fifteen.  Three 
contain  monograms  of  Watson's  initials. 

(3)  A  8 — D  8.     '  The  /  History  /  of  the  /  Invention 

and   Progress /of  the   Mysterious  Art   of/ 

Printing,'/ etc.     pp.  1-64. 

Avowedly  produced  as  an  example  of  good  work- 
manship, the  '  History '  is  indeed  creditable  to  its 
printer.  When  it  is  set  beside  the  many  inferior 
books  that  were  being  produced  in  Edinburgh  at 
the  time  of  its  publication,  or  compared  with  the 
wretched  typographical  exercises  emanating  from 
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Glasgow,  its  excellence  can  be  best  appreciated.  And 
yet  Watson  was  not  satisfied  with  the  specimens  of 
type  he  showed.  He  announced  that  c  in  a  few 
Weeks  I  am  to  be  provided  with  a  greater  Variety, 
and  of  the  best  in  Europe/  At  the  same  time  he 
informs  his  fellow  tradesmen  that  e  I  shall  always 
be  ready  to  acquaint  my  countrymen  of  the  Place 
and  Founder  I  have  them  from/  '  'Twas  not,'  he 
continues,  '  from  any  Ostentation  that  I  plac'd  this 
Specimen  here,  but  to  undeceive  some  People  who 
were  made  to  believe,  That  the  last  Specimen 
I  printed  about  Six  Years  ago,  was  done  for  me 
Abroad,  and  that  I  had  no  such  Types  in  my 
Work-House  :  But  most  of  you  know  the  Falshood 
of  this  Assertion.' 

The  'Preface' is  dated  29th  May,  1713.  For 
several  years  previously  Watson  had  been  the 
printer  of  the  '  Scots  Courant,'1  and  an  advertise- 
ment concerning  the  '  History '  appeared  in 
No.  1,205  °f  tnat  newspaper,  dated  'From  Friday 
June  1 2th  to  Monday  June  I5th  1713.'  It  is 
practically  a  reproduction  of  the  title-page,  and 
runs  as  follows : 

This  Day  is  Published. 

The  History  of  Printing.  Containing  an  Account  of 
its  Invention  and  Progress  in  Europe ;  with  the  Names 
of  the  famous  Printers,  the  Places  of  their  Birth,  and  the 
Works  printed  by  Them.  And  a  Preface  by  the  Publisher 
to  the  Printers  of  Scotland.  Sold  at  the  Shops  of  David 
Scot  in  the  Parliament-Close ;  George  Stewart,  a  little 
above  the  Cross;  and  James  Watson,  opposite  to  the 
Lucken-booths,  Price  two  Shillings.' 

1  See  the  writer's  '  Edinburgh  Periodical  Press,'  i.  248.    • 
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The  last  clause  finally  disposes  of  the  assertion 
sometimes  made  that  the  book  was  issued  as  a 
'  sixpenny  pamphlet.' J  Watson  repeated  the  ad- 
vertisements of  several  of  his  books,  but  during 
1713  no  further  advertisement  of  the  'History* 
was  made  in  the  '  Courant,'  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  its  publisher  was  satisfied  with  the  sale  the 
little  volume  achieved.  So  far  as  known  no  second 
edition  has  ever  been  printed.  The  present  value 
of  a  copy  is  about  £5. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  a  '  large  paper '  copy 
of  the  book  was  published.  Lowndes  seems  to 
indicate — although  his  punctuation  makes  the 
matter  uncertain — that  two  such  issues  were  dis- 
posed of  at  sales,  viz.,  at  the  Roxburgh  supple- 
mentary sale,  when  the  book  fetched  thirty  shillings, 
and  at  the  Dibdin  sale,  when  the  price  obtained  for 
a  morocco  bound  copy  was  improved  by  five 
'shillings.2  Dibdin  himself  roundly  affirms  that 
'  My  copy,  upon  Large  Paper ,  cost  me  ^f  i  8/-.  It 
was  formerly  Paton's  of  Edinburgh,  a  knowing 
antiquary  in  Scottish  Printing.'3  Dibdin's  un- 
trustworthiness  is  notorious,  and  corroboration  of 
his  statements  is  usually  required.  The  original 
advertisement  in  the  '  Courant '  makes  no  mention 
of  any  special  issue,  and  the  writer  has  come  across 
no  large  paper  copy.  It  is  possible  that  Dibdin 
possessed  merely  an  uncut  copy  of  the  ordinary 

1  e'g">  Watson's  '  Choice  Collection  of  Comic  and  Serious  Scots 
Poems'  (Glasgow  Reprint,   1869),  Introduction,  p.  vi. ;  'Biblio- 
grapher,' ii.  (1882),  p.  129. 

2  'Bibliographical  Manual,'  iv.  2,854. 

3  'Bibliomania'  (1811),  p.  89. 
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edition,  and  magnified  his  property  into  one  of  a 
large  paper  size.  An  example  of  a  similar  process 
of  glorification  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  A.  B.  Grosart's 
estimate  of  Robert  Fergusson.  In  connection  with 
the  first  edition  of  the  latter's  poems  (1773)  he  says : 
'  There  were  a  few  large  paper  copies  struck  off. 
I  had  once  one  of  them,  and  it  ranged  exactly  with 
my  set  of  the  1786  Burns,  Sillar  and  Lapraik,  Little 
and  Turnbull,  whereas  the  ordinary  is  a  small  duo- 
decimo/1 Circumstantial  as  the  statement  was,  it 
was  immediately  challenged  by  an  authority  on 
Scottish  vernacular  poetry,  the  late  W.  Craibe 
Angus,2  but  no  rejoinder  ever  appeared.  Perhaps 
the  large  paper  copy  of  Watson's  '  History '  may 
be  set  by  the  side  of  the  nine-inch  (1773)  Fergusson 
in  the  library  of  books  that  should  have  been,  but 
are  not. 

A  matter  of  more  importance  than  the  style  of 
publication  of  the  book,  however,  is  the  authorship 
of  the  c  Preface.'  There  is  no  difficulty  about  the 
main  text.  The  Preface  states  it  was  a  translation 
from  the  French,  and  the  late  William  Blades  was 
the  first  to  point  out  that  the  original  author  was 
La  Caille,  who  published  his  '  Histoire  de  1'Im- 
primerie  '  in  i689.3  Apart  from  some  compression 
in  parts,  it  is  a  faithful  translation.  It  is  different, 
however,  with  the  Preface  which  for  us  is  the  most 
important  section  of  the  volume.  It  is  usually 
styled  Watson's,  but  his  authorship  has  been  rejected 
by  several  authorities,  and  the  honour  given  to 

1  'Robert  Fergusson'  (Famous  Scots),  p.  102. 

2 'Bookman,'  March,  1898. 

3  'Printers'  Register,'  5th  December,  1875. 
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John  Spottiswoode.  It  is  undoubted  that  Spottis- 
woode  was  a  man  who  might  quite  well  have 
written  the  little  work.  He  belonged  to  a  family 
that  had  been  intimately  connefted  with  Scottish 
history  for  a  century  ;  he  was  himself  somewhat  of 
an  historical  student,  wrote  several  books  on  law, 
taught  law  classes  in  the  city,  and  did  legal  business 
for  Watson.  Above  all  he  was  Keeper  of  the 
Advocates'  Library  at  the  time  of  its  appearance, 
and  had  been  a  printer  himself.  The  Preface 
states  that c  in  1706  Mr.  John  Spotiswood,  Advocate 
and  Professor  of  Law,  brought  Home  a  neat  little 
House  for  printing  his  Law  Books.  But  in  a  little 
time  after,  disposed  of  it  to  Mr.  Robert  Freebairn, 
Bookseller,  who  has  very  much  enlarged  the  same 
and  done  several  large  Works  in  it  at  Edinburgh.' 
But  however  competent  a  man  may  be  to  write  a 
book,  that  is  not  proof  that  he  actually  did  so. 

So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  first  suggestion 
of  Spottiswoode's  authorship  was  made  by  George 
Paton,  the  well-known  Edinburgh  antiquary,  in  a 
communication  he  sent  to  Herbert  the  editor  of 
Ames's  'Typographical  Antiquities'  (iii.  1815). 
No  proof  is  given,  but  Paton  would  seem  to  have 
talked  otherwise  about  the  man  he  considered  the 
real  writer.  At  least  George  Chalmers,  author  of 
c  Caledonia,'  etc.,  and  himself  a  diligent  student  of 
Scottish  typography  and  bibliography,  seems  to 
have  heard  of  the  statement,  and  writes :  '  The  late 
intelligent  George  Patient  [sic]  asserted  that  the 
Preface  of  this  little  work,  which  is  subscribed  by 
Watson,  was  in  fact  written  by  John  Spottiswoode, 
advocate.'  But  Chalmers  was  not  disposed  to 
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accept  the  change,  for  he  goes  on :  '  If  I  were  to 
conjecture,  I  would  say  that  I  think  Spottiswoode 
wrote  the  history  of  the  foreign  printers  and 
Watson  the  account  of  the  Scottish/ l  an  addition 
which  utterly  destroys  the  value  of  any  opinion  he 
might  have  in  the  matter,  for  it  contradicts  the 
Preface  itself.  Since  that  time,  however,  Paton's 
statement  has  been  accepted  by  many — Lowndes, 
Dickson  and  Edmond,  Bigmore  and  Wyman 
among  the  rest.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that 
these  are  merely  following  the  lead  given  in 
Herbert.  The  last  joint-authors  make  a  terrible 
jumble  of  simple  matters  in  doing  so.  They  say 
that  c  the  didactic  part,  as  stated  in  the  preface  was 
written  by  John  Spottiswoode,  translated  from  a 
celebrated  French  writer.'2  It  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cover what  is  exaftly  meant,  but  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  Preface  makes  no  such  statement.  Ii 
it  did,  controversy  on  the  point  would  be  at  an  end. 
On  the  other  side  are  to  be  put  down  the  follow- 
ing facts.  The  title-page,  while  saying  nothing 
about  the  authorship  of  the  main  part  of  the  book, 
describes  the  Preface  as  being  '  by  the  Publisher.' 
The  proper  phrasing  would  probably  have  been 
'from  the  Publisher/  if  the  work  had  been  done  by 
another  in  his  name.  The  Preface  itself  ends  with 
the  words, '  Gentlemen,  your  most  humble  Servant, 
James  Watson/  The  first  personal  pronoun  through- 
out the  treatise  refers  to  Watson,  while  Spottiswoode 
is  spoken  of  in  the  third  person — a  fact  which 

1 '  MSS.  Collections  relating  to  Scottish  Printing '  (Advocates' 
Library). 

2 *  Bibliography  of  Printing,1  iii.  68. 
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may  have  no  meaning  except  to  show  the  care 
with  which  the  personation  is  carried  out,  but 
which  yet  may  be  significant  of  the  truth  when 
placed  alongside  of  other  facts.  As  has  already 
been  shown,  the  advertisement  of  the  book's  first 
appearance  has  also  the  words  '  Preface  by  the 
Publisher.'  The  earliest  reference  to  the  book 
which  the  present  writer  has  been  able  to  find  is 
made  by  Hugo  Arnot  in  his  c  History  of  Edin- 
burgh.'1 Arnot  was  a  man  of  fair  accuracy  in 
bibliographical  matters,  and  he  speaks  of  '  young 
Watson,  author  of  the  History  of  Printing.'  James 
Maidment,  the  learned  antiquary,  who  had  access 
to  confidential  documents,  sketched  the  life  of  John 
Spottiswoode,  and  gave  a  list  of  his  works,  even 
assigning  to  him  a  pamphlet  published  anony- 
mously.2 Not  only  does  Maidment  know  nothing 
of  the  Spottiswoode  authorship,  but  he  distinctly 
quotes  from  'James  Watson  in  his  curious  little 
work  on  printing.'3 

It  is  probable  that  the  truth  will  never  be  known. 
It  ought,  however,  to  be  said,  that  there  is  nothing 
improbable  in  the  idea  that  Watson  was  the  author. 
He  was  a  man  of  wide  views,  as  is  shown  by  the 
place  he  sought  to  give  printing  among  the  arts 
and  in  the  community.  According  to  his  own 
account  he  sent  his  son  to  school  and  college  that 
he  might  be  trained  to  take  his  place.  The  sub- 
ject was  one  in  which  he  had  more  than  an  opera- 
tive's interest,  and  the  narrative  as  it  stands  shows 
no  such  excellencies  of  style  or  profundity  of 

1  Edinburgh,  1788,  p.  437. 

2  '  Spottiswood  Miscellany,'  i.  229-32.  3  Ibid.  ii.  297. 
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information  as  would  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of 
his  powers  of  composition.  Much  of  the  matter 
discussed  was  technical  to  his  trade,  and  better 
known  to  him  than  it  could  possibly  be  to  Spottis- 
woode.  Many  of  the  facts  he  mentions  could  only 
have  come  from  himself,  while  the  few  sentences 
devoted  to  Spottiswoode  spoke  of  things  that  must 
have  been  public  property  in  Edinburgh,  and 
required  no  special  means  of  information.  But  a 
master-printer  is  not  as  a  rule  an  author  in  addition, 
and  it  seems  plausible  to  conclude  that  at  the  best 
he  simply  employed  another  to  put  into  shape 
materials  he  himself  supplied.  Such  reasoning 
deprives  him  also  of  the  credit  of  compiling  the 
'  Choice  Collection  of  Comic  and  Serious  Scots 
Poems/  and  hands  it  over  to  Spottiswoode.  It 
requires  better  grounds,  however,  than  mere  con- 
jecture to  effect  this  exchange  of  authorship,  and 
until  further  facts  emerge  the  balance  of  probability 
must  lean  towards  Watson  in  both  cases.1 

For  a  time  it  was  customary  to  say  slighting 
things  concerning  the  value  of  the  Preface  as  a 
history  of  Scottish  printing.  Thus  Dibdin,  with 

1  Perhaps  no  stress  can  be  laid  by  way  of  argument  on  the  spell- 
ing of  Spottiswoode's  name.  Its  owner  was  far  from  consistent  in 
its  orthography.  In  the  Preface  it  is  spelled  '  Spotiswood,'  and 
that  seems  to  have  been  a  usual  form  with  him :  it  is  found  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  '  Present  State  of  the  College  of  Justice,' 
published  in  1718.  On  the  other  hand,  in  his  edition  of  his 
grandfather's  <  Pradticks,'  published  by  Watson  in  1706,  the 
name  appears  as  '  Spotiswoode '  $  and  in  the  '  A61  of  the  Dean 
and  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  favour  of  Thomas  Ruddiman,' 
reproduced  in  facsimile  in  Chalmers's  *  Ruddiman,'  App.  3,  it  is 
'  Spottiswoode.'  In  subsequent  editions  of  his  works,  produced 
after  his  death,  further  variations  occur. 

I.  FF 
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his  accustomed  loftiness,  said  of  the  book  that  it 
was  '  at  best  but  a  meagre  performance  ;  it  happens 
to  be  rare,  and  therefore  bibliomaniacs  hunt  after 
it/ '  and  George  Chalmers,  writing  about  the  same 
time,  declared  that  it  '  gives  a  superficial  and  in- 
accurate account  of  the  Scottish  printers.'2  A 
truer  estimate  of  its  value  now  prevails.  It  was  a 
pioneer  work,  and  credit  is  due  to  it  on  that 
account,  but  in  addition  it  sets  down  some  facts 
that  would  without  it  have  escaped  record,  and  in 
other  respects  furnishes  many  clues,  the  following 
up  of  which  has  led  to  considerable  additions  to 
our  knowledge  of  early  Scottish  printing. 

It  no  doubt  contains  mistakes.  The  dates  can- 
not always  be  trusted.  Thus  it  says  Robert  Sanders 
c  succeeded  Andrew  Anderson  in  Glasgow  about 
the  year  1668,'  whereas  the  true  date  should  have 
been  1661.  It  places  the  death  of  Sanders  'about 
1696,'  when  it  aftually  occured  in  July  1694.  It 
makes  Forbes,  the  Aberdeen  printer,  set  up  business 
'  about  the  year  1 660,'  which  is  probably  two  years  too 
early.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  the  author 
has  the  saving  grace  in  these  cases  to  indicate  his 
own  lack  of  precise  knowledge.  In  bibliographical 
matters  also  he  is  not  immaculate.  The  '  Complaynt 
of  Scotland,'  for  example,  is  spoken  of  as  having  been 
c  printed  at  St.  Andrews  in  the  yean  540,'  where  both 
date  and  place  are  probably  wrong.  The  blunder 
was  perhaps  excusable,  for  it  was  only  recently  that 
the  true  place  of  publication  was  guessed  at.3 

1 « Bibliomania,'  p.  69.  2  <  MSS.  Colle&ions,'  ut  supra. 

s  cf.  Dickson    and    Edmond's   *  Annals   of    Scottish    Printing,' 
pp.  136-49. 
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The  author  has  been  credited,  however,  with 
more  mistakes  than  he  made.  James  Maidment 
calls  attention  to  his  statement  that  c  Evan  Tyler, 
who  was  then  King's  Printer  as  well  as  Robert 
Young  having  printed  for  the  Usurper  against  the 
King,  was  justly  forfeited  at  Scoon  and  declared  a 
Rebel  by  King  Charles  II  Anno  1650,'  and  adds 
that  this  is  '  at  variance  with  the  fact  that  Tyler 
printed  at  Edinburgh  "  A  Declaration  of  the  King's 
Majesty  to  his  Subjects.  .  .  .  Given  at  our  Court 
at  Dunfermline  the  i6th  day  of  August  1650.'' 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  patent  making  Duncan 
Mond  King's  Printer  is  dated  at  Perth  (which  is 
practically  Scone),  4th  December,  1650,  and  gives 
as  the  reason  for  the  new  appointment  that  '  Evan 
Tyler,  lait  printer  to  his  hienes,  hes  not  onlie  made 
his  residence  in  England  and  joyned  himself  with 
that  rebellious  partie  thaire  who  have  invaded  this 
Kingdome  and  by  himself  and  his  servants  printed 
and  published  diverse  seditious,  rebellious  and 
scandalous  papers  destructive  to  his  Majesties 
Government  and  to  the  Government  of  this  Kirk 
and  Kingdome  ' — all  which  bears  out  the  statement 
in  the  '  History.' 

In  general,  apart  from  dates,  the  various  aver- 
ments of  the  Preface  stand  the  test  of  accuracy  and 
reliability  well  when  they  can  be  checked  from 
other  sources. 

It  errs  altogether,  however,  in  regard  to  the 
origins  of  Scottish  printing.  It  affirms  that  presses 
were  set  up  in  Scotland  soon  after  the  invention  of 

1 <  Spottiswood  Miscellany,'  ii.  298. 
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printing — cwe  had  Printing  very  early  here,'  it  says, 
'nor  would  we  miss  of  being  soon  let  in  to  the 
Art,  having  at  the  Time  of  its  Invention,  a  close 
and  constant  Trade  with  the  Low  Countries.'  The 
author  has  no  idea  that  the  art  was  not  introduced 
into  Scotland  till  1507.  He  also  thinks  that  it 
passed  into  the  country  through  Holland.  '  That 
we  had  it  from  Holland  is  clear,'  he  says,  '  from 
our  Cases  and  Presses  being  all  of  Dutch  Make,  till 
of  late  Years ;  and  from  our  Manner  of  Working, 
in  Distributing  the  Letter  on  Hand  with  the  Face 
from  us  and  the  Nick  downwards ;  and  our  making 
Ink,  as  the  Printers  there  do,  to  this  Day/  The 
inference  is  one  that  can  be  understood :  the 
printers  of  Scotland  were  greatly  indebted  to  their 
brethren  of  Holland  both  for  workmen  and  for  a 
good  example  in  craftsmanship.  Most  of  all  was 
the  mistake  pardonable  in  Watson.  He  was  him- 
self Dutch  by  his  mother's  side,  and  when  he 
needed  workmen  of  special  excellence  sent  to 
Holland  for  them.  The  Preface  tells  how  his 
father  aided  Dutch  printers  derelict  in  Scotland, 
and  records  that  Sanders  in  Glasgow  also  employed 
their  countrymen.  But  he  was  nevertheless  prob- 
ably wrong.  Later  investigations  seem  to  prove 
conclusively  that  the  noble  art  came  to  Scotland 
from  France,  and  that  French  influence  dominated 
it  for  some  time  to  come.1 

W.  J.  COUPER. 


1  cf.  Ames's  <  Typographical  Antiquities,'  p.   1,470;    Dickson 
and  Edmond,  pp.  2-4. 
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Conspeftus  Incunabulorum :  an  index  catalogue  of 
fifteenth  century  boo\s^  with  reference  to  Ham's 
Repertorium,  Copinger^s  Supplement^  Proffiors 
Index  ^  Pellechefs  Catalogue^  Campbell 's  Annales^ 
and  other  bibliographies.  By  R.  A.  Peddie. 
Part  /.,  A-B.  London:  Libraco  Ltd.,  60 
Wilson  Street.  1910.  pp.  AT/.,  196.  Price 
IO.T.  6d.  net. 

HE  best  praise  which  we  can  give  to 
Mr.  Peddie's  book  is  that  we  shall  be 
very  glad  to  see  it  completed.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  an  epoch-making  work  like 
Herr  Burger's  Index  to  Hain,  which 
in  1890  set  rolling  the  ball  which  has  been  kept  up 
so  merrily  ever  since,  but  the  incunabula  unre- 
corded by  Hain,  which  Herr  Burger  registered  in 
his  enlarged  Printer-Index  in  1902,  were  so  nu- 
merous that  an  Author-Index  to  this  Printer-Index 
even  in  1902  would  not  have  been  superfluous, 
and  by  including  the  books  brought  to  light 
since  1902  and  those  which  he  has  found  in  the 
sources,  chiefly  Italian,  not  exhausted  by  Herr 
Burger,  Mr.  Peddie  has  further  enlarged  the  scope 
of  his  work  and  increased  its  value.  In  his  '  List 
of  Authorities '  Mr.  Peddie  gives  the  names,  and 
the  abbreviation  by  which  he  notes  them,  of  about 
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one  hundred  and  twenty  different  works,  and  as  a 
ready  means  of  ascertaining  what  editions  of  any 
given  book  are  known  and  where  they  are  described, 
even  this  first  instalment  will  be  found  of  great 
value  by  students,  while  every  fresh  fasciculus 
which  appears  will  make  it  a  more  constant  com- 
panion. The  book  is  clearly  printed,  and  the  re- 
tention of  Rain's  too  cryptic  arrangement  of  the 
works  of  voluminous  authors  such  as  Albertus 
Magnus,  while  justifiable  on  other  grounds,  offers 
far  less  difficulty  when  the  headings  occupy  at  most 
only  three  or  four  pages  compared  with  the  score 
to  which  the  descriptions  may  make  them  extend 
in  Hain. 

In  his  Prefatory  Note  Mr.  Peddie  states  that  this 
first  part  contains  7,128  entries  as  compared  with 
4,184  in  Hain.  If  Hain's  c  Repertorium,'  which 
contains  over  16,000  entries,  had  been  equally  com- 
plete throughout,  this  would  prepare  us  for  a  total 
of  some  28,000  in  Mr.  Peddie's  work  when  it 
reaches  the  end  of  the  alphabet.  But  from  T 
onwards  the  Repertorium  was  published  post- 
humously from  such  materials  as  Hain  had  col- 
lected before  his  death,  and  for  these  letters 
Mr.  Peddie's  additions  will  be  far  more  numerous, 
so  that  his  total  will  probably  exceed  30,000. 
What  relation  this  figure  may  bear  to  the  total 
number  of  incunabula  still  extant,  and  what 
relation  the  extant  incunabula  bear  to  those 
that  once  existed  are  difficult  questions  which 
we  are  not  prepared  to  approach  with  such  wild 
guesses  as  have  lately  been  offered  from  Chicago. 
Mr.  Peddie,  however,  gives  us  some  linguistic 
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information,  which  probably  bears  very  closely  on 
this  point.  Of  his  7,128  entries  5,940  are  in  Latin, 
8  in  Greek,  1 8  in  Hebrew ;  and  the  number  of 
books  in  these  learned  languages  which  have 
perished  utterly  may  safely  be  placed  at  a  very  low 
figure,  because  (save  among  educational  works)  so 
few  of  those  which  have  survived  are  unique.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Peddie's  1,162  vernacular 
works  (414  Italian,  341  German,  242  French,  78 
Dutch,  53  Spanish,  28  English,  6  in  other  lan- 
guages), when  we  remember  how  many  of  these 
have  come  down  to  us  only  in  fragments  or  single 
copies,  must  be  added  to  much  more  liberally  if  we 
would  reach  the  original  totals.  Of  indulgences, 
bulls,  proclamations,  and  other  single  sheets,  and 
of  all  kinds  of  grammars  the  destruction  must  have 
been  greater  still.  Omitting  these  '  biblia  abiblia ' 
from  the  calculation  and  making  a  further  deduction 
for  the  considerable  number  of  '  ghosts  '  (duplicate 
and  imaginary  entries),  by  which  early  bibliography 
is  still  haunted,  the  nearest  estimate  we  can  make 
of  the  number  of  books  printed  in  the  fifteenth 
century  is  30,000  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew, 
and  10,000  in  the  vernacular  languages,  and  of 
these  we  arc  inclined  to  believe  that  not  more  than 
25,000  in  the  learned  languages  and  5,000  in  the 
vernaculars  now  survive.  We  wish  Mr.  Peddie 
health  and  energy  to  index  them  all. 

A.  W.  P. 
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THIS  year's  meeting  of  the  Library  Association 
at  Exeter  will  probably  rank  as  one  of  the 
pleasantest  of  many  pleasant  annual  gatherings.  It 
will  also  be  remembered  for  the  able  defence  of  the 
public  library  system  made  by  the  President,  Dr. 
F.  G.  Kenyon,  in  his  address.  Having  shown  that 
the  British  Museum  and  similar  libraries  are  for 
reference  and  research,  instruments  of  knowledge, 
he  claimed  that  the  public  library  and  local  libraries 
in  general,  are  in  addition  instruments  of  culture. 
'  Not  only  so,  but  they  are,  in  continuation  of  our 
primary  and  secondary  schools,  and  in  co-operation 
with  our  universities,  the  main  factor  in  the  intel- 
lectual culture  of  our  nation.  To  those,  therefore, 
who  regard  intellectual  culture  as  the  salt  of  a 
nation's  life,  they  stand  (together  with  our  religious 
organizations)  in  the  forefront  of  the  agencies  for 
good  on  which  the  future  of  the  nation  depends.' 

However  imperfectly  the  public  library,  as  it  at 
present  exists,  may  fulfil  this  high  ideal,  Dr.  Kenyon 
has  done  the  library  cause  a  genuine  service  by  thus 
defining  its  place  among  the  things  which  make  for 
righteousness  in  a  nation.  Nor,  as  he  proceeded  to 
show,  are  the  public  libraries,  even  from  this  lofty 
point  of  view,  anything  like  the  failure  which  igno- 
rant critics  have  tried  to  prove  them  to  be.  Figures 
supplied  by  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  H.  R.  Tedder,  give 
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the  number  of  books  circulated  annually  by  the 
public  libraries  to  the  homes  of  the  people  as  about 
sixty  million  volumes,  with  a  further  use  of  about 
eleven  million  volumes  annually  in  the  reference  de- 
partments, a  total  of  seventy-one  millions,  of  which 
thirty-two  millions,  rather  less  than  half,  are  classed 
as  fiction  (including  children's  books,  which  form  a 
considerable  item). 

It  is  refreshing  to  have  the  facts  as  revealed  by 
the  figures  so  lucidly  put  forward.  But  Dr.  Kenyon 
did  more.  He  proceeded  to  state,  with  knowledge 
and  insight,  facts  known  to  librarians,  which  no 
figures  can  convey,  relating  to  the  selection  of  the 
books,  the  class  and  ages  of  the  readers,  and  many 
other  points  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
estimating  the  value  of  the  work  done.  Summaris- 
ing the  present  position  Dr.  Kenyon  thinks  that  the 
work  of  the  public  libraries,  so  far  as  it  goes,  '  is 
sound  and  on  the  right  lines.'  Much  remains  to  be 
done,  but  approval  and  encouragement  from  the 
principal  librarian  of  the  greatest  library  in  the 
world  must  act  as  a  stimulus  to  those  who  face  a 
daily  round  of  arduous  duty  believing  that  they  are 
'performing  a  function  of  vital  importance  to  the 
country.' 

It  would  be  well  if  this  presidential  address  could 
be  circulated  in  some  form  to  those  engaged  in 
the  administration  of  public  libraries  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Library  Association. 

A  morning  session  was  devoted  to  receiving  and 
hearing  addresses  from  the  American  librarians, 
who  were  present  in  greater  number  than  usual, 
and  whose  enthusiasm  was  as  marked  as  ever. 
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Mr.  Davenport  also  gave  one  of  his  delightful  lantern 
lectures,  on  French  bookbindings. 

The  other  features  of  the  Conference  were  a  public 
meeting,  which  was  well  attended,  and  a  discussion 
on  children's  reading,  the  importance  of  which  is  at 
last  being  recognized. 

J.B. 

The  two  Congresses  held  at  Brussels  during  the 
last  week  of  August,  the  one  on  Bibliography  and 
Documentation  and  the  other  of  Archivists  and 
Librarians,  showed  a  distinct  step  forward  in  the 
international  organization  of  librarianship  and  biblio- 
graphy. The  actual  work  done  would  have  been 
more  evident  had  the  Belgian  organisers  shown  less 
modesty.  Their  refusal  to  edit  the  questions  sent 
in  for  discussion  and  the  non-appointment  of  an 
agenda  committee  resulted  in  a  congestion  of  busi- 
ness and  the  discussion  of  at  least  one  or  two  topics 
which  would  have  been  better  left  alone. 

The  reports  presented  to  the  Bibliographical 
Congress  by  the  various  national  delegates  showed 
that  the  value  of  the  organization  of  bibliographical 
knowledge  is  gradually  being  recognized.  The 
creation  of  the  Oficina  Bibliografica  Nacional  at 
Buenos  Aires  by  decree  of  the  President  was  looked 
upon  as  an  important  step.  Unfortunately,  the 
English  delegates  had  no  such  cheering  report  to 
make,  and  could  only  say  that  English  bibliographers 
were  doing  their  best  under  very  dispiriting  cir- 
cumstances. The  Congress  proceeded  to  endorse 
the  Dewey  classification  and  the  card  system,  which 
it  was  hoped  would  be  extended  to  publishers' 
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catalogues,  and  finally  passed  a  resolution  affirming 
the  principle  that  each  country  should  register  all 
works  published  within  its  borders,  and  that  such 
register  should  be  compiled  and  issued  with  strict 
reference  to  bibliographical  requirements. 

Turning  to  the  Congress  of  Archivists  and 
Librarians,  the  English  delegates  took  very  little 
if  any  interest  in  the  section  of  Archives,  very 
naturally  considering  that  the  profession  of  archivist 
is  practically  unknown  here.  In  the  section  devoted 
to  Libraries  and  Librarians,  however,  English  par- 
ticipation was  considerable,  and  several  resolutions 
were  moved  or  amended  by  our  delegates.  The 
Congress  declared  in  favour  of  professional  educa- 
tion for  librarians  organized  under  the  control  of 
the  national  library  associations,  and  further  de- 
clared that  librarians,  in  view  of  their  professional 
status,  should  be  treated  as  the  heads  of  departments 
in  the  Civil  Service  and  recompensed  accordingly. 
A  suggestion  that  a  series  of  special  libraries  was 
preferable  to  a  National  Library  was  negatived  on 
the  ground  that  the  usefulness  of  the  great  library 
was  decreased  by  the  taking  away  of  part  of  its 
stock,  and  that  this  decrease  of  usefulness  was  not 
compensated  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  special  library. 

Many  other  topics  came  under  discussion,  rang- 
ing from  the  stamping  of  books  (an  international 
stamp  was  suggested  in  addition  to  that  of  the  local 
library)  to  international  loans  of  books,  which  it  was 
agreed  would  be  better  arranged  directly  between 
libraries  instead  of,  as  at  present,  through  diplomatic 
channels.  A  similar  resolution  on  registration  of 
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copyright   to  that   passed  by  the    Bibliographical 
Congress  was  carried  without  dissent. 

The  final  session  of  the  Congress  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  Commission  charged 
with  the  organization  of  future  Congresses. 

Generally  speaking,  the  feeling  of  the  delegates 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Congress  was  that  inter- 
national gatherings  of  this  character  performed  a 
useful  function  in  bringing  members  of  the  same 
profession  together  from  many  lands.  An  inter- 
change of  opinion,  it  was  felt,  would  lead  to  closer 
international  co-operation  in  all  those  matters  such 
as  cataloguing  rules,  inter-library  loans,  the  improve- 
ment of  professional  status,  and  many  other  matters 
which  are  urgently  calling  for  the  attention  of 
librarians  throughout  the  world. 

R.  A.  P. 
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Begley,  Rev.  W.,  his  attribution 
of  Samuel  Gott's  'Nova  Solyma* 
to  Milton,  226. 

Bellings,  Richard,  identified  with 
'Philopater  Irenaeus,'  358. 

Bernoulli,  C.  C.,  notice  of  his 
pamphlet  'Die  Incunabeln  des 
Easier  Staatsarchiv,'  219  sq. 

Berthelet,  Thomas,  his  advice  as  to 
the  price  of  the  Great  Bible,  204. 

Bible,  the  Great,  article  by  H.  R. 
Plomer  on  the  connection  of 
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Ant.  Marler  with,   200-6  ;  'its 

price,  203  sq. 
Bible,  Latin,  printed  by  Etienne, 

Paris,  1548,  frequently  found  in 

fine  binding,  345. 
Bible,  Welsh,  every  edition  before 

1800    in    National    Library  of 

Wales,  140. 
Black  Book   of    Carmarthen,  the 

oldest  Welsh  manuscript,  121. 
Blois,   French   Royal   Library  re- 
moved   to,    191;    returned     to 

Fontainebleau,  194. 
Bollifant,  E.,  his  practice  as  to  i  and 

j»  253- 

Bonham,  Wm.,  copies  of  the  Great 
Bible  delivered  to,  201. 

Bookbindings,  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
School,  24  sqq ;  for  Thomas 
Wotton,  337-47, 

Book-illustrations,  review  of  Prince 
d'Essling's  *  Livres  a  figures  veni- 
tiens/  207-11. 

Book-prices,  of  folios  and  oftavos, 
about  1715,  168. 

Book-stamps,  in  library  of  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  School,  27;  of  Thomas 
Wotton  and  other  Tudor  collec- 
tors, 337-47-  . 

Book-trade,  notices  of  men  con- 
nefted  with,  from  the  plea-rolls 
of  Henry  VII.,  by  H.  R.  Plomer, 
289-301. 

Borrow,  George,  Borrow  Collection 
in  National  Library  of  Wales, 
142  sq. 

Boughton  Malherbe,  Thomas  Wot- 
ton entertains  Queen  Elizabeth 
there,  339;  his  tomb  there,  341  ; 
estate  passes  to  Edward  Wotton, 

345- 
Boyle,  Robert,  works  by,  placed  on 

the  Index,  368  sq. 
Boylesve,    Rene,   criticism   of  his 

*La    jeune    fille    bien    61evee,' 

98  sqq. 


Braun,  Lily,  notice  of  her t  Memoir- 

ren  einer  Sozialistin,'  161. 
Bray,  John,  stationer  of  London, 

295  sq. 
Bretton  Woods  Conference  of  the 

American    Library    Association, 

notice  of,  221  sq. 
Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  his  *  Religio 

Medici '  placed  on   the   Index, 

364. 

Brussels  International  Library  Con- 
ference, note  on,  442  sq. 
Brut,  Welsh   manuscripts  of  the, 

126. 
Bucer,  Martin,  his  copy  of 'Galen* 

at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  2. 
Bude,    Guillaume,    French    royal 

librarian  and  the  first   to  bear 

the  title,  191  ;  sketch  of  his  life, 

192  sq. 

Buketon,  William,  stationer,  296. 
Buller,  Francis,  giver  of  a  Xenophon 

to  Bury  St.  Edmunds  School,  6. 
Burnet,  Gilbert,  works  by,  placed 

on  the  Index,  367. 
Burton-upon-Trent,  chartulary  of 

the  monastery  of,  130. 
Bury  St. Edmunds  Grammar  School, 

library  of,  1-27,  329-31. 


Gallagher,  Father,  identified  with 

Philopater  Irenasus,  358. 
Camden,  W.,  works  by  placed  on 

the  Index,  355. 
Camerarius,    G.,    sources    of    his 

'Emblemata  Amatoria'  (Venice, 

1627),  81. 
Carter,  Isaac,  the  first  printer  in 

Wales,  138. 
Casaubon,    Isaac,    curator   of  the 

French  Royal  Library,  198  ;  his 

books  censured  after  his  death, 

360  sq. 
Censorship  of  the  Press,  see  Index 

Librorum  Prohibitorum. 
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Charles  I.,  notice  of  Hecksher's  play 
on,  388. 

Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  Hengwrt  manu- 
script of  his  *  Canterbury  Tales,' 
130,?. 

Chivers,  C.,  on  '  the  paper  of  lend- 
ing library  books,'  222-4. 

Claudius,  -the.  Emperor,  his 
proposal  to  use  the  digamma, 
244. 

Cole,  G.  W.,  review  of  his  pamph- 
let on  the  preliminary  leaves  of 
the  First  Folio  Shakespeare,  211- 

17- 

Colour,  use  of  on  armorial  book- 
stamps,  343. 
Collier,  J.  P.,  starts  myth  as  to  the 

calling  in   of  Drayton's  *  Har- 
mony of  the  Church,'  348. 
Combe,  Thomas,  emblems  ascribed 

to  by  Francis  Meres,  76. 
Connor,  Bernard,  his  *  Evangelium 

Medici'  on  the  Index,  370. 
Coote,    Edmund,    headmaster    of 

Bury  St.  Edmunds  School,  5. 
Copland,    William,    perhaps    the 

father  of  Robert,  297. 
Coppee,    Fran9ois,    notice    of  his 

*  Souvenirs  d'un  Parisien,'  388. 
Cornish  miracle  play  among  Peni- 

arth  manuscripts,  129. 
Couper,  Rev.  W.  J.,  on  Watson's 

'  History  of  Printing,'  424-36. 
Coventry  School,  disposal  of  its  old 

library,  14. 
Crakanthorp,  Richard,  his '  Defensio 

Ecclesiae  Anglicanae'  censured, 

362  sq. 
Cranmer,  Archbishop,  his  letter  to 

Cromwell  as  to  the  price  of  the 

Great  Bible,  204. 

Dafydd  ap  Gwilym,  poems  by  in 
the  Red  Book  of  Talgarth,  1 34  ; 
George  Borrow's  copy  of  his 
poems,  143. 


D'Aubigne,  Agrippa,  notice  of  S. 

Rocheblave's  book  on,  159. 
Day,  John,  his  practice  as  to  i  and 

j,  250  sq. 
Defoe,  Daniel,  works  by  placed  on 

the  Index,  374. 
Deists,  their  writings  placed  on  the 

Index,  371. 
Devyll,    Thomas,    copies    of    the 

Great  Bible  delivered  to,  201  ; 

his  standing  in  the  trade,  206. 
D'Ewes,  Sir  Simonds,  giver  of  books 

to  Bury  St.  Edmunds  School,  2  ; 

his  account  of  his  life  there,  3  sqq. 
Dickenson,   John,    headmaster    of 

Bury  St.  Edmunds  School,  3. 
*  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,' 

its  errors  as  to  John  Phillip,  303 

tff. 
Digamma,  proposal  of  the  Emperor 

Claudius  for  its  use,  244. 
Documents,  Department  of,  in  the 

National  Library  of  Wales,  281. 
Donors'  books  with  bay  tree  painted 

in  them,  in  libraries,  10,  1 1  note. 
Drayton,  Michael,  his  *  Harmony 

of  the  Church '  stated  to  have 

been   called   in   from  confusion 

with    the    *  Harmony    of    the 

Confessions    of  the    Reformed 

Churches,'  348-50. 
Du  Bois,  J.,  new  spellings  in  his 

*  Isagoge  in  Linguam  Gallicam,' 

246. 
Duchatel,  Pierre,  Bishop  of  Tulle, 

French  royal  librarian,  194  sq. 
Dudley,   Robert,  his    book-stamp, 

344- 
Duff,  E.  Gordon,  on  the  Bindings 

of  Thomas  Wotton,  337-47. 
Duplicates,  a  library  of,  attached 

to  the  National  Library  of  Wales, 

to  be  used  for  circulation,  285. 
Dyson,  Humphrey,  article  on  his 

family,   will,    etc.,   by    R.    L. 

Steele,  144-51. 
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Edinburgh  Seleft  Society,  prizes 
offered  by  for  fine  printing,  182. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  volume  of  ad- 
dresses to,  1 6. 

Emblems    in    English    literature, 

74  W- 
English   books  mentioned   in  the 

Index  Librorum  Prohibitorum, 
etc.,  351-83- 

English  books  printed  before  1641, 
at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  School,  19. 

Essling,  Prince  d',  review  of  his 
*  Livres  a  figures  venitiens/  207 
fff. 

Evans,  John  G.,  his  report  on  the 
Hengwrt  MSS.,  120  sq.,  and  on 
the  Shirburn  MSS.,  134;  vel- 
lum set  of  his  editions  in  Na- 
tional Library  of  Wales,  142. 

Fairies,  Mme.  Goyau's    book    on 

noticed,  270. 
F£nelon,  Archbishop,  study  of,  by 

Jules  Lemaitre,  noticed,  267. 
Fergusson,  Robert,  no  large  paper 

edition   of  his  poems  of  1773 

issued,  429. 
File,  use    of  the    word    by  John 

Phillip,  for  *  thread,'  321. 
Flaubert,   Gustave,    anecdote    of, 

388  sq. 
Florentine  influence  on  Venetian 

woodcuts,  209  sq. 
Fontainebleau,  article  by  F.  Hamel 

on  the  librarians  of  the  Royal 

Library  at,  190-9;  removal  of 

the  library  to   Paris,    197;  the 

present  library  there,  1 99. 
Fontane,  Theodor,  notice  of  his 

letters,  106  sq. 
Foulis  Press,  article  on  by  R.  D. 

Macleod,  172-89. 
Fran9ois  I.,  his  dealings  with  the 

French  Royal  Library,  190-5. 
Freisz,  Frederick,  of  York,  relations 

with  Pynson,  298. 


French  Books,  articles  on  recent, 

see  Recent  Foreign  Literature. 
Froschauer,  Christopher,    English 

books   attributed   to   his   press, 

581*. 
Fryer,  John,  lawsuit  brought  against 

him  by  Ant.  Marler  in  connection 

with  the  Great  Bible,  201  sqq. 
Furnivall,  Dr.,  his   character    and 

work,  332  sq. 
Fust  and  SchoefFer,  prices  paid  by 

Harley  for  books  printed  by,  168. 

Gandolphy,  Peter,  Jesuit,  his  writ- 
ings on  the  Index,  378  sq. 
Geiger,  Ludwig,  his  *  Goethe  sein 

Leben  und  Schaffen,'  104. 
German  books,  articles  on  recent, 

see  Recent  Foreign  Literature. 
Gibbon,  E.,  his  *  Decline  and  Fall* 

only  on  the   Index   in   Italian, 

376. 
Gide,  Andr6,  criticism  of  his  *  Porte 

Etroite,'  96  sq% 
Gilles,    Pierre,    in    charge   of  the 

French  Royal  Library,  191. 
Girardin,   Madame  de,  notice  of 

S6che's  biography  of,  392. 
Glasgow      Literary     Society,     its 

foundation,   183. 
Goethe,  J.  W.  von,  notice  of  his 

biography  by  L.  Geiger,  104. 
Goldsmith,  Francis,  verses  to  Sam. 

Gott   in  his  translation  of  the 

*  Sophompaneas,    or   Joseph/    a 

tragedy  by  Grotius,  233. 
Gordon,    Cosmo,   joint-author   ot 

paper  on  the  library  at  Bury  St. 

Edmunds  School,  1-27. 
Gosse,  Henri  Albert,  notice  of  his 

biography  by  Danielle  Plan,  105. 
Gosselin,    Jean,    curator    of    the 

French  Royal  Library,  196  sqq. 
Gott,    Samuel,   author   of  'Nova 

Solyma,'  225-38. 
Goyau,  Mme.  L.  F.  F.,  her  book 
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<La  vie  et  la  mort  des  fees' 
noticed,  270. 

Graal,  Welsh  manuscript  of  the 
Romance  of  the,  1 24  sq. 

Greek  manuscripts  collected  or 
transcribed  for  the  French 
Royal  Library,  191  ;  those  of 
the  Marechal  de  Strozzi  con- 
fiscated, 197. 

Greenslade,  Sydney  K.,  architect 
of  the  National  Library  of 
Wales,  286. 

Greg,  W.  W.,  paper  on  <  The  Trial 
of  Treasure,  1567 — a  study  in 
ghosts/  28-35;  notes  f°r  a 
bibliography  of  John  Phillip, 
302-28,  395-423  ;  his  article 
on  False  Dates  in  Shakespeare 
Quartos  quoted,  36  sq , ;  his 
views  as  to  the  arrangement  of 
preliminary  leaves  in  the  First 
Folio,  214. 

'Grenewych  by  Conrad  Freeman,' 
fictitious  imprint,  65. 

Gryphius,  Sebastian,  his  style  in 
bookbinding,  338. 

Guerin,  Maurice  de,  his  centenary, 
389  sq. 

Gunning,  Peter,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, Gott's  gift  of  a  copy  of 
his  *  Divine  History  of  the 
Genesis'  to,  235  sg. 

Halliwell-Phillipps,  J.  O.,  his  mis- 
statements  as  to  the  *  Trial  of 
Treasure,'  31  sqq. 

Hamel,  Frank,  on  English  Books  in 
the  Indexes  *  Librorum  Prohibi- 
torum,  etc.,'  351-83;  on  the 
libraries  of  the  Royal  Library  at 
Fontainebleau,  190-9. 

Harleian  Library,  further  notes  by 
G.  F.  Barwick  on  its  formation, 
166-71. 

*  Harmony  of  the  Confessions  of  the 
Reformed  Churches,'  Drayton's 


*  Harmony  of  the  Church '  con- 
fused with,'  348-50. 
Harvey,  Gideon,  his  *  Art  of  Curing 

Diseases  by  Expectation '  placed 

on  the  Index,  369. 
Harvey,   Henry,  gift  of  books  to 

Bury  St.  Edmunds  School,  I. 
Hatfield,  Arnold,  his  practice  as  to 

iandj,  253,257. 
Hecksher,  Siegfried,  notice  of  his 

play  on  Charles  I.,  388. 
Heinsius,  Daniel,  his  books  of  Em- 
blems copied  by  Philip  Ayres, 

80,  89^,93. 
Hengwrt  «MSS.,    gift    of    to    the 

National  Library  of  Wales,  119 

sqq. 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  manuscript 

of  his  Chronicle,  130. 
Herbert,  William,  editor  of  Ames ' 

quoted,  240,  250,  349^. 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Lord,  books 

by,  placed  on  the  Index,  363. 
Historians,  English,  placed  on  the 

Index,  377. 
Hobbes,   Thomas,    all    works    by 

placed  on  the  Index,  363. 
Holland,  Philemon,  use  of  i,  j,  u, 

v  in  his  version  of  Plutarch's 

*Moralia,'  257. 
Hume,    A.,    his     *  Orthography ' 

quoted  as  to  i,  j,  u,  v,  259. 
Hutcheson,  Dr.  Francis,  his  rela- 
tions with  the  brothers  Foulis, 

173^,183, 
Huth,  A.  H.,  on  the  supposed  false 

dates     in    certain     Shakespeare 

quartos,    36-45 ;    answered    by 

A.  W,  Pollard,  46-53. 

i  and  j  in  sixteenth  century  printing, 
notes  on  by  R.  B.  McKerrow, 

239-59- 

Imprints,  fictitious,  in  English 
Protestant  books  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  54  sqq. 
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Incunabula,  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's 
School,  17;  R.  A.  Peddie's  con- 
spedtus  of  reviewed,  437  sq. 

Index,  Sacred  Congregation  of  the, 

35*'?; 
'  Index  librorum  expurgandorum,' 

its  nature,  etc.,  354  sq. 
1  Index    Librorum   Prohibitorum,' 

English  entries  in,  article  by  F. 

Hamel,  351-83. 
Innes,  Thomas,  his  letters  about 

the  brothers  Foulis,  175  sq. 
Ireland,    suggestion    that    English 

Protestant  books  may  have  been 

printed     there     under     Queen 

Mary,  69. 
*  Irish     Book-lover,'     a     monthly 

magazine,  notice  of,  336. 

Jackson,  J.,  his  practice  as  to  i  and 

j»  254- 

Jaloux,  Edmond,  his  *  Le  reste  est 
silence,'  98. 

James  I.,  works  by  placed  on  the 
Index,  356. 

James,  Thomas,  first  Bodley's  li- 
brarian, his  criticism  of  the 
Index,  354. 

Janiculo,  Tolomeo,  printer  of 
Trissino's  books  in  new  spelling, 
245. 

Jones,  John,  of  Gelli  Lyvdy,  his 
transcripts  of  Welsh  manuscripts, 
127. 

Jones,  Stephen  K.,  on  the  author- 
ship of  'Nova  Solyma,'  225- 
38. 

Jones,  William,  F.R.S.,  purchaser 
of  the  Shirburn  manuscripts, 

133-    I 

Jorys,  H.,  notice  of  his  '  Le  Livre 
d'Heures,'  264  sq. 

Josephson,  A.  G.  S.,  note  by  on 
the  Bretton  Woods  Conference 
of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, 221  sq. 


Kalokow,  fictitious  imprint,  58. 
Keats,  John,  notice  of  L.  Wolff's 

study  of,  155  sqq. 
Kenyon,  F.  G.,  his  address  to  the 

Library  Association,  46  sq. 
Kynnesman,  Arthur,  headmaster  of 

Bury  St.  Edmunds  School,  12. 

La  Caille,  his  *  Histoire  de  1'Im- 
primerie '  translated  by  J.  Wat- 
son, 429. 

Lacombe,  Paul,  his  'Notes  d'lcono- 
graphie  parisienne '  reviewed, 
217  sqq. 

Lamartine,  A.  de,  notice  of  E. 
Engier's  book  on,  158. 

La  Ramee,  Pierre  de,  as  a  spelling 
reformer,  247  sqq. 

Large  Paper,  copies  of  Watson's 
'  History  of  Printing '  wrongly 
said  to  have  been  printed  on, 
428  ;  so  also  of  R.  Fergusson's 
'  Poems'  (1773),  429. 

Lateran  Council,  the  Fifth  (1515), 
book-censorship  established  by, 

351-   , 
Laumonier,  P.,  notice  of  his  study 

of  Ronsard,  154  sq. 
Lee,  Elizabeth,  articles  on  Recent 

Foreign  Literature,  96-1 10, 152- 

65,  260-75,  384-95. 
Leedes,    Edward,    headmaster    or 

Bury  St.  Edmunds  School,  5  sq., 

10  sq. 
Lemaitre,    Jules,    his    '  F6nclon ' 

noticed,  267. 
Leo    XIII.,   his  action   as    to   the 

'  Index  Librorum  Prohibitorum,' 

353- 

Leopold,  Joseph  Friedrich,  his 
imitation  of  Ayres'  *  Emblemata 
Amatoria,'  93. 

Libraries — 

The  Librarians  of  the  Royal 
Library  at  Fontainebleau,  article 
by  F.  Hamel,  190-9;  National 
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Library  of  Wales,  articles  by  J. 
Ballinger,  113-43,  276-88. 

Library  Association,  notice  of  its 
Annual  Meeting,  40  sqq. 

*  Llyvyr  Gwyn  Rhydderch,'  see 
White  Book  of  Roderick. 

Locke,  John,  his  '  Human  Under- 
standing' placed  on  the  Index, 

3/4-  . 

Loti,  Pierre,  notice  of  his  '  La 
Chateau  de  la  Belle-au-bois  Dor- 
mant/ 265. 

Louvain,  '  Index  Librorum  Pro- 
hibitorum'  (1546)  issued  at, 

352- 
Lynford,  Thomas,  giver  of  books 

to  Bury  St.  Edmunds  School,  7. 
Lyons,  style  of  painted   bindings 

made  at,  338, 

Mabinogion  stories  in  the  White 
Book  of  Roderick,  1 22. 

Macclesfield,  Earls  of,  their  manu- 
scripts at  Shirburn  Castle,  133, 

Macleod,  R.  D.,  article  on  the 
Foulis  Press,  172-89. 

Macro,  Cox,  giver  of  books  to  Bury 
St.  Edmunds  School,  8. 

Maeterlinck,  Maurice,  his  transla- 
tion of  Macbeth'  noticed,  269. 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  Wotton 
bindings  at,  343. 

Maidment,  James,  on  the  author- 
ship of  the  preface  to  James 
Watson's  'History  of  Printing' 
432  ;  wrongly  accuses  it  of  error, 

Maigron,  Louis,  notice  of  his 
'Le  Romantisme,'  390. 

Maine,  Duchesse  du,  notice  of  her 
life  by  General  de  Piepape,  163. 

Malone  Society,  notice  of  the  clos- 
ing of  its  roll,  ill  sq . 

Mandeville,  Bernard  de,  his '  Fable 
of  the  Bees'  placed  on  the  Index, 
373- 


Maria  Theresa,  notice  of  her  letters, 

107  sq. 
Marler,  Antony,  article  by  H.  R. 

Plomer  on  his  lawsuit  in  con- 

neclion  with  the  Great    Bible, 

200-6. 
Marprelate  tracts,  use  of  i,  j,  u,  v 

in,  255. 
Martin,  John,  Siliceus,  his  *  Arte  of 

Arithmeticke,'  132. 
Marvell,  Andrew,  his  '  Account  of 

Popery '  placed  on  the  Index, 

373- 
Maspero,  Gustave,  his  '  Ruines  et 

paysages  d'Egypte'  noticed,  271. 
Maurice,  Hugh,  his  transcripts  of 

Shirburn  MSS.,  134. 
McKerrow,  R.  B.,  on  i,  j,  u  and  v 

in    sixteenth    century  printing, 

239-59  ;  on  the  supposed  calling 

in  of  Drayton's  '  Harmony  of 

the  Church,'  348-50. 
Meigret,  Louis,  new   spellings   in 

his  '  Traite  touchant  1'escriture 

Franchise,'  etc.,  246. 
Michaut,  G.,  on  Senancour,  106. 
Middleton,  Henry,  his  use  of  i  and 

j>  251-3. 
Mille,   Pierre,   notice   of  his  'La 

Biche  ecrasee,'  265. 
Milton,  John,    Rev.  W.   Begley's 

attribution  of  Sam.  Gott's  'Nova 

Solyma'  to,  226  ;  few  works  by 

placed  on  the  Index,  368. 
Mivart,  St.  George,  his  '  Happiness 

in  Hell'  placed  on  the  Index, 

380. 
Montdore,  Pierre  de,  French  royal 

librarian,  195  sq. 
Moor,  Prof.  James,  friend  of  the 

brothers  Foulis,  183. 
Moreas,     Jean,      notice     of     his 

'Variations    sur    la    vie    et    les 

livres,  391. 
Morris,  Richard,  indexer   of  the 

Shirburn  manuscripts,  133. 
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National  Library  of  Wales,  articles 
on  by  J.  Ballinger,  113-43,  276- 
88. 

Nevers,  Hotel  de,  Rue  Richelieu, 
French  Royal  Library  trans- 
ferred there  in  1721,  199. 

Neville  arms,  found  coloured  on 
some  bindings  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  344. 

New  (or  Oxford)  English  Diction- 
ary, on  the  distinction  between 
i  and  j,  239. 

Newton,  Ninian,  his  position  as  to 
i  and  j,  253. 

Nicholls,  S.,  engraver  of  Ayres' 
'  Emblemata  Amatoria,'  81. 

Noel,  Nathaniel,  bookseller  to 
Robert  Harley,  166. 

Northumberland,  Earl  and  Coun- 
tess of,  relations  with  the  brothers 
Foulis,  1 84  sq. 

Notary,  Julyan,  his  partner  J.  Bar- 
bier  English  not  French,  295. 

'  Nova  Solyma,'  paper  by  S.  K. 
Jones  on  its  authorship,  225-38. 

Oath  of  Allegiance,  works  about 
placed  on  the  Index,  357  sq. 

Oliver,  Thomas,  giver  of  books  to 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  School,  2. 

Osorius,  Jerome,  his  library  captur- 
ed by  Essex  and  given  to  Bodley, 

354- 
Owen,  Gwyn,  manuscript  written 

by,  136. 
Owen,  John,  his  '  Epigrammata ' 

placed  on  the  Index,  364 ;  works 

by  in  National  Library  of  Wales, 

141. 

Paddy,  Sir  William,  his  interest  in 
the  library  of  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford,  147. 

Paper,  durability  of,  affected  by 
binding,  223  sq. 

Papillon,  Philibert,  the  *  Disserta- 


tion sur  le  terns  auquel  les  im- 
primeurs  ont  introduit  1' J  et  1*  V 
consonnes'  ascribed  to,  240. 

Parravicini,  M.,  his  '  Devises  et 
Emblemes  d' Amour,'  94. 

Parry,  John,  of  Llanarmon,  Welsh 
collector,  139;  his  manuscripts 
in  the  Welsh  National  Library, 
140. 

Paton,  George,  his  assertion  as  to 
authorship  of  Preface  to  Watson's 
*  History  of  Printing/  430. 

Peddie,  R.  A.,  note  on  Brussels 
Conference  by,  42  ;  review  of 
his '  Conspectus  Incunabulorum/ 

37  m- 
Peletier  du    Mans,   Jacques,   new 

spellings  in  his  '  Dialogue  de  1* 

Ortografe  e  Prononciation  fran- 

9oese,'  247. 
Pelgrim,  Judocus,  entry  as  to,  on 

the  Plea  Roll,  297. 
Peniarth  MSS.,  gift  of  to  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Wales,  119  sqq. 
Penry,    John,    works    by    in    the 

National  Library  of  Wales,  141. 
Phillip,   John,   notes   by   W.   W. 

Greg  for  a  bibliography,   302- 

28,  395-423. 
Phillips,    Thomas,     stationer,     of 

Leicester,  293. 
Philopater  Irenasus,  his '  Vindiciae ' 

censured,  358  ;  his  identity,  ib. 
Pickering,  Sir  W.,  his  book-stamp 

coloured,  343  sq. ;  disposition  of 

his  books,  344  sq. 
Piepape,  General  de,  notice  of  his 

'  Life  of  the  Duchesse  du  Maine/ 

163. 
Plan,  Danielle,  notice  of  his  *  Un 

Genevois      d'autrefois,      H.-A, 

Gosse/  105. 
Plea  Rolls  of  Henry  VII.,  notice  of 

men  connected  with  the  English 

book    trade    from,   by    H.   R. 

Plomer,  289-301. 
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Plomer,  H.  R.,  on  the  connexion 
of  Anthony  Marler  with  the 
Great  Bible,  200  ;  on  entries  in 
the  Plea  Rolls  as  to  men  con- 
nedted  with  the  English  book 
trade,  289-301  ;  on  the  Protes- 
tant press  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  54-72. 

Pollard,  A.  W.,  criticised  by  A.  H. 
Huth  as  to  the  supposed  false 
dates  in  certain  Shakespeare 
quartos,  36-45  ;  his  answer,  46- 
5  3  ;  letter  from  quoted  as  to  the 
financing  of  the  Great  Bible, 
203-5  ;  reviews  by,  207-20, 
332-6;  437-9. 

Powell,  Humphrey,  suggestion  that 
he  may  have  printed  English 
Protestant  books  under  Queen 
Mary,  68  /?. 

Power,  D'Arcy,  his  edition  of 
'Arderne  on  Fistula,'  332  sqq. 

Prayer  Books,  Welsh,  in  National 
Library  of  Wale?,  141. 

Prevost,  Marcel,  notice  of  his 
'Feminites,'  384. 

Price,  Sir  John,  his  primer,  *  Yny 
Lhyvyr  hwnn,'  the  earliest 
printed  book  in  the  Welsh 
language,  136-40. 

Privilege,  earliest  decree  ordering 
copies  of  a  book  granted,  to 
be  sent  to  the  French  Royal 
Library,  195. 

Prize  given  by  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity, 27. 

Proclamations,  modern  use  of  i  and 
j,  etc.,  when  adopted  in,  241 
note. 

Prohibited  Books,  English  entries 
in  the  Papal  Lists  of,  351-83. 

Protestant  Press  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  paper  by  H.  R. 
Plomer,  54-72. 

Pynson,  Richard,  entries  as  to  on 
the  Plea  Rolls,  297  sq. 


Ramus,  Petrus,  see  La  Ramee. 
Randall,  John,  headmaster  of  Bury 

St.  Edmunds  School,  12. 
Recent  Foreign  Literature,  articles 

on  by  Elizabeth   Lee,   96-110, 

152-65,260-75,  384-95. 
Red  Book  of  Talgarth,  among  the 

Shirburn  manuscripts,  134. 
Rewling,    C.    H.,    notice    of    his 

1  Quellen  im  Sande,'  266. 
Richmond,  Henry,   Duke  of,  his 

bookstamp,  344. 
Roberts,  James,  his  connection  with 

Shakespeare  quartos,  37  sqq. 
Robertson, 'William,  his  'History 

of  Charles  V.'  on  the  Index,  376. 
Rocheblave,  S.,  notice  of  his  book 

on  Agrippa  d'Aubigne,  159. 
Rolland,  Remain,  his  *  Les  Amies ' 

noticed,  260  sqq. 
Rome  and  Italy,  English  writers  on 

placed  on  the  Index,  378. 
'  Rome  before  the  castle  of  S.  Angel,' 

fictitious  imprint,  54  sqq.y  61. 
Ronsard,  Pierre,  notice  of  P.  Lau- 

monier's  study  of,  154  sq. 
Rosny,  J.  H.,  aine,  notice  of  his 

*  La  Vague  rouge,'  161. 
Rostand,  E.,  criticism  of  his '  Chan- 

tecler,'  152  sq. 
Rowlands,  alias  Verstagen,  Richard, 

his  Emblems,  79. 
Rowlandson,     Thomas,      original 

drawings  by  in  National  Library 

of  Wales,  143. 
Rudd,  Richard  and  Thomas,  givers 

of  books  to  Bury  St.  Edmunds 

School,  2. 
Rudston,    Elizabeth,   married    to 

Thomas   Wotton,    their    arms, 

34°.- 

Sageret,  Jules,  notice  of  his  '  Paul 
le  Nomade,'  385  sq. 

Saint  John's  College,  Oxford,  be- 
quests of  books  to,  147. 
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Saintsbury,  Prof.   George,  quoted 

on  the  '  Emblemata  Amatoria ' 

of  Philip  Ayres,  73. 
Salesbury,    William,  of  the    Blue 

Stockings,  139. 
Salwey,  Humphrey,  arms  of  Thomas 

Wotton    wrongly    ascribed    to, 

34°- 
Sanders,  Robert,  correction  of  dates 

in  his  career,  434. 
Sandys,   Sir  Edwin,  his  'Europae 

Speculum*  censured,  362. 
Saravia,  Hadrian,  book  by,  placed 

on  the  Index,  361. 
Savits,    Jocza,    his    *  Das    Natur- 

Theater'  noticed,  272. 
Scapulis,  Philip,  copies  of  the  Great 

Bible   delivered    by    to    various 

stationers,  201  sq. 
Scotland,    early   use    of    armorial 

bookstamps  in,  343. 
Seche,  Leon,  notice  of  his  biography 

of  Mme.  de  Girardin,  392. 
Selden,    John,    books    by  on    the 

Index,  370. 
Shakespeare  First  Folio,  review  of 

pamphlet  by  G.  W.  Cole  on  the 

arrangement  of  its  preliminary 

leaves,  211-17. 

Shakespeare  Quartos,  on  the  sup- 
posed false  dates  in,  papers  by 

A.  H.  Huth  and  A.  W.  Pollard, 

36-53. 
Sheavyn,    Phcebe,    notice    of    her 

*  The  Literary  Profession  in  the 

Elizabethan  Age/  112. 
Shirburn  manuscripts  and   books, 

notes  on  the,  133  sqq. 
Sibbes,    Richard,    Master    of    St. 

Catherine's  College,  Cambridge, 

,.  227 '?-. 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  manuscript  |of 

his  version  of  the  Psalms,  130. 
Sims,  Valentine,  his  use  of  i,  j,  u, 

v,  256*7. 
Simson,    Robert,    mathematician, 


his  relations  with  the  brothers 

Foulis,  184. 
Singleton,  Hugh,  Protestant  books 

in   the    reign   of  Queen    Mary 

perhaps  printed  by,  55  sq. 
Societedes  textes  francais  modernes, 

its  publications  noticed,  273. 
Spanish  Inquisition,  English  books 

condemned  by,  365. 
Speckmann,  Diedrich,  notice  of  his 

*  Herzensheilige,'  387. 
Speght,    Thomas,     his     daughter 

Elizabeth  married  to  Humphrey 

Dyson,  147. 
Spelling,  argument  from  as  to  dates 

of  Shakespeare  quartos,  52. 
Spenle,  J  .-Ed.,  his  study  of  <  Rahel ' 

noticed,  270. 
Spottiswoode,  John,  keeper  of  the 

Advocates'  Library,  preface   to 

Watson's  *  History  of  Printing ' 

ascribed  to,  430. 
Staresmore,  William,  stationer,  of 

Walsall,  293  sq. 
Steele,  R.  L.,  on  Humphrey  Dyson, 

144-51. 
Steele,  Richard,  works  by  placed 

on  the  Index,  372. 
Stephens,  Thomas,  headmaster  of 

Bury  St.  Edmunds  School,- 5. 
Stewart,  William,  Bishop  of  Aber- 
deen, his  book  stamp,  344. 
Strozzi,  Marechal  de,  confiscation  of 

Greek  manuscripts  belonging  to, 

197. 
Sugier,  E.,  notice  of  his  book  on 

Lamartine,  158. 
Sunderland,  Earl  of,  books  sold  to 

by  N.  Noel,  171. 

Thomas,  Henry,  on  the  '  Emble- 
mata Amatoria '  of  Philip  Ayres, 

73-95- 

Thomas,  Thomas,  printer,  his 
practice  as  to  i  and  j,  253  ; 
translator  and  printer  of  the 
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*  Harmony  of  the  Confessions  of 
the  Reformed  Churches,'  350. 

Thomason  Trails,  eulogy  of  British 
Museum  catalogue  of,  282. 

Thou,  Auguste  de,  French  royal 
librarian,  196  sq. 

1  Thronus  Cupidinis,'  a  book  of 
emblems  (Amsterdam,  1618), 
80 ;  copied  by  Philip  Ayres,  88 

/?•,  93- 
Tinayre,  Marcelle,  notice   of  her 

'L'Ombre  de  1' Amour,'  263  sq. 
Title-pages,  dates    on    often    mis- 
leading owing,  to  reprints,  181. 
Toldo,  Pietro,  notice  of  his  book 

on  Moliere,  392. 
Toye,  Robert,  copies  of  the  Great 

Bible  delivered  to,  201. 
Trent,     Council     of,     its     decree 

(1564)  as  to  censorship  of  the 

press,  352. 
'  Trial  of  Treasure,'  one  edition  of 

in  1567.  not  two,  28-35. 
Trissino,  Giangiorgio,  his  spelling 

reforms,  244  sq. 

Tumor,  John,  giver  of  an  *  Aris- 
tophanes '  to  Bury  St.  Edmunds 

School,  7. 
Tyler,    Evan,    forfeiture    of    his 

printership  to  the  king,  435. 
Types  used  in  English  Protestant 

books  under  Mary,  36  sqq. 

u  and  v  in  sixteenth  century  print- 
ing, notes  on  by  R.  B.  McKerrow, 

239-59- 

Urie,  Robert,  &  Co.,  connexion 
of  the  brothers  Foulis  with,  174, 
177,  179. 

Vasnius,  Otho,  his  books  of  Em- 
blems, 77  ;  obligations  of  Philip 
Ayres  to,  82  sqq.y  93. 

Vaughan,  Henry,  the  Silurist,  edi- 
tions of  in  National  Library  of 
Wales,  141. 


Vaughan,  Robert,  of  Hengwrt,  his 
collection  of  manuscripts,  1 19^. 

Vautrollier,  T.,  did  not  distinguish 
i  and  j,  252. 

Venetian  illustrated  books,  review 
of  Prince  d'Essling's  '  Livres  a 
figures  venitiens,'  207-11. 

Verstegan,  Richard,  79 ;  see  Row- 
lands. 

Vianen,  Jan  van,  relation  of  his 
*  Emblemes  d'amour '  to  the 
'Emblemata  amatoria'  of  Philip 
Ayres,  91  sqq. 

Viebig,  Clara,  her  stories  of  the 
Eifel  district,  « Die  heilige  Ein- 
falt,'  noticed,  267. 

Villers,  Baron  M.  de,  notice  of  his 
'  Histoire  de  Clubs  de  Femmes 
et  des  legions  d'Amazones,'  163. 

Wales,  books  printed  at  native 
presses  in,  in  National  Library 
of  Wales,  142. 

Wales,  the  Four  Ancient  Books  of, 
121  sq. 

Wales,  National  Library  of,  articles 
on  by  J.  Ballinger,  1 13-43,  276- 
88. 

Walsh,  Peter,  his '  Causa  Valesiana ' 
censured,  359. 

Wanley,  Humphrey,  supervises 
purchases  for  Harleian  Library, 
169  sqq. 

Ward,  A.  W.,  his  good  work  for 
the  library  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
School,  14. 

Wassermann,  Jacob,  notice  of  his 
'  Die  Masken  Erwin  Reiners,'  386. 

Waterford  imprint  in  English  Pro- 
testant books  under  Queen  Mary, 
62  sqq. 

Waterhouse,  Agnes  and  Joan,  exe- 
cution of  as  witches,  3 1 2  sqq. 

Watermarks,  evidence  of  as  to  dates 
of  Shakespeare  quartos,  42  syy.9 
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Watson,  James,  paper  on  his  '  His- 
tory   of    Printing/    by    W.    J. 

Couper,  424-36. 
Watt,  R.,  his  statement  as  to  the 

distinction  between  u  and  v,  i 

and   j,   having    originated   with 

Louis  Elzevier,  239. 
Wechel,  Andreas,  printer,  his  work 

for  spelling  reform,  247. 
Welsh  books  printed  before  1600, 

nineteen  out  of  twenty-two  in 

Welsh  National  Library,  138. 
Welsh  Local  Records  deposited  in 

National  Library,  279  sq. 
Welsh  printing,  the  earliest,  138, 

142. 
Whitchurch,  Edward,  his  views  as 

to  the  price  of  the  Great  Bible, 

204. 
White,   Thomas,    controversialist, 

his  writings  condemned,  365. 
White    Book   of  Roderick,    early 

Welsh  manuscript,  122  sq. 
Whitney,  Geoffrey,  his  '  Choice  of 

Emblems,'  75. 
Wilkins,  John,  his  '  Discovery  of 

a  New  World '   placed    on  the 

Index,  369. 


Wilkins,  Thomas,  owner  of  Welsh 

manuscripts,  126. 
Willet,    Andrew,    his    '  Sacrorum 

Emblematum  centuria/  76. 
Williams,  Sir  John,  first  President  of 

National  Library  of  Wales,  1 18  ; 

his  munificent  gifts  to  it,  119  sqq. 
Williams,  Samuel  and  Moses,  their 

collection  of  manuscripts,  133. 
Williams,    Thomas,    of    Trevriw, 

Welsh  lexicographer,  128. 
Williams,  William,  of  Pantycelyn, 

the  hymn  writer,  141. 
Witches,  J.  Phillip's  account  of  at 

Chelmsford,  312  sq. 
Wolff,  Lucien,  notice  of  his  study 

of  Keats,  155  sqq. 
Wotton,  Edward,  Baron  Wotton, 

his  books  and  family,  345. 
Wotton,    Thomas,    article    by    E. 

Gordon  Duff  on   his  bindings, 

337-47;  sketch  of  his  life,  338 

sq, ;  his  pedigree,  339  sq. 
Wynne,  W.  R.  M.,  his  sale  of  the 

Hengwrt  MSS.,  120. 

Yver,  Colette,  notice  of  his  *  Les 
dames  du  Palais/  160. 
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